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Report: Afghan troops at record 
low; government control wanes 

By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan—The Afghan government’s 
hold over the countryside continues to wane, while the 
numbers of its security forces have shrunk to a record 
low, a U.S. government watchdog said Wednesday. 

The figures, released amid unconfirmed reports 
that some American troops could be pulled out of the 
country as part of a cease-fire deal with the Taliban, 
represent a bleak assessment of U.S.-led efforts to 
make Afghan government forces self-sustainable. 
Over the weekend, U.S. officials concluded the latest 
round of peace negotiations with the Taliban, who 
are seeking a full withdrawal of foreign forces. 

Kabul controlled just over half of Afghanistan’s 
roughly 400 districts as of Oct. 31, a slight drop since 
July, the Special Inspector General for Afghanistan 
Reconstruction said in its latest quarterly report 
covering a three-month period ending Dec. 31. 

During that time, government control or influence 
over Afghanistan’s population also fell slightly, with 
63 percent of citizens living in government-held 
areas, SIGAR said. 

Meanwhile, the number of districts and the number 
of people controlled or influenced by the Taliban and 
the number of areas contested by both sides increased 
during the last quarter, the report said. 

Afghan and U.S. military officials have pledged to 
secure 80 percent of the country’s population by the 
end of this year. Arif Samin, deputy spokesman for 
President Ashraf Ghani’s office, says the government 
is still committed to achieving that goal. 

SEE REPORT ON PAGE 6 

AP photos; Illustration by Sean MooREs/Stars and Stripes 
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Flight system 
failures add 
to troubles 
for USS Ford 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The Navy’s costliest warship, the 
$13 billion USS Gerald R. Ford, had 
20 failures of its aircraft launch-and- 
landing systems during operations 
at sea, according to the Pentagon’s 
testing office. 

The previously undisclosed fail¬ 
ures with the electromagnetic sys¬ 
tems made by General Atomics 
occurred during more than 740 sea 
trials since the aircraft carrier’s 
delivery in May 2017 despite praise 
from Navy officials of its growing 
combat capabilities. The Navy must 
pay to fix such flaws under a “cost- 
plus” development contract. 

The new reliability issues add 
to doubts the carrier, designated 
as CVN-78, will meet its planned 
rate of combat sorties per 24 hours 
— the prime metric for any aircraft 
carrier — according to the annual 
report on major weapons from the 
Defense Department’s operational 
test office. 

“None of the interruptions experi¬ 
enced during CVN-78 flight opera¬ 
tions caused injury to personnel, or 
damage to the aircraft or ship,” Mi¬ 
chael Land, a Navy spokesman, said 
in an email. 

SEE FORD ON PAGE 7 


The Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction said 
in its latest quarterly report that the government of President Ashraf 
Ghani is losing its grip over parts of Afghanistan. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. has held talks with the Taliban that could lead to withdrawal of 
American forces after 17 years of war. 



Ryan CARTER/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


An F/A-18F Super Hornet takes off 
from the USS Gerald R. Ford last 
year. The carrier had 20 failures 
of its aircraft launch-and-landing 
systems during operations at sea. 
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Students design 
$1.25 piece to 
help protect B-2 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

One of the world’s most advanced 
bombers is flying with a plastic 
switch cover in its cockpit designed 
by high school students to prevent 
possible in-flight emergencies, the 
Air Force says. 

The Stealth Panthers robotics 
team at Knob Noster High School 
near Whiteman Air Force Base, 
Mo., worked with pilots and engi¬ 
neers last fall to create and test the 
3D-printed prototype in a B-2 Spirit 
training simulator. 

The covers, which cost about 
$1.25 each to produce, are now in¬ 
stalled in each operational B-2 at 
Whiteman and the simulator cock¬ 
pits, said Capt. Keenan Kunst, a 
base spokesman. 

“The B-2 Spirit cockpit is 


Note to readers 
in South Korea 

Because of the Korean 
lunar new year holidays, 
Monday’s edition of Stars 
and Stripes will arrive in 
South Korea on Tuesday. 
Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s 
editions will both arrive on 
Wednesday. 


equipped with state-of-the-art, 
cutting-edge technology, but is a 
very cramped space, so something 
was needed to keep the pilots or 
other items from bumping into the 
switches,” Kunst said. “The stu¬ 
dents were able to help us find a 
solution that was quick, affordable 
and effective.” 

The Air Force sought the part¬ 
nership after one of Whiteman’s 
B-2s made an emergency landing 
Oct. 23 in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The landing was due to the inad¬ 
vertent flip of a switch combined 
with multiple rare malfunctions, 
Kunst said in an email to Stars and 
Stripes. Both pilots and the aircraft 
were unharmed. 

The box with four switches is 
part of the Airframe Mounted Ac¬ 
cessory Drive, a panel next to the 
pilot’s knee installed as an upgrade, 
he said. 

The switches decouple certain 
components in the four-engine B- 
2. The switches could be used to 
maintain thrust in a situation that 
would typically call for an engine 
shutdown, Kunst said. 

The pilots can flip the switches 
“to essentially turn off the genera¬ 
tor and hydraulics but keep the en¬ 
gine on,” while maintaining a safe 
altitude, Kunst said. 

Though the switches aren’t 
particularly easy to flip, “the con¬ 
sequences could be catastrophic — 



This plastic cover, designed by students from Knob Noster High School near Whiteman Air Force Base, 
Mo., now is used in all operational B-2 Spirit bombers at Whiteman as well as the aircraft’s simulators. 



Russ ScALF/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


A B-2 Spirit bomber deployed from Whiteman conducts aerial 
refueling during a training mission in Hawaii on Jan. 15. 


especially if all four were flipped, 
in which case, ejection would be the 
only option,” he said. 

The base worked with the Knob 
Noster robotics team, which the 
school said has done well at world 
competitions, to come up with a 
solution. 

Kunst said base leaders have a 
good relationship with the school 
and some pilots had been mentor¬ 
ing robotics team members on 
other projects. As a result of that 
partnership, Brig. Gen. John Nich¬ 
ols, the 509th Bomb Wing com¬ 
mander, was curious if the students 
could come up with a solution for a 
switch cover, he said. 

Though confident they could do 
it, Kunst said base officials were 
surprised at how quickly the stu¬ 
dents produced something. 

“Seventy-two hours after the 
initial design concept, the robotics 
team 3-D printed a cover for four 
important switches in the $2.2 bil¬ 
lion aircraft,” Nichols said in a base 
statement. 

Nichols commended the students 
at a December ceremony on base 


during which it was announced the 
school district will receive a $2.25 
million Department of Defense Ed¬ 
ucation Activity grant for robotics 
and STEM programs. About two- 
thirds of its 1,600 students are con¬ 
nected to Whiteman, officials said. 

Chris Adams, the robotics team 
coach and a Knob Noster teacher, 
said the students were able to form, 
fit and test the switch cover in the 
simulators with feedback from 
more than a dozen pilots, according 
to a school district statement. 

The plastic cover attaches to 
the switch panel with Velcro and 
protects the switches from being 
accidentally flipped, base officials 
said. Each cover is marked with a 


control number; pilots are assigned 
one when they step into the air¬ 
craft and return it at the end of the 
mission. 

The team has printed more than 
30 covers, the school district said. 

The students said they welcomed 
the challenge of the task. 

“There’s always that kind of ‘oh 
no.’ That’s a lot of pressure, but I was 
really happy to know I would have 
a hand in something that would af¬ 
fect something much larger than 
me and my town,” junior Gabe Gish 
said in a television interview with 
WDAF Fox 4 Kansas City. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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US, allies brace for end of 
Cold War-era nuclear deal 


ft 



Courtesy of the Russian Defense Ministry 


A Russian 9M728 cruise missile container, left on the truck at center, 
stands next to a 9M723 short-range ballistic missile. The U.S. says 
Russia’s new 9M729 ground-launched missile violates an INF treaty. 
A U.S. deadline for compliance with the treaty expires Saturday. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — A 
U.S. deadline for Russia to come 
into compliance with a key nu¬ 
clear treaty will expire Saturday, 
sparking concerns of a looming 
arms race as allies brace for the 
end of a Cold War-era accord. 

During a NATO meeting in De¬ 
cember, Washington gave Moscow 
60 days to come into compliance 
with the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces Treaty. If no last- 
minute breakthrough is reached, 
the U.S. on Saturday will begin 
the six-month process of pulling 
out of the 1987 pact. 

Analysts have warned that the 
collapse of the treaty could affect 
the military balance in Europe 
and usher in a dangerous new era 
of nuclear brinkmanship. 

“Unfortunately, we have seen 
no signs of a breakthrough,” 
NATO Secretary-General Jens 


Stoltenberg said Thursday during 
a news conference in Romania. 
“So we must prepare for a world 
without the INF treaty.” 

The INF treaty bans missiles 
with a range between 310 and 
3,400 miles. Washington and 
NATO claim a new Russian sys¬ 
tem violates those limits. Moscow 
has denied the accusations and 
says the system, known as the 
9M729 SSC-8, has a maximum 
range of just 298 miles. 

By quitting the treaty, the U.S. 
could begin developing new sys¬ 
tems to counter Russia, but Wash¬ 
ington hasn’t spelled out how it 
will respond. 

“We either bury our head in the 
sand or we take commonsense 
action,” Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo said during the Dec. 4 
meeting in Brussels. 

The U.S. decision to withdraw 
from the treaty isn’t all about 
Russia. Washington also is con¬ 


cerned that China, which is not a 
signatory, is able to freely develop 
midrange systems while Wash¬ 
ington is constrained by the INF. 

Last month, China tested an in¬ 
termediate-range missile dubbed 
“the Guam killer,” which purport¬ 
edly has enough range to strike 
U.S. bases in the Pacific. 

In the past, Russia has also 
complained that the INF treaty 
limits its response to neighboring 
states, which are developing their 
own ground-launched midrange 
missiles. 

Meanwhile, Stoltenberg ex¬ 
pressed concerns about a new 
arms race and said “allies 
are firmly committed to arms 
control.” 

Still, NATO commanders are 
examining the security ramifica¬ 
tions in light of Russia’s new mis¬ 
siles and the impending collapse 
of the INF treaty. 

“This missile, the SSC-8, is nu¬ 


clear-capable, hard to detect and 
able to reach European cities,” 
Stoltenberg said. 

“NATO must maintain credible 
and effective deterrence and de¬ 
fense,” Stoltenberg said. 

“At the same time, allies 


are firmly committed to arms 
control. 

“And we must look at new ini¬ 
tiatives. Because a new arms race 
would be in no one’s interest.” 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Water park 
caps Hawaii 
training 


Urine sample 
fire leads to 
court-martial 
for Va. sailor 


Isaac CANTRELL/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 

A Marine with the 31st Marine Expeditionary Unit’s Maritime Raid Force saws 
through a barrier during an urban terrain training exercise last week at Marine Corps 
Base Hawaii, Kaneohe Bay. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — On a typi¬ 
cal day, thrill-seekers slide the likes of 
Tornado, Volcano Express and Big Kahu¬ 
na at the Wet ’n’ Wild Hawaii water park 
in suburban Honolulu. 

But Tuesday night after visitors had left 
for the day, the deserted 25-acre park was 
the scene of a mock raid by Marines and 
sailors with the Okinawa-based 31st Ma¬ 
rine Expeditionary Unit, joined by local 
FBI agents and officers with the Honolulu 
Police Department. 

The Maritime Raid Force — composed 
of roughly two Marine Corps platoons and 
almost a dozen FBI agents — stealthily 
breached the meeting site of a “high-value 
target,” capturing a quarry they’d hunted 
for days. 

Marine and FBI snipers atop the tow¬ 
ering Tornado ride fired live rounds into 
an enemy silhouette target placed in the 
center of the park — four-out-of-four shots 
to the head. 

The raid concluded an 11-day Realistic 
Urban Training Exercise, parts of which 
were held at Marine Corps Base Hawaii, 
Barbers Point Harbor, Dillingham Air¬ 
field and Dogs of War Airsoft Park and 
Proshop, which provides players with mil¬ 
itary simulation settings using BB guns. 

As the only permanently forward-de¬ 
ployed MEU, the 31st is the go-to first 
responder for crisis situations in the Indo- 
Pacific region, routinely working closely 
with agencies in other countries during di¬ 
saster relief and humanitarian assistance. 

This was the first time the 31st MEU 
had undergone realistic urban training in 
Hawaii. It has normally been conducted in 
Guam, but after the Mariana Islands were 
hit by Typhoon Mangkhut in September 


and Typhoon Yutu in October, planners 
looked to Hawaii. 

“This was a great opportunity here,” 
Capt. Jordan Vargas, a platoon command¬ 
er in Tuesday night’s raid, said as the 
raiders were preparing to take their “pris¬ 
oners” to the nearby FBI headquarters for 
interrogation. 

“As a reconnaissance platoon command¬ 
er, it’s nice to get out of Okinawa once in a 
while to see a different look, and coming 
to Hawaii is a different look altogether,” 
he said. “There are a lot more bases, more 
scenario spaces. 

“Hawaii provides pretty good realistic 
training that we just wouldn’t be able to 
do in Okinawa due to the possible sensi¬ 
tivities,” he said, alluding to ongoing com¬ 
plaints by some local residents about U.S. 
military activities there. 

Asked if he had seen any downsides 
to urban training in Hawaii, Vargas 
laughed. 

“Not really; not that I’ve seen so far. I 
haven’t heard one Marine say he’s upset to 


be stationed in Hawaii.” 

The training challenges the Marines by 
tossing them into unfamiliar yet realistic 
urban terrain for scenarios in which they 
must also communicate and collaborate 
with local law enforcement agents. 

A series of night raids on sites on Oahu 
led up to the culminating event at the water 
park. On Monday, a reconnaissance team 
had scouted the water park during busi¬ 
ness hours to survey sites where the high- 
value target would likely hold a meeting. 

On Tuesday, the Maritime Raid Force, 
outfitted with night-vision goggles, climbed 
up the hill in the rear of the park, quietly 
ascended on the target building and set off 
a blast as they breached the door. 

Realistic urban training will return to 
Hawaii early next year, with plans for al¬ 
ternating the training between here and 
Guam. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A sailor has been 
charged with setting fire to samples at a Vir¬ 
ginia naval base in an extreme attempt to 
prevent results from a urinalysis from being 
used against him. 

Logistics Spc. 3rd Class Curtis Dajuan 
Johnson was charged in May with setting 
the 2017 fire at Naval Air Station Oceana in 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

According to the Virginian-Pilot newspa¬ 
per, the fire was in a large metal cage locker 
that contained about 900 urinalysis samples 
and records, causing extensive damage. 

Johnson is accused of setting the fire to 
prevent the results of his urinalysis being 
used against him at an adverse administra¬ 
tive proceeding, which he believed would 
happen, according to the charge sheet. 

His charges are “wrongful interference 
with an adverse administrative proceeding,” 
aggravated arson because he “willfully and 
maliciously” set a fire in a building know¬ 
ing that a person was there, and for giving a 
false statement to a Naval Criminal Investi¬ 
gative Service special agent. 

His court-martial date has been set for 
early April, said David Todd, public affairs 
specialist at Commander, Navy Region 
Mid-Atlantic. 

Johnson has been assigned to Fleet Readi¬ 
ness Center Mid-Atlantic in Virginia Beach 
since July 2015, according to his service 
record. 

Originally from Pennsylvania, he enlisted 
in 2010 and served on the aircraft carrier 
USS Harry S. Truman. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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PACIFIC _ 

Pompeo reaffirms US-N. Korea summit plans 



Kevin Hagen/AP 


U.S. Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, center, shown at a meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council on Saturday, says he is making preparations for a second U.S.-North Korea 
summit later this month. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo has reaffirmed plans 
for a second U.S.-North Korea summit to 
be held this month “somewhere in Asia” 
despite intelligence assessments that the 
communist state is unlikely to give up its 
nuclear arsenal. 

President Donald Trump announced 
last month that he planned to meet again 
with North Korean leader Kim Jong Un in 
late February. No date or location has been 
announced, although it’s widely expected 
to be in Vietnam. 

Pompeo said he has dispatched a State 
Department team to prepare for the 
summit. 

“We’ll do it someplace in Asia, so I think 
that looks good,” he said Wednesday in an 
interview with Fox News. 

It was the first official acknowledgement 
that the meeting will be held in the region. 

The team is “headed that way now to 
lay the foundations for what I hope will 
be a substantial, additional step towards 
the path for not only denuclearization on 
the peninsula but a brighter future for the 
North Korean people,” Pompeo said, with¬ 
out elaborating. 

South Korean media have reported that 
U.S. and South Korean officials would hold 
talks in coming days in the truce village of 
Panmunjom on the border that divides the 
peninsula. 

Trump and Kim made a vague promise 
to work toward the “complete denuclear¬ 
ization of the Korean Peninsula” in ex¬ 
change for security guarantees for the 
North during their first summit on June 12 
in Singapore. 

Since then, the two sides have been un¬ 
able to agree on details about how to carry 
that out. The United States has insisted it 


will maintain punishing economic sanc¬ 
tions until “fully, verified denucleariza¬ 
tion” has been achieved, while Pyongyang 
wants a reciprocal approach in which it’s 
rewarded for steps already taken. 

Discussions with North Korea’s top ne¬ 
gotiator, Kim Yong Choi, aimed at narrow¬ 
ing the gap during his visit to Washington 
“got nowhere” on denuclearization, CNN 
reported Wednesday, citing two unidenti¬ 
fied sources familiar with the talks. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Director of National In¬ 
telligence Dan Coats told a Senate commit¬ 
tee that North Korea remains a threat. 

“We currently assess that North Korea 
will seek to retain its [weapons of mass 
destruction] capabilities and is unlikely to 


completely give up its nuclear weapons and 
production capability because its leaders 
ultimately view nuclear weapons as criti¬ 
cal to regime survival,” he said Tuesday. 

Trump fired back that progress has 
been made, pointing to the fact that the 
North has ceased nuclear and missile tests 
that had prompted fiery rhetoric from both 
sides and raised fears of a nuclear war. 

He ticked off the gains that had been 
achieved since the diplomatic process began 
in force last year, including the testing mor¬ 
atorium, the return of U.S. remains from 
the 1950-53 Korean War and the release of 
three Americans who had been detained. 

But the president appeared to lower his 
expectations about nuclear talks, tweet¬ 


ing that there was a “decent chance of 
Denuclearization,” as opposed to previous 
demands for the complete dismantlement 
of the program. 

“Time will tell what will happen with 
North Korea, but at the end of the previ¬ 
ous administration, relationship was hor¬ 
rendous and very bad things were about to 
happen,” he wrote. “I look forward to see¬ 
ing Kim Jong Un shortly. Progress being 
made — big difference!” 

Barack Obama and other former U.S. 
presidents had refused to talk to the North 
until it abandoned its nuclear ambitions. 
Past agreements collapsed due to mistrust 
and failure to comply with commitments. 

Commercial satellite images in recent 
months have shown that North Korea 
maintains its weapons programs despite 
U.N. Security Council resolutions that ban 
such activity. 

That reportedly includes its main mis¬ 
sile testing facility, which Kim had prom¬ 
ised to remove. 

Earlier imagery showed the North had 
taken steps to dismantle the vertical en¬ 
gine test stand and a rail-mounted process¬ 
ing building over the summer. 

However, images taken Sunday show 
no new dismantling activity has occurred 
since August, according to the Washing- 
ton-based Center for Strategic and Inter¬ 
national Studies. 

“The absence of activity, when combined 
with only minor routine activity observed 
throughout the facility, suggests that the 
facility has been in caretaker status for the 
previous five months,” the think tank said. 

“All of the dismantling actions taken 
during 2018 only require minimal effort to 
reverse,” it added, alluding as well to the 
North’s purported destruction of its main 
nuclear testing site. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


Facility for visiting US forces opens in Philippines 



Courtesy of the U.S. Embassy, the Philippines 


U.S. Ambassador Sung Y. Kim, left, and Philippine Defense 
Secretary Delfin Lorenzana toss coins Tuesday at the Cesar Basa 
Air Base Humanitarian Assistance and Disaster Relief warehouse, 
symbolizing good fortune for the new building. 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

The United States and the Phil¬ 
ippines opened the first of several 
new facilities for visiting Ameri¬ 
can forces on the island of Luzon 
this week and will start building 
another on Palawan once funding 
is available, according to Philip¬ 
pine Defense Secretary Delfin 
Lorenzana. 

Speaking at Cesar Basa Air 
Base during Tuesday’s opening of 
a new Humanitarian Assistance 
and Disaster Relief warehouse, 
Lorenzana said in comments re¬ 
ported by the Philippine Daily 
Inquirer that another warehouse 
would be built at Antonio Bautista 
Air Base on Palawan once U.S. 
funding comes through. 

The Palawan construction is 
significant because of its prox¬ 
imity to the South China Sea, ac¬ 
cording to Carl Baker, executive 
director of the Pacific Forum 
think tank in Hawaii. 

China has built its own military 
bases and placed missiles on arti¬ 
ficial islands in the contested wa¬ 
ters that are subject to claims by 
a number of neighboring states, 
including the Philippines. 

The Palawan base includes a 
9,000-foot World War II-era run¬ 
way, Baker said. 

“That warehouse could be used 


to store equipment for surveil¬ 
lance flights,” he said. 

Facilities for visiting U.S. forc¬ 
es will be built on five Philippine 
military bases under the 2014 
Enhanced Defense Cooperation 
Agreement. 

The pact allows U.S. forces and 
contractors to operate at agreed 
locations in the Philippines. It 
stipulates that the U.S. can’t set 


up permanent bases — the re¬ 
vised Philippine constitution 
bans that — but it hands over op¬ 
erational control of the locations 
to U.S. forces and allows them to 
stockpile defense equipment and 
supplies. 

The cooperation agreement 
“builds capacity for U.S. forces 
and the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines by enabling greater 


interoperability, capability devel¬ 
opment, and modernization,” ac¬ 
cording to a report posted on the 
U.S. Embassy in Manila’s official 
website Wednesday. 

Supplies and equipment prepo¬ 
sitioned at Basa will be critical to 
the U.S. and Philippines’ ability 
to respond quickly and effectively 
to humanitarian crises in the re¬ 
gion, the report states. 

The newly opened warehouse 
is about 15 miles from Clark Air 
Base, which was America’s larg¬ 
est overseas military installation 
before it closed following severe 
damage after the eruption of 
Mount Pinatubo in 1991. 

“This project illustrates not only 
our commitment to the U.S.-Phil- 
ippine alliance, but also both of 
our countries’ dedication to peace 
and stability in the larger Indo-Pa- 
cific region,” U.S. Ambassador to 
the Philippines Sung Y. Kim, who 
helped open the new warehouse, 
said in the embassy report. “For 
over seven decades, our alliance 
has effectively addressed security 
issues in the region.” 

The U.S. is also working with 
the Philippine government on 
projects at Fort Magsaysay Mili¬ 
tary Reservation, Lumbia Air 
Base and Mactan Benito Ebuen 
Air Base, the report states. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Medal of Honor loan to be reconsidered 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

A Pennsylvania nonprofit dedi¬ 
cated to educating Americans 
about citizenship and community 
service has agreed to reconsider 
its decision not to send a Marine 
hero’s Medal of Honor to a mu¬ 
seum in his hometown. 

The family of Marine Maj. 
Henry Courtney Jr. has been 
seeking the return of his medal 
from the Valley Forge-based 
Freedoms Foundation since 
around 2015, family members 
told Stars and Stripes previously. 

They accused the foundation 
of breaching the agreement over 
how the medal would be used and 
requested it be sent instead to the 
St. Louis County Historical Soci¬ 
ety’s Veterans Memorial Hall in 
Duluth, Minn., which has a sub¬ 


stantial Courtney display. 

At first, the Freedoms Founda¬ 
tion, which was founded in 1949 
by a group that included future 
President Dwight Eisenhower, 
refused. Courtney’s family mem¬ 
bers then took their fight public. 

The foundation agreed to recon¬ 
sider its decision not to loan the 
medal, according to a statement 
released Tuesday on Facebook. 

“There has been considerable 
discussion here at Freedoms 
Foundation on the request to send 
Major Courtney’s Medal to Du¬ 
luth, both recently and extend¬ 
ing to when the request was first 
made,” the statement said. “The 
current Board, including Colo¬ 
nel Walter J. Marm Jr., an Army 
Medal of Honor recipient for his 
actions during the Vietnam War, 
and Commander Doug Sheehan 


USCGR (Ret.), the nephew of 
Doug Munro, the Coast Guard’s 
only Medal recipient, and addi¬ 
tional veterans have agreed to 
again reexamine the family’s re¬ 
quest to loan Major Courtney’s 
Medal of Honor to the St. Louis 
County Historical Society for the 
Veterans Memorial Hall in his 
hometown of Duluth.” 

The full board will meet Feb. 
19, the Facebook post said. 

Foundation president David 
Harmer told Stars and Stripes 
previously that the board had 
decided at least twice to retain 
the medal to honor the donor’s 
intent. 

Courtney was awarded the 
Medal of Honor posthumously 
after leading a daring assault on 
Okinawa’s Sugar Loaf Hill on the 
night of May 14,1945. An attorney 


before the war and a Marine re¬ 
servist, he was killed by Japanese 
mortar fire after a vicious close- 
quarters fight, but not before his 
Marines had inflicted heavy ca¬ 
sualties, which ultimately led to 
taking the strategic position days 
later. 

His medal was donated to the 
foundation by his sister Elizabeth 
Bean in 1980 under the condition 
that Courtney’s story be told in a 
meaningful way, said Courtney’s 
nephew Court Storey, who was 
named for the Medal of Honor 
recipient. 

The family later discovered 
that the foundation had no dis¬ 
play honoring Courtney, his story 
was not being discussed and his 
medal was kept locked away in a 
vault with several others. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 



Courtesy of Court Storey 


Marine Maj. Henry Courtney Jr. 
received the Medal of Honor 
posthumously for leading a 
daring assault on Okinawa’s 
Sugar Loaf Hill on May 14-15, 
1945. 


VA proposes new rules 
for private-sector care 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Veterans 
who must drive more than 30 
minutes to reach their Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs mental 
health or primary care providers 
would be allowed to use a private 
doctor for their health care under 
proposed rules the VA unveiled 
Wednesday. 

For specialty care, veterans 
could go outside the VA for medi¬ 
cal treatment if a VA provider is 
longer than a 60-minute drive 
away. 

The draft rules are part of the 
VA Mission Act — a law sched¬ 
uled to take effect this summer 
that aims to extend veterans’ ac¬ 
cess to private sector doctors. VA 
Secretary Robert Wilkie said ear¬ 
lier this week that the new access 
standards would “revolutionize” 
the VA health care system. 

“Most Americans can already 
choose the health care provid¬ 
ers that they trust, and President 
(Donald) Trump promised that 
veterans would be able to do the 
same,” Wilkie said in a statement. 
“With VA’s new access standards, 
the future of the VA health care 
system will lie in the hands of vet¬ 
erans — exactly where it should 
be.” 

The Mission Act will replace 
the Veterans Choice Program, 
which was created in response 
to the 2014 VA wait-time scandal. 
Under that program, VA patients 
are allowed to go outside the sys¬ 
tem when they live more than 40 
miles driving distance from a VA 
facility or it is estimated their 
wait for a VA appointment is lon¬ 
ger than 30 days. 

There was widespread consen¬ 
sus among veterans and lawmak¬ 
ers that the rules of the Choice 
program were too rigid. Congress 
passed the Mission Act with bi¬ 
partisan support last year, giving 
the VA secretary broad authority 
to create new rules governing the 
private sector care program. 


In addition to the new drive¬ 
time standards, the VA is propos¬ 
ing that any veteran who must 
wait more than 20 days for pri¬ 
mary or mental health care be 
allowed into private sector care. 
For specialty care, the agency 
proposes a 28-day wait. 

VA Press Secretary Curt 
Cashour confirmed statistics 
from The New York Times, which 
reported the proposed rules 
would increase eligibility for 
community care from 8 percent 
of VA patients now to somewhere 
between 20 and 30 percent. 

The agency believes not all vet¬ 
erans who are eligible for outside 
care will opt for it, he said. 

“Eligibility for community care 
is not the same as actually opting 
for community care,” Cashour 
wrote in an email. “Veterans like 
the care VA offers.” 

The VA plans to post the pro¬ 
posed rules to the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, where members of the public 
will be allowed to provide input. 
Under the law, the rules must 
be finalized by the beginning of 
March. 

Wednesday’s announcement 
came after numerous criticisms 
from Democratic and Republican 
lawmakers, as well as major vet¬ 
erans organizations, who believe 
the VA should have worked with 
them more closely to establish the 
rules. 

Democratic senators warned 
earlier this week that the VA was 
gearing up to make all VA patients 
“nearly automatically eligible” 
for private sector health care — a 
decision they worry would divert 
billions of dollars to private enti¬ 
ties and erode VA services. 

Many veterans organizations 
that supported the Mission Act 
have opposed plans to allow vet¬ 
erans unfettered access to the 
private sector — a move they 
worry could strip resources from 
the VA health care system. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


warned on Afghan pullout 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


An Afghan Security Forces member walks next to a crater caused by suicide bomb attack in Kabul on 
Nov. 29. As President Donald Trump pushes for peace in Afghanistan, and the withdrawl of U.S. forces, 
Senate Majority Leader Mitch McConnell cautioned his administration against a hasty exit from the war. 


Trump is 

By Deb Riechmann 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Trump ad¬ 
ministration claims of progress 
in talks with the Taliban have 
sparked fears even among the 
president’s allies that his impa¬ 
tience with the war in Afghani¬ 
stan will lead him to withdraw 
troops too soon, leaving the coun¬ 
try at risk of returning to the same 
volatile condition that prompted 
the invasion. 

Discussions between a U.S. 
envoy and the Taliban are advanc¬ 
ing weeks after the administration 
said it wanted to begin drawing 
down troops in Afghanistan. That 
has prompted some critics to note 
that President Donald Trump is 
telegraphing a withdrawal — the 
same thing he accused President 
Barack Obama of doing by saying 
he wanted to end the American 
combat mission in 2014. 

“It’s an effort to put lipstick on 
what will be a U.S. withdrawal,” 
said Ryan Crocker, a former 
U.S. ambassador to Kabul under 
Obama. 

A negotiated settlement to 
America’s longest war poses a 
dilemma for Trump. He has often 
declared he wants to end lengthy 
overseas military entanglements, 
something he made clear in De¬ 
cember by declaring Islamic 
State defeated in Syria and an¬ 
nouncing he was pulling 2,000 
American troops from that coun¬ 
try over the objections of his top 
foreign-policy advisers. 

The stakes are higher in Af¬ 
ghanistan, a conflict that has cost 
2,400 American lives and hun¬ 
dreds of billions in taxpayer dol¬ 
lars. The U.S. invaded the country 
to oust the Taliban and al-Qaida 
in October 2001 in response to 
the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks, and 
the CIA director warned as re¬ 
cently as Tuesday that Afghani¬ 
stan could once again become a 
terrorist haven. 

But now even fellow Republi¬ 
cans worry that reports of prog¬ 
ress will embolden Trump to 
withdraw troops from Afghani¬ 
stan before the region is stable 
and will reintroduce the condi¬ 
tions that first ensnared America 
in the conflict. The Taliban now 
control nearly half the country 
and carry out near-daily attacks, 
and foreign-policy experts fear 
that any progress on protect¬ 
ing women and minorities in the 
country could be lost if the mili¬ 
tant group is once again part of 
the government. 

The top Republican in Con¬ 
gress, Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, cautioned the 
president against a hasty exit 
from the war. 

“While it is tempting to retreat 
to the comfort and security of our 
own shores, there is still a great 
deal of work to be done,” McCon¬ 
nell said Tuesday. “And we know 
that left untended, these con¬ 
flicts will reverberate in our own 
cities.” 

James Dobbins, special rep¬ 
resentative for Afghanistan and 
Pakistan during the Obama ad¬ 


ministration, said Trump “seems 
to have abandoned” the condi- 
tions-based strategy he espoused 
in 2017. The future of troops in 
Afghanistan is anybody’s guess, 
he said. 

“I don’t think anybody, includ¬ 
ing probably him, can predict his 
behavior,” Dobbins said. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders said Tuesday that 
the administration’s priority is 
to “end the war in Afghanistan, 
and to ensure that there is never 
a base for terrorism in Afghani¬ 
stan again.” 
Afghan of¬ 
ficials hope 
Trump will 
explain his 
intentions 
in further 
detail dur¬ 
ing his State 
of the Union 
address next 
week. 

Taliban 
officials, 
who spoke to 
The Associ¬ 
ated Press 
on condition 
of anonymity because they were 
not authorized to speak to the 
media, said that the two sides had 
reached an understanding about 
the withdrawal of U.S. and NATO 
troops and that the militant group 
had made assurances that Afghan 
soil would not be used again for 
attacks against the United States 
or others. 

On the U.S. side, Trump’s Af¬ 
ghanistan envoy, Zalmay Khalil- 
zad, said, “Nothing is agreed 
until everything is agreed, and 
‘everything’ must include an 
intra-Afghan dialogue and com¬ 
prehensive cease-fire.” 

That’s something the Taliban 
have refused to do, though they 
said Wednesday that they aren’t 


seeking a monopoly on power in a 
future Afghan administration but 
are instead looking for ways to 
co-exist with Afghan institutions 
— ’’tolerate one another and start 
life like brothers.” 

If the Taliban agree to talk to 
the Afghan government and stop 
fighting while they do so, the ne¬ 
gotiations could be a “significant 
step,” Dobbins said. If they don’t 
agree, “then the whole thing is 
null and void.” 

Moreover, he said, the U.S. 
should stay until a peace deal 
between the Taliban and Afghan 
President Ashraf Ghani’s govern¬ 
ment is implemented. 

“If the U.S. leaves once the 
Afghans begin talking to each 
other, those talks will end and the 
war will resume,” Dobbins said. 
“If the U.S. leaves after they’ve 
come to an agreement but before 
it’s implemented, that agreement 
will never be implemented and 
the war will resume.” 

Nicholas Burns, a career for¬ 
eign service officer and former 
undersecretary of state during 
George W. Bush’s administration, 
said he thinks Trump is right to 
find a way to bring U.S. troops 
home from Afghanistan. But he, 
too, thinks that the president’s 
impatience is the driving force 
behind current talks with the 
Taliban. 

“I think there’s an advantage 
to going slowly here,” said Bums, 
who is now at the Harvard Ken¬ 
nedy School of Government. “Go 
quickly and we risk giving away 
too much to the Taliban.” 

The Pentagon has been devel¬ 
oping plans to withdraw as many 
as half of the 14,000 U.S. troops 
still in Afghanistan. 

Acting Defense Secretary Pat 
Shanahan told reporters Tuesday 
that there has been no change 
in the U.S. military strategy in 


Afghanistan, which is to force 
the Taliban to the peace table 
by realigning troops to train and 
advise Afghans and by getting 
greater support from the region. 

Talks led by Khalilzad must 
be given time to work, Shanahan 
said. Yet nobody knows how long 
Trump is willing to wait. 

In November, Khalilzad told 
Afghan journalists that he want¬ 
ed to see concrete results by 
spring. Trump gave Khalilzad six 
months to show results, according 
to a former Afghan official, who 
is privy to details about the nego¬ 
tiations and spoke on condition of 
anonymity to protect his sources 
of information about the talks. 

The official said the militant 
group refuses to negotiate with 
the current Afghan government 
and insists on the creation of an 
interim government. Once that 
happens, the group wants to con¬ 
vene a grand national assembly to 
change the Afghan constitution to 
make it more to their liking, the 
former Afghan official said. 

The official said the Taliban 
don’t see that a U.S. pledge to 
withdrawal is contingent on a 
cease-fire and a requirement to 
negotiate with the Afghan gov¬ 
ernment. Moreover, the official 
said, Ghani remains upset that 
the U.S. is talking to the Taliban 
without representatives from his 
government present. 

It also remains unclear how the 
U.S. could verify Taliban pledges 
that terrorist groups won’t use 
Afghanistan as a staging area for 
attacks. 

“If there were an eventual 
peace agreement,” CIA Director 
Gina Haspel told a Senate panel 
on Tuesday, “a very robust moni¬ 
toring regime would be critical 
and we would still need to retain 
the capability to act in our nation¬ 
al interest if we needed to.” 


Report: Afghan 
leader confident 
forces will keep 
making progress 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

“We fully trust our security 
forces and believe that they will 
be able to reach the target by the 
end of this year,” Samin told Stars 
and Stripes. 

The district and population con¬ 
trol data included in SIGAR’s re¬ 
ports are provided by NATO. For 
the first time, this quarter’s num¬ 
bers came with a caveat that said 
they were “not indicative of effec¬ 
tiveness of the South Asia strat¬ 
egy or progress toward security 
and stability in Afghanistan.” 

The South Asia strategy, an¬ 
nounced in late 2017, is the 
Trump administration’s blueprint 
for ending America’s longest war. 
Despite the discouraging statis¬ 
tics, a drawdown of GIs may be 
on the horizon. This week, U.S. 
envoy Zalmay Khalilzad said an 
agreement had been reached in 
principle between the U.S. and 
the Taliban on a peace deal that 
would include the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces and a pledge by the 
Taliban not to harbor terrorist 
groups. Khalilzad’s announce¬ 
ment followed discussions be¬ 
tween his team and Taliban 
representatives. The Afghan gov¬ 
ernment did not participate but 
the U.S. says any final deal must 
include Kabul. 

In addition to highlighting the 
increasing amount of territory 
outside of the government’s grip, 
SIGAR said there were fewer Af¬ 
ghan soldiers and police than at 
any time since 2015, when foreign 
forces shifted from a combat mis¬ 
sion to one focused and training 
and advising the Afghans. 

As of Oct. 31, there were about 
308,700 Afghan security person¬ 
nel, a decrease of over 3,600 since 
last quarter, the report said. 

SIGAR was unable to break 
down the decrease. It said the 
U.S. military continued to prevent 
it from publishing Afghan forces 
casualty data, at Kabul’s request. 
However, in a speech last month, 
Ghani said about 45,000 security 
personnel had “paid the ultimate 
sacrifice” since he took office 
over four years ago. 

By the end of last year, Con¬ 
gress had appropriated more than 
$83 billion to support security in 
Afghanistan, out of the more than 
$132 billion in total it had appro¬ 
priated for reconstruction and 
related activities in the country 
since 2002, SIGAR said. 

Despite the most recent data, 
Thomas Ruttig, co-director of the 
Afghanistan Analysts Network, 
said he did not believe the secu¬ 
rity situation was near a tipping 
point. But, “a full withdrawal of 
U.S. troops... linked with a signif¬ 
icant drop of financial resources” 
could bring that moment near. 

“If soldiers, policemen, aux¬ 
iliary forces — ‘militias’ — are 
not paid, many might look for 
other funders,” Ruttig said. “And 
Afghan armed factions are well 
known for their quick and unprin¬ 
cipled shift of alliances.” 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 
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Survey finds rise 
in sex assaults at 
military academies 


By Tom Vanden Brook 

USA Today 

WASHINGTON — Incidents 
of sexual assault at U.S. military 
academies spiked nearly 50 per¬ 
cent during the last school year 
despite years of focus on the issue 
and declarations of zero-toler¬ 
ance, according to results of a sur¬ 
vey conducted by the Pentagon. 

The number of students re¬ 
porting unwanted sexual contact 
totaled 747 during the 2017-18 aca¬ 
demic year compared with 507 in 
2015-16, according to anonymous 
surveys of cadets and midship¬ 
men. Unwanted sexual contact 
ranges from groping to rape. 

“We’re disheartened and dis¬ 
appointed that the things and the 
strategies that we’ve employed 
just really aren’t getting the re¬ 
sults that we want,” Nathan Gal- 
breath, deputy director of the 
Pentagon’s Sexual Assault Pre¬ 
vention and Response Office, told 
USA Today on Thursday. 

The survey is part of the “An¬ 
nual Report on Sexual Harass¬ 
ment and Violence at the Military 
Service Academies, Academic 
Program Year 2017-2018,” which 
looks at the effectiveness of ef¬ 
forts by the schools to prevent 
and respond to sexual harass¬ 
ment and assault. 

According to the report, the 
academies received 117 reports 
of sexual assault involving stu¬ 
dents, five more than last year. 

The survey included in the re¬ 
port to determine the prevalence 
of sexual assault is done every 
other year. For the 2013-14 school 
year, 327 students responded that 
they had been victims of such 
contact, less than half the figure 
reported in the latest year. 

Another troubling finding in 
the survey: About 50 percent of 
female students said they were 
sexually harassed in the 2017-18 
school year, up from 48 percent 
compared with the previous sur¬ 
vey. For men, 16 percent said they 
were sexually harassed last year 
compared with 12 percent in the 
last survey. 

Despite the increase in claims 
of sexual assaults, the willing¬ 
ness of cadets and midshipmen to 
lodge formal complaints has re¬ 
mained flat, Galbreath said. The 
747 anonymous reports of sexual 
assaults generated only 92 formal 
complaints, Galbreath said, a rate 
of about 12 percent that has not 
changed. 

“That’s very concerning to us,” 
he said. 

About 12,000 students attend 
the Army, Navy and Air Force 
academies. 

“Clearly there’s a cultural prob¬ 
lem at the academies,” said Don 
Christensen, the former top pros¬ 
ecutor for the Air Force and pres¬ 
ident of Protect Our Defenders, a 


group that advocates for victims 
of sexual assault in the military. 
“There have been decades of the 
academies downplaying sexual 
assault. There are almost zero 
consequences for someone who 
commits sexual assault there.” 

The factors driving the increase 
in claims of assaults and harass¬ 
ment are not immediately clear 
from the data, Galbreath said. To 
combat the problem, former De¬ 
fense Secretary Jim Mattis had 
ordered the armed service chiefs 
and academy leadership to focus 
on programs that emphasized 
responsible alcohol consump¬ 
tion, better prevention efforts, a 
culture of respect and improved 
reporting of assaults. The effect 
of those programs isn’t entirely 
reflected in the new survey data, 
Galbreath said. 

The #MeToo movement has en¬ 
couraged some women to report 
sexual assault and harassment. 
MeToo began in 2006 and gained 
new momentum in 2017 with al¬ 
legations of sexual assault against 
high-profile men in entertain¬ 
ment, news media and politics. 
But the 747 incidents of unwanted 
sexual contact at the academies 
were disclosed to researchers in 
a confidential survey, not neces¬ 
sarily reported to authorities for 
possible prosecution. 

“The academies are grooming 
the next generation of military 
leaders,” Christensen said. “They 
are supposed to be held to a high¬ 
er standard. What message does 
this send to the troops they will 
be leading?” 

In a report released last year on 
sexual assault at the academies, 
the Pentagon acknowledged that 
the problem had grown worse de¬ 
spite its efforts. 

“Despitesignificantinvestments 
of attention, time, and resources, 
the 2016 estimated prevalence 
(occurrence) rate of unwanted 
sexual contact increased at all 
three academies, as compared 
to the rate measured two years 
prior,” the report concluded. “In 
addition, rates of reporting sexual 
assault, perceived negative out¬ 
comes associated with reporting, 
and other measures showed only 
modest, if any, improvement in 
the climate pertaining to sexual 
assault and sexual harassment at 
the academies.” 

The military has waged a long 
battle to deal with sexual assault 
within its ranks. In 2013, the Pen¬ 
tagon released a report that esti¬ 
mated troops reporting unwanted 
sexual contact had jumped 35 
percent from 2010 to 2012 — to 
26,000 victims. 

There has been some progress: 
Rates of sexual assault for active- 
duty men and women decreased 
between 2014 and 2016 and are 
at the lowest level since 2006, ac¬ 
cording to the Pentagon. 


Ford: Reliability issues plague carrier 



Joshua MuuRAY/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Aviation Boatswain’s Mate (Equipment) 3rd Class Darius Jarmon 
lubricates an electromagnetic aircraft launching system catapult 
aboard USS Gerald R. Ford in 2017. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

There were, he added, two 
“mission aborts” associated with 
the catapult launch system. In 
both cases, flight operations were 
briefly suspended and “a correc¬ 
tion was implemented.” 

The launch-and-landing issue 
is separate from the ship’s lack 
of 11 functioning elevators to lift 
munitions from below deck, an 
issue that’s drawn scrutiny from 
Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee Chairman James Inhofe, an 
Oklahoma Republican. 

The Ford “will probably not 
achieve” its sortie rate require¬ 
ment because of “unrealistic 
assumptions” that “ignore the 
effects of weather, aircraft emer¬ 
gencies, ship maneuvers and 
current air-wing composition on 
flight operations,” Robert Behler, 
the Pentagon’s director of opera¬ 
tional testing, said in his assess¬ 
ment of the carrier, obtained by 
Bloomberg News. 

Behler’s full weapons report for 
2018 will be published this week 
— probably only days before the 
Navy announces a single mul- 
tibillion-dollar design and con¬ 
struction contract to shipbuilder 
Huntington Ingalls Industries for 
the third and fourth carriers in 
the $58 billion program. It’s part 
of the service’s push to expand its 
284-ship fleet to 355 as soon as 
the mid-2030s. 

In a memo to acting Defense 
Secretary Patrick Shanahan 
transmitting the annual report, 
Behler highlighted the Ford’s 
problems, saying that although 
“improvements have occurred, 
poor and unknown reliability 


continues to plague the ship and 
key systems.” 

President Donald Trump has 
expressed doubt about the elec¬ 
tromagnetic catapult system, 
which has replaced an older 
steam-driven version. 

In a Thanksgiving call to U.S. 
servicemembers, Trump said 
“steam is very reliable, and the 
electromagnetic — I mean, un¬ 
fortunately, you have to be Al¬ 
bert Einstein to really work it 
properly.” 

Navy Secretary Richard Spen¬ 
cer told a Washington audience 
last month that he’s explained 
to Trump the advantages of the 
new system over steam and that 
“we’ve got the bugs out.” 

Ten “critical failures” occurred 


during 747 at-sea catapults of 
jets; another 10 “operational mis¬ 
sion failures” occurred during 
763 shipboard landing attempts, 
according to the testing office’s 
report. 

Meghan Ehlke, a spokeswom¬ 
an for General Atomics, said in 
an email that “per our contract 
terms and conditions,” the San 
Diego-based contractor won’t 
comment and has deferred all 
questions to the Navy. 

Land, a spokesman for the 
Naval Air Systems Command, 
said in an email that the 747 
launch and landings to date are 
“quite an achievement” but “an 
insufficient number of events 
from which to draw conclusions 
with respect to reliability.” 
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Arctic warfare 
instructors give 
cold-weather tips 



John PENNELL/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


A group of Marines snowshoe along Hippie Trail on their way to the biathlon range in 2018, at the 
Northern Warfare Training Center’s Black Rapids Training Site. 



Instructor Bill Hamilton keeps an eye on a soldier during cold water 
immersion training as part of the Cold-Weather Operations Course in 
2018, at Fort McCoy, Wis. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A flat tire sidelined Maj. Chad 
Peltier’s vehicle in minus 22-de¬ 
gree weather recently as he was 
on his way to pick up his wife, but 
he knew exactly how to handle the 
situation. 

“I take two lug nuts off, get back 
in the car (to warm up), take two 
lug nuts off, get back in the car,” 
said Peltier, who leads the Army’s 
cold-weather training center 
in Alaska. “It’s the longest tire 
change I’ve ever experienced, but 
I didn’t get a cold-weather injury.” 

It’s no harrowing Arctic surviv¬ 
al tale, but Peltier, commandant 
of the Fairbanks-based Northern 
Warfare Training Center, said in a 
phone interview that “surviving” 
the cold isn’t the point. “Thriving 
in that environment is what we’re 
really aiming for.” 

The polar vortex has brought 
record-shattering Arctic tem¬ 
peratures to the Midwest, Great 
Lakes and Mid-Atlantic this week. 
Meanwhile, snowy conditions are 
affecting U.S. military bases in 
generally temperate parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. 

In light of that, Peltier and other 
cold-weather operations veterans 
had a few “pro tips” for staying 
warm and safe in the biting cold. 

“A lot of it’s commonsense, but 
sometimes it’s not so common,” 
said Bill Hamilton, a Marine Corps 
veteran who spent more than five 
years as an instructor at the ser¬ 
vice’s Mountain Warfare Training 
Center in Bridgeport, Calif. Now a 
contractor and Army reservist, he 
teaches a cold-weather operations 
course at Fort McCoy, Wis. 

All of the experts recommend¬ 
ed dressing in clean, loose-fitting 
layers that allow for good circula¬ 
tion and movement. The Army, for 


example, has a seven-layer cold- 
weather clothing system with silk- 
weight long underwear as its base, 
another midweight underlayer, a 
fleece jacket and successive outer 
layers of wind and waterproof 
jackets. 

Similar gear can be found on 
the civilian side, including light¬ 
weight, moisture-wicking athletic 
clothing for the base layer, said 
Joe Ernst, an Army veteran who’s 
now a cold-weather trainer at Fort 
McCoy. He recommended merino 
wool for its moisture-wicking and 
insulating properties. 

“No cotton—that’s a big one,” he 
said. “It doesn’t repel moisture.” 

It’s good to cover as much skin 
as possible, but not necessary to 
put on every piece of “snivel gear,” 
Peltier said, using military slang 
for cold-weather equipment. 

“We want our students to be 
comfortably cool,” said Peltier, 
who’s seen soldiers overheat in 
minus 35-degree weather and 
quickly become casualties of the 
cold, which can cause frostbite in 
minutes on clammy, sweaty skin. 
“To overdress in the cold is equal¬ 
ly as hazardous as to underdress.” 

Another big key is managing 
exposure, he said. It’s not always 
possible to avoid the frosty weath¬ 
er, but it’s critical to take breaks to 
warm up. 

That can mean a heated shelter 
— like an idling car—or exercise, 
even if it seems painful, as when 
instructors send students sprint¬ 
ing up hills in snowshoes, Peltier 
said. 

No amount of training can pre¬ 
vent someone from getting cold, 
and eventually, he said, “the cold 
is going to eat through any amount 
of layers you have.” 

Some equipment also stops 
working at about minus 25, said 
Staff Sgt. Michael Berna, a Colo¬ 


rado native who has taught at 
NWTC for about two years. Car 
batteries can die and battery-pow¬ 
ered electronics like cellphones 
are not dependable. 

Cars should be outfitted with 
blankets, drinking water and 
Meals, Ready-To-Eat in case of a 
roadside emergency, the experts 
said. 

Such winter preparation was 
a key lesson for Staff Sgt. Timo¬ 
thy Bridge, who grew up in South 


Scott T. STURKOL/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Texas and had avoided an Alaska 
assignment for much of his 17-year 
Army career. He moved to the 
49th state just before winter broke 
a few years ago and now teaches 
at NWTC’s Black Rapids Training 
Site south of Fort Greely. 

“Growing up, my idea of cold 
was about 50 (degrees),” said 
Bridge, who’s since adjusted to 
the weather — a balmy 19 degrees 
Wednesday afternoon. “It’s warm 
for us right now.” 


He now keeps his gas tank full 
in case conditions leave him stuck 
on the road and allows more time 
for his vehicle to warm up in the 
bitter Alaskan winters. 

A full tank also helps keep gas 
lines from freezing, said Hamil¬ 
ton, who was enduring tempera¬ 
tures of minus 25 at Fort McCoy 
on Wednesday — minus 45 with 
wind chill. At such lows, metal be¬ 
comes brittle, plastic starts snap¬ 
ping and rubber hoses don’t bend, 
“they just crack,” he said. 

Still, soldiers in the cold-weather 
course were training and planned 
to stay overnight in primitive 
outdoor shelters on Thursday, he 
said. 

“Most units, believe it or not, 
are afraid to get out and train in 
this weather,” Hamilton said. 

After decades of desert deploy¬ 
ments, the military is trying to 
change that mindset and has ex¬ 
panded cold-weather training in 
recent years. 

But several experts cautioned 
that extreme cold weather is often 
unforgiving for those who are 
unprepared. 

“You don’t get a second chance 
at making mistakes,” Peltier said. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


Wild winter weather affects Navy’s Great Lakes station 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

Extreme cold weather and wind 
chills as low as minus 52 degrees 
in the Midwest caused two days 
of closures this week at Naval Sta¬ 
tion Great Lakes, located north of 
Chicago on Lake Michigan. 

A combination of cold and wind 
Wednesday led base officials to 
close the base to mission essen¬ 
tial personnel only. O’Hare In¬ 
ternational Airport recorded a 
low temperature Wednesday of 
minus 23 degrees with the wind 
chill at minus 52 degrees. In that 
extreme cold, being outside with 
exposed skin even for just a few 


minutes can cause frostbite or hy¬ 
pothermia, said Ben Deubelbeiss, 
meteorologist with the National 
Weather Service in Chicago. 

The Navy base also closed Mon¬ 
day as the National Weather Ser¬ 
vice recorded more than 6 inches 
of snow in the area. 

“With the temperatures being 
so low, we had to make sure 
the sailors stayed in and stayed 
warm,” said Matt Mogle, a civil¬ 
ian spokesman for Training Sup¬ 
port Center Great Lakes, a tenant 
command at Great Lakes with 
about 5,000 sailors assigned to it 
for apprentice-level surface war¬ 
fare training. 


On Thursday, the Navy delayed 
reporting to the base to allow 
everyone to arrive safely as the 
extreme cold weather continued. 
The forecasted high temperature 
was minus 1 degree. 

Meanwhile, at the base’s Re¬ 
cruit Training Command, the Na¬ 
vy’s only boot camp, recruits had 
delayed reporting Monday, with 
officials posting a video to social 
media of recruits doing situps to 
“stay warm.” 

On Wednesday, boot camp 
halted to keep recruits inside and 
warm, said Lt. Joe Pfaff, spokes¬ 
man for the command. If needed, 
the command will adjust training 
to Saturday to make up for lost 


time. 

“Obviously the drastic tem¬ 
peratures are an anomaly — it’s 
not something that happens 
every year,” Pfaff said. “But cold 
weather, snow and ice are par for 
the course for us. .. .This is some¬ 
thing we always plan and prepare 
for.” 

The command averages about 
6,000 recruits at any given time 
for the Navy’s eight-week boot 
camp. An indoor graduation cer¬ 
emony for new recruits will go 
on as scheduled Friday morning, 
according to information posted 
by the command on social media. 
Family members of recruits with 


canceled flights are encouraged 
to email the command so their 
family member can be informed 
of their absence. 

Another round of light snowfall 
is expected for the area Thursday 
night, but overnight temperatures 
are expected to rise, Deubelbeiss 
said. 

“We are sort of gradually climb¬ 
ing out of this bitter cold mass,” 
he said. “At daybreak tomorrow, 
the area will be above zero. It will 
remain in the single digits, but 
we’re climbing our way to a high 
in low 20s [Friday] afternoon.” 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Historic 


By Michael Tarm 
and Corey Williams 

Associated. Press 

CHICAGO — The painfully 
cold weather system that put 
much of the Midwest into a his¬ 
toric deep freeze was expected to 
ease Thursday, though tempera¬ 
tures still tumbled to record lows 
in some places. 

Disruptions caused by the cold 
will persist, too, including power 
outages and canceled flights and 
trains. Crews in Detroit will need 
days to repair water mains that 
burst Wednesday, and other pipes 
can still burst in persistent sub¬ 
zero temperatures. 

Before the worst of the cold be¬ 
gins to lift, more frigid weather 
is expected. Record-breaking 
cold hit northern Illinois early 
Thursday, when the temperature 
in Rockford dropped to negative 
30 degrees. The previous record 
in the city, northwest of Chicago, 
was negative 27 degrees on Jan. 
10,1982. 

Schools in parts of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois 
and Iowa remained closed. But 
students headed back to school 
Thursday in eastern North Da¬ 
kota, where the weather was fore¬ 
cast to crawl out of double-digit 
sub-zero temperatures. 

As temperatures bounced back 
into the single digits Thursday 
and into the comparative balmy 
20s by Friday, more people were 
expected to return to work in the 
nation’s third-largest city, which 
resembled a ghost town after 
most offices told employees to 
stay home. 

The blast of polar air that en¬ 
veloped much of the Midwest on 
Wednesday closed schools and 
businesses and strained infra¬ 
structure with some of the lowest 
temperatures in a generation. The 
deep freeze snapped rail lines, 
canceled hundreds of flights and 
strained utilities. 

Chicago dropped to a low of 
around minus 23, slightly above 
the city’s lowest-ever reading of 
minus 27 from January 1985. Mil¬ 
waukee had similar conditions. 
Minneapolis recorded minus 27. 
Sioux Falls, S.D., saw minus 25. 

Wind chills reportedly made 
it feel like minus 50 or worse. 
Trains and buses in Chicago op¬ 
erated with few passengers. The 
hardiest commuters ventured out 
only after covering nearly every 
square inch of flesh against the 
extreme chill, which froze ice 
crystals on eyelashes and eye¬ 
brows in minutes. 

The Postal Service took the rare 
step of suspending mail delivery in 
many places, and in southeastern 
Minnesota even the snowplows 
were idled by the weather. 

The bitter cold was the result of 
a split in the polar vortex, a mass 
of cold air that normally stays 
bottled up in the Arctic. The split 
allowed the air to spill much far¬ 
ther south than usual. 

In fact, Chicago was colder than 
the Canadian village of Alert, one 
of the world’s most northerly in¬ 
habited places. Alert, which is 
500 miles from the North Pole, 
reported a temperature that was 
a couple of degrees higher. 


deep freeze is expected to ease 



Jeffrey Phelps/AP 

A man walks along Lake Michigan on Wednesday in Milwaukee, where temperatures were sub-zero and wind chills were minus 50 degrees. 



Tom Stromme, The Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune/AP 


Todd Mizener, The Moline (III.) Dispatch & Rock Island Argus/AP 


City snow crews remove snow in minus 33 degree weather in Ice forms on the eyelashes of Aubreyanne Edwards, of Rock Island, 

Bismarck, N.D., on Wednesday. III., as she braves the cold in her hometown Wednesday. 


Officials in dozens of cities fo¬ 
cused on protecting vulnerable 
people from the cold, including 
the homeless, seniors and those 
living in substandard housing. 

At least eight deaths were 
linked to the system, including 
an elderly Illinois man who was 
found several hours after he fell 
trying to get into his home and a 
University of Iowa student found 
behind an academic hall several 
hours before dawn. 

Elsewhere, a man was struck 
by a snowplow in the Chicago 
area, a young couple’s SUV struck 
another on a snowy road in north¬ 
ern Indiana and a Milwaukee 
man froze to death in a garage, 
authorities said. 

In Michigan, state and utility 
officials warned residents that 
they risked brief interruptions of 
natural gas service if they didn’t 
help reduce energy. The warning 
followed a fire at a utility’s subur¬ 


ban Detroit facility that affected 
natural gas supplies. 

An emergency alert was sent 
late Wednesday to cellphones ask¬ 
ing people to lower thermostats 
to 65 degrees or below through 
Friday. Michigan Gov. Gretchen 
Whitmer asked everyone to “do 
your part.” 

Aside from the safety risks and 
the physical discomfort, the sys¬ 
tem’s icy grip also took a heavy toll 
on infrastructure, halting trans¬ 
portation, knocking out electricity 
and interrupting water service. 

Amtrak canceled scores of 
trains to and from Chicago, one 
of the nation’s busiest rail hubs. 
Several families who intended to 
leave for Pennsylvania stood in 
ticket lines at Chicago’s Union 
Station only to be told all trains 
were canceled until Friday. 

“Had I known we’d be stranded 
here, we would have stayed in 
Mexico longer — where it was 


warmer,” said Anna Ebersol, who 
was traveling with her two sons. 

Ten diesel train lines in the 
Metra commuter network kept 
running, unlike the electric lines, 
but crews had to heat vital switch¬ 
es with gas flames and watched 
for rails that were cracked or 
broken. When steel rails break 
or even crack, trains are auto¬ 
matically halted until they are 
diverted or the section of rail is 
repaired, Metra spokesman Mi¬ 
chael Gillis said. 

A track in the Minneapolis 
light-rail system also cracked, 
forcing trains to share the re¬ 
maining track for a few hours. 

In Detroit, more than two 
dozen water mains froze. Cus¬ 
tomers were connected to other 
mains to keep water service from 
being interrupted, Detroit Water 
and Sewerage spokesman Bryan 
Peckinpaugh said. 

Most mains were installed 


from the early 1900s to the 1950s. 
They are 5 to 6 feet underground 
and beneath the frost line, but 
that matters little when tempera¬ 
tures drop so dramatically, Peck¬ 
inpaugh said. 

On a typical winter day, the 
city has five to nine breaks, with 
each taking about three days to 
fix. Those repairs will take lon¬ 
ger now with the large number of 
failures to fix, he said. 

“Water pipes are brittle. The 
more years they’ve gone through 
the freeze-thaw cycle,” the great¬ 
er the stress and strain, said Greg 
DiLoreto, a volunteer with the 
American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers and chair of its committee 
on American infrastructure. 

Pipes laid a century ago have 
far exceeded the life span for 
which they were designed, said 
DiLoreto, who described the 
aging process as “living on bor¬ 
rowed time.” 
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ICE force-feeding 
6 detainees on 
a hunger strike 



Rudy Gutierrez, The El Paso Times/AP 


Protesters walk in June outside the El Paso Processing Center in El Paso, Texas, where six immigrant 
detainees are being force-fed during a hunger strike. 


By Garance Burke 
and Martha Mendoza 

Associated. Press 

Federal immigration officials 
are force-feeding six immigrants 
through plastic nasal tubes dur¬ 
ing a hunger strike that’s gone on 
for a month inside a Texas deten¬ 
tion facility, The Associated Press 
has learned. 

U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement said 11 detainees 
at the El Paso Processing Center 
have been refusing food, some 
for more than 30 days. Detainees 
who reached the AP, along with 
a relative and an attorney rep¬ 
resenting hunger strikers, said 
nearly 30 detainees from India 
and Cuba have been refusing to 
eat, and some are now so weak 
they cannot stand up or talk. 

Another four detainees are on 
hunger strikes in the agency’s 
Miami, Phoenix, San Diego and 
San Francisco areas of responsi¬ 
bility, ICE spokeswoman Leticia 


Zamarripa said Wednesday. 

The men say they stopped 
eating to protest verbal abuse 
and threats of deportation from 
guards. They are also upset about 
lengthy lockups while awaiting 
legal proceedings. 

In mid-January, two weeks 
after they stopped eating, a fed¬ 
eral judge authorized force-feed¬ 
ing of some El Paso detainees, 
Zamarripa said. 

ICE officials say they closely 
monitor the food and water intake 
of detainees identified as being 
on a hunger strike to protect their 
health and safety. 

The men with nasal tubes are 
having persistent nosebleeds, 
and are vomiting several times a 
day, said Amrit Singh, whose two 
nephews from the Indian state 
of Punjab have been on hunger 
strike for about a month. 

“They are not well. Their bod¬ 
ies are really weak, they can’t talk 
and they have been hospitalized, 


back and forth,” said Singh, from 
California. “They want to know 
why they are still in the jail and 
want to get their rights and wake 
up the government immigration 
system.” 

Singh’s nephews are both seek¬ 
ing asylum. Court records show 
they pleaded guilty to a misde¬ 
meanor charge in September 
after illegally walking across the 
border near El Paso. 


To force-feed someone, medi¬ 
cal experts typically wind a tube 
tightly around their finger to 
make it bend easily, and put lubri¬ 
cant on the tip before shoving it 
into a patient’s nose. The patient 
has to swallow sips of water while 
the tube is pushed down their 
throat. It can be very painful. 

ICE classifies a detainee as a 
hunger striker after they refuse 
nine consecutive meals. 


Federal courts have not con¬ 
clusively decided whether a judge 
must issue an order before ICE 
force-feeds an immigration de¬ 
tainee, so rules vary by district 
and type of court, and sometimes 
orders are filed secretly. 

Since May 2015, volunteers for 
the nonprofit Freedom for Im¬ 
migrants have documented 1,396 
people on hunger strike in 18 im¬ 
migration detention facilities. 


Oil leases near sacred park moving forward 



Jeff Geissler/AP 


Chris Farthing, from Suffolks County, England, takes a picture in 
2015, at Chaco Culture National Historical Park in New Mexico, 
where a sale of oil and gas leases is planned in March. 


Trump appears to sour 
on border security talks 


By Susan Montoya Bryan 

Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — U.S. 
land managers will move forward 
in March with the sale of oil and 
gas leases that include land near 
Chaco Culture National Histori¬ 
cal Park and other sites sacred to 
Native American tribes. 

The sale comes as Democratic 
members of Congress, tribal 
leaders and environmentalists 
have criticized the federal Bu¬ 
reau of Land Management for 
pushing ahead with drilling per¬ 
mit reviews and preparations for 
energy leases despite the recent 
government shutdown. 

With limited staff on duty over 
the last month, the critics com¬ 
plained that they were locked out 
of the process because the agency 
didn’t release any information 
about the sale. They also ques¬ 
tioned whether the agency would 
be able to adequately review the 
land that’s up for bid and whether 
it would consider protests to the 
move. 

U.S. Sen. Tom Udall told The 
Associated Press in an email that 
he’s concerned about the latest 
attempt to lease potentially cul¬ 
turally significant land in New 
Mexico without a more compre¬ 
hensive plan in place. 

“It’s a mistake that while criti¬ 
cal public services were shut¬ 
tered for 35 days during the 
government shutdown, BLM still 
moved forward with this opaque 
process,” the New Mexico Demo¬ 
crat said. 


Agency spokeswoman Cathy 
Garber said officials decided 
to push back the lease sale by a 
couple of weeks to accommodate 
a public protest period that was 
delayed because of the shutdown. 
The agency quietly confirmed on 
its website that it would accept 
comments starting Feb. 11 and 
that the sale was scheduled for 
March 28. 

Depending on the outcome 
of the protest period, it’s pos¬ 
sible for the agency to withdraw 
the land in question, including 
nine parcels near Chaco, a world 
heritage site with massive stone 
structures, kivas and other fea¬ 
tures that archaeologists believe 
offered a religious or ritualistic 
experience. 


In all, more than 50 parcels in 
New Mexico and Oklahoma will 
be up for bid. 

“We cannot help but protest 
what appears to be an intentional 
bias in the favoring of oil and gas 
development over other inter¬ 
ests,” former Acoma Pueblo Gov. 
Kurt Riley said last week during 
a congressional forum. 

The Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs began working together 
on revamping the resource man¬ 
agement plan for the San Juan 
Basin. 

The partnership was meant to 
ensure tribes would be consulted 
and that scientific and archaeo¬ 
logical analysis would be done to 
guarantee cultural sensitivity. 


By Andrew Taylor 
and Alan Fram 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump took to Twitter 
on Thursday to ratchet up his de¬ 
mands on his long-stalled border 
wall, appearing to sour on con¬ 
gressional talks aimed at strik¬ 
ing a deal with Democrats that he 
could sign. 

In a barrage of morning tweets, 
Trump sent mixed messages in 
which he alternately hardened 
his wall demand but also suggest¬ 
ed that repairing existing fencing 
is a big part of his plan. 

“Lets just call them WALLS 
from now on and stop playing 
political games! A WALL is a 
WALL!” Trump tweeted. 

Trump’s tweets came a day 
after Democrats in the House 
offered a vague border security 
plan that would not provide a 
penny for his wall, ignoring — for 
now — his warnings that they’d 
be wasting their time if they don’t 
come up with wall money. 

The Democratic offer Wednes¬ 
day was just a starting point in 
House-Senate talks on border se¬ 
curity funding that kicked off in 
a basement room in the Capitol. 
A top Democrat acknowledged 
that “everything is on the table,” 
including the border barriers de¬ 
manded by Trump. Lawmakers 
on both sides flashed signs of flex¬ 
ibility, eager to demonstrate will¬ 
ingness to compromise in hopes 


of resolving the standoff with 
Trump that sparked the 35-day 
partial government shutdown. 

But Trump on Thursday 
tamped down expectations, tell¬ 
ing GOP negotiators that they 
were “wasting their time.” 

“Democrats, despite all of the 
evidence, proof and Caravans 
coming, are not going to give 
money to build the DESPER¬ 
ATELY needed WALL. I’ve got 
you covered. Wall is already 
being built, I don’t expect much 
help!” Trump tweeted. 

The high-stakes talks are tak¬ 
ing place against the backdrop of 
another possible shutdown in mid- 
February — an outcome Trump’s 
GOP allies in the Senate are espe¬ 
cially eager to avoid. Trump and 
the White House have proven to 
be an unpredictable force in the 
shutdown debate, mixing softer 
rhetoric about a multi-faceted 
approach to border security with 
campaign-style bluster about the 
wall. 

Senators revisited a bipartisan 
$1.6 billion proposal for 65 miles 
of fencing in the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley in Texas that passed a key 
committee last year. The panel 
of old-school lawmakers from 
the powerful appropriations 
committees has ample expertise 
on homeland security issues, as 
many of them helped finance a 
fence built over the years that 
stretches across much of the 
1,954-mile border. 
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Taimy Alvarez, South Florida Sun-Sentinel/AP 


FBI agents and Pembroke Pines police investigate a tunnel by a possible would-be bank robber which 
was discovered beneath the entrance to the Flamingo Pines shopping plaza in Pembroke Pines, Fla., on 
Wednesday. 


FBI finds tunnel leading to a bank 


* I’ve only seen something like this in the 
movies, f 

Michael Leverock 

Miami FBI spokesperson 


By Howard Cohen 

AND CARLI TEPROFF 

Miami Herald 

MIAMI — In what sounds like 
the plot from a bank heist movie, 
the FBI is on the case of a tunnel 
that leads to a bank. 

On Wednesday, agents 
swarmed the area to investigate 
what seems to be an attempt to 
reach a Chase branch by burrow¬ 
ing underground. 

That all unfolded in the middle 
of South Florida suburbia on a 
busy weekday along one of Bro¬ 
ward County’s most-traveled 
intersections. 

The clues to what lay under¬ 
neath started to surface the night 
before. Someone reported see¬ 
ing a pothole. The first call went 
to the Pembroke Pines Public 
Works Department. 

What the crew saw was no ordi¬ 
nary pothole. 

An orange extension cord was 
peeking through — the simple 
kind you might pick up at a gro¬ 
cery or hardware store. That 
didn’t look right to the work 
crew. 

That’s when they called the 
cops. 

The city’s police department 
also thought the hole looked suspi¬ 
cious. So they called in the feds. 

What police and the FBI found 
at the hole — its entrance covered 
by a wooden palette at Flamingo 


Road and Pines Boulevard — was 
“unique,” said Miami FBI spokes¬ 
man Michael Leverock. 

At the tunnel site, the FBI found 
a Honda generator, a winch and 
a wagon above ground near the 
woods line—indicating that some¬ 
one was using some sort of rope in 
the tunnel, Leverock said. 

Under the FBI’s supervision, 
more road crews descended on 
the site. Using heavy equipment, 
they tore up a two-lane street 
leading to the shopping plaza. 
That allowed investigators to 
comb through the tunnel. 

Seasoned agents marveled at 
the dimensions. 

(In 1977, the Standard Bank in 
Krugersdorp, South Africa, was 
robbed by people who took three 
months to excavate their way in¬ 
side. That tunnel heist remains 
unsolved.) 

“I’ve only seen something like 
this in the movies — and I’m not 
even sure I’ve seen this because 
it’s so small,” the FBI’s Leverock 
said. 

How small? 

Leverock said the tunnel was 


2 to 3 feet in diameter and about 
50 yards in length. No job for 
anyone but the slimmest of bank 
robbers. 

“You would have to be re¬ 
ally small to get in there and it 
would be very claustrophobic,” 
Leverock said. “There’s no way 
anybody could sit up in there, 
that’s how small it was.” 

But whoever dug through the 
wooded area to get to the bank 
wasn’t in a hurry. 

“They could have been doing 
this for a month. This was not an 
overnight thing,” Leverock said. 

The FBI is treating the dis¬ 
covery as an attempted bank 
robbery. 

Chase has not commented. 

A Palm Beach County Sheriff’s 
Office K-9 unit was called in 
Wednesday to pick up the scent of 
anyone hiding inside. No one was 
found. 

The bank was not breached 
and no money was stolen, the FBI 
said. 

The FBI’s investigation is on¬ 
going. The bank remained open 
through the saga. 


Parole proposed 
for imprisoned 
Manson follower 


By Christopher Weber 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A Califor¬ 
nia panel on Wednesday recom¬ 
mended that Charles Manson 
follower Leslie Van Houten be 
paroled after serving more than 
four decades in prison. 

After a hearing at the women’s 
prison in Corona, Calif., commis¬ 
sioners of the Board of Parole 
Hearings found for the third time 
that Van Houten, 69, is suitable 
for release. 

If her case withstands a 150- 
day review process, it will rest 
in the hands of California’ Gov. 
Gavin Newsom. Van Houten was 
recommended for parole twice 
previously, but then-Gov. Jerry 
Brown blocked her release. 

Van Houten was among the 
followers in Manson’s murder¬ 
ous cult who stabbed to death 
wealthy grocer Leno LaBianca 
and his wife, Rosemary, in 1969. 
Van Houten was 19 during the 
killings, which came a day after 
other Manson followers killed 
pregnant actress Sharon Tate and 
four others in Los Angeles. 

Tate’s sister attended Wednes¬ 
day’s proceedings and said 
afterward that she vehement¬ 
ly disagrees with the parole 
recommendation. 

“I just have to hope and pray 
that the governor comes to the 
right decision” and keeps Van 
Houten behind bars, Debra Tate 
said. 

Van Houten’s lawyer, Rich 
Pfeiffer, said he was pleased with 
how the commissioners focused 
on making sure that she took “full 
responsibility” for her role in the 
killings. 

“She chose to go with Manson. 
She chose to listen to him. And 
she acknowledges that,” Pfeiffer 
said. He predicted that it “will be 
much more difficult” for Newsom 
to block parole than it was for 
Brown. 

In his decision last year, Brown 
acknowledged Van Houten’s youth 
at the time of the crime, her more 
than four decades of good behav¬ 
ior as a prisoner and her abuse at 
the hands of Manson. But he said 


she still laid too much blame on 
Manson for the murders. 

At her last hearing, Van Houten 
described a troubled childhood. 
She said she was devastated 
when her parents divorced when 
she was 14. Soon after, she said, 
she began hanging out with her 
school’s outcast crowd and using 
drugs. When she was 17, she and 
her boyfriend ran away to San 


Francisco’s 


Haight-Ashbury 
District dur¬ 
ing the city’s 
Summer of 
Love. 

She was 
traveling up 
and down the 
California 
coast when 
acquaintanc¬ 
es led her to 
Manson. He 
was holed up 
at an aban¬ 
doned movie 
ranch on the 
outskirts of 
Los Ange¬ 
les where 
he had re¬ 
cruited what 
he called a 
“family” to 
survive what 
he insisted 
would be a 
race war he 
would launch 
by commit¬ 
ting a series of random, horrify¬ 
ing murders. 

Van Houten said she joined sev¬ 
eral other members of the group 
in killing the LaBiancas, carv¬ 
ing up Leno LaBianca’s body and 
smearing the couple’s blood on 
the walls. 

No one who took part in the 
Tate-LaBianca murders has been 
released from prison. 

Manson died in 2017 of natural 
causes at a California hospital 
while serving a life sentence. 

Earlier this month, a California 
parole panel recommended for 
the first time that Manson fol¬ 
lower Robert Beausoleil be freed. 
Beausoleil was convicted of kill¬ 
ing musician Gary Hinman. 



Sen. Rand Paul awarded $580,000 in suit over attack by neighbor 


By Michael Brice-Saddler 

The Washington Post 

A Kentucky jury on Wednesday 
awarded Sen. Rand Paul, R-Ky., 
more than $580,000 in a lawsuit 
against a next-door neighbor who 
broke six of the senator’s ribs in 
2017 over a long-standing land¬ 
scaping dispute, The Associated 
Press reported. 

Rene Boucher, of Bowling 


Green, Ky., pleaded guilty to 
assaulting Paul in their War¬ 
ren County gated community 
in March 2017. The 60-year-old 
tackled the second-term senator 
because Paul was stacking a pile 
of debris near his yard, according 
to court documents — a violent 
finale to a long-standing dispute 
over lawn care. He admitted to 
the attack and told authorities at 
the time he’d “had enough.” 


Boucher was found guilty of 
one count of assaulting a mem¬ 
ber of Congress and in June was 
sentenced to 30 days in prison. A 
mutual friend said the two men, 
both of whom are doctors, had 
argued over lawn care in the past 
and had not spoken in years. 

Matthew Baker, Boucher’s at¬ 
torney, said the attack was not 
politically motivated. 


Paul was awarded $375,000 in 
punitive damages and $200,000 
for pain and suffering, the AP 
reported, in addition to $7,834 for 
medical expenses. 

Paul sought up to $1.5 million 
in compensatory and punitive 
damages, according to the AP, 
and testified during the trial that 
he had trouble breathing after 
being hit by Boucher with such 


force that both men traveled 5 to 
10 feet through the air. 

The senator also said he was 
afraid for his life. 

“The thought crossed my mind 
that I may never get up from this 
lawn again,” Paul said. 

On Wednesday evening, Paul 
wrote on Twitter, “We need to 
send a clear message that vio¬ 
lence is not the answer — any¬ 
time, anywhere.” 
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Apple nixes Facebook’s Research app 


By Barbara Ortutay 
and Frank Bajak 

Associated Press 


NEW YORK — Apple says Facebook 
can no longer distribute an app that paid 
users, including teenagers, to extensive¬ 
ly track their phone and web use. 

In doing so, Apple closed off Face- 
book’s efforts to sidestep Apple’s app 
store and its tighter rules on privacy. 

The tech blog TechCrunch reported 
late Tuesday that Facebook paid peo¬ 
ple about $20 a month to install and 
use the Facebook Research app. While 
Facebook says that was done with per¬ 
mission, the company has a history of 
defining “permission” loosely and ob¬ 
scuring what data it collects. 

“I don’t think they make it very clear 
to users precisely what level of access 
they were granting when they gave 
permission,” mobile app security re¬ 
searcher Will Strafach said Wednesday. 
“There is simply no way the users un¬ 
derstood this.” 

He said Facebook’s claim that users 
understood the scope of data collection 
was “muddying the waters.” 

Facebook says fewer than 5 percent 
of the app’s users were teens and they 
had parental permission. Nonetheless, 
the revelation is yet another blemish 
on Facebook’s track record on privacy 
and could invite further regulatory 
scrutiny. 

And it comes less than a week after 
court documents revealed that Face- 
book allowed children to rack up huge 
bills on digital games and that it had re¬ 
jected recommendations for addressing 
it for fear of hurting revenue growth. 

For now, the app appears to be avail¬ 
able for Android phones, though not 
through Google’s main app store. 

Google had no comment Wednesday. 

Apple said Facebook was distributing 
Facebook Research through an internal 
distribution mechanism meant for com¬ 
pany employees, not outsiders. Apple 
has revoked that capability. 

TechCrunch reported separately 
Wednesday that Google was using the 


same privileged access to Apple’s mobile 
operating system for a market research 
app, Screenwise Meter. Asked about it 
by The Associated Press, Google said it 
had disabled the app on Apple devices 
and apologized for its “mistake.” 

The company said Google had always 
been “upfront with users” about how it 
used data collected by the app, which 
offered users points that could be ac¬ 


crued for gift cards. In contrast to the 
Facebook Research app, Google said 
its Screenwise Meter app never asked 
users to let the company circumvent 
network encryption, meaning it is far 
less intrusive. 

Facebook is still permitted to dis¬ 
tribute apps through Apple’s app store, 
though such apps are reviewed by Apple 
ahead of time. 


The Facebook app 
icon is seen on an 
iPhone. 


Karly Domb Sadof/AP 
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Apple’s move Wednesday restricts 
Facebook’s ability to test those apps 
— including core apps such as Facebook 
and Instagram — before they are re¬ 
leased through the app store. 

Facebook previously pulled an app 
called Onavo Protect from Apple’s app 
store because of its stricter require¬ 
ments. But Strafach, who disman¬ 
tled the Facebook Research app on 
TechCrunch’s behalf, told the AP that it 
was mostly Onavo repackaged and re¬ 
branded, as the two apps shared about 
98 percent of their code. 

As of Wednesday, a disclosure form on 
Betabound, one of the services that dis¬ 
tributed Facebook Research, informed 
prospective users that by installing 
Facebook Research they are letting 
Facebook collect a range of data. That 
includes information on apps users have 
installed, when they use them and what 
they do on them. Information is also col¬ 
lected on how other people interact with 
users and their content within those 
apps, according to the disclosure. 

Betabound warned that Facebook 
may collect information even when an 
app or web browser uses encryption. 

Strafach said emails, social media ac¬ 
tivities, private messages and just about 
anything else could be intercepted. 

He said the only data absolutely safe 
from snooping are from services such 
as Signal and Apple’s iMessages that 
fully encrypt messages prior to trans¬ 
mission, a method known as end-to-end 
encryption. 

Strafach, who is CEO of Guardian 
Mobile Firewall, said he was aghast to 
discover Facebook caught red-handed 
violating Apple’s trust. 

He said such traffic-capturing tools 
are supposed to be only for trusted part¬ 
ners to use internally. Instead, he said 
Facebook was scooping up all incoming 
and outgoing data traffic from unwit¬ 
ting members of the public — in an app 
geared toward teenagers. 

“This is very flagrantly not allowed,” 
Strafach said. “It’s mind-blowing how 
defiant Facebook was acting.” 


Fire destroys landmark paper plant 


Associated Press 


ELMWOOD PARK, N.J. — A 
landmark New Jersey paper plant 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Fire crews from around the 
area were called late Wednesday 
afternoon to the Marcal Paper 
Mills in Elmwood Park. They 
battled the blaze for several hours 
amid frigid weather but were un¬ 
able to save the structure or the 
iconic red sign that was visible for 
years along Route 80. 

Authorities said no injuries 
were reported in the blaze, which 
apparently began in a nearby 
warehouse. Roughly 200 people 
work at the mill, but it’s unclear 
how many were there. 

The cause of the blaze remains 
under investigation. The fire and 
related issues forced some near¬ 
by schools to cancel classes for 
Thursday. 

The fire is the second reported 
in January at the site. Another 
large fire occurred there in 2017. 


Anne-Marie Caruso, The (North Jersey) Record/AP 

Fire crews battle a four alarm fire at the Marcal Paper Mills factory 
in Elmwood Park on Wednesday. 



Federal prosecutors seek 
life sentence for ‘El Chapo’ 


New York Daily News 

NEW YORK — This is sure to 
make Joaquin “El Chapo” Guz¬ 
man homesick. 

Just as U.S. federal prosecutors 
in Brooklyn issued a final plea to 
jurors Wednesday to convict the 
accused Mexican drug lord, the 
president of Mexico announced 
his government will no longer 
prosecute cartel leaders. 

“Capos will not be arrested, be¬ 
cause that is not our strategy. It 
is no longer the intention to arm 
operatives against capos,” Presi¬ 
dent Andres Manuel Lopez Ob- 
rador said at a news conference 
held Wednesday in Mexico City, 
according to reports. 

“What we want is to reduce 
insecurity by attending to the 
causes,” he added. 

Guzman, known more com¬ 
monly as “El Chapo,” has been 
on trial in federal court in Brook¬ 
lyn since November 2018. He has 


pleaded not guilty to a 10-count 
indictment accusing him of lead¬ 
ing the largest drug traffick¬ 
ing organization in history, the 
Sinaloa Cartel. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Andrea 
Goldbarg concluded the govern¬ 
ment’s colossal case against the 
drug lord late Wednesday, ask¬ 
ing jurors to find him guilty of all 
charges, which would send him to 
prison for life. 

During her summation, Gold¬ 
barg said Guzman broke out of 
prison in the past because he 
feared he would be passed over to 
“the gringos.” 

In January 2017, following two 
successful escapes from prison, 
he was extradited to the U.S. 

“He knew he was guilty of the 
drug trafficking charges he faced 
in the U.S.,” she said. “He wanted 
to avoid sitting here in front of 
you.” 
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E-cigs beat gum, patch in quit-smoking study 



Frank Franklin ll/AP 


A liquid nicotine solution is poured into a vaping device at a store in 
New York in 2014. A new study suggests vaping is more effective 
than other means of giving up smoking cigarettes. 


By Matthew Perrone 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A major 
new study provides the strongest 
evidence yet that vaping can help 
smokers quit cigarettes, with e- 
cigarettes proving nearly twice 
as effective as nicotine gums and 
patches. 

The British research, published 
Wednesday in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, could influ¬ 
ence what doctors tell their pa¬ 
tients and shape the debate in the 
U.S., where the Food and Drug 
Administration has come under 
pressure to more tightly regulate 
the burgeoning industry amid a 
surge in teenage vaping. 

“We know that patients are ask¬ 
ing about e-cigarettes and many 
doctors haven’t been sure what 
to say,” said Dr. Nancy Rigotti, 
a tobacco treatment specialist at 
Harvard Medical School who was 
not involved in the study. “I think 
they now have more evidence to 
endorse e-cigarettes.” 

At the same time, Rigotti and 
other experts cautioned that no 
vaping products have been ap¬ 
proved in the U.S. to help smok¬ 
ers quit. 

Smoking is the No. 1 cause of 
preventable death worldwide, 
blamed for nearly 6 million deaths 
a year. Quitting is notoriously dif¬ 
ficult, even with decades-old nic¬ 


otine aids and newer prescription 
drugs. More than 55 percent of 
U.S. smokers try to quit each year, 
and only about 7 percent succeed, 
according to government figures. 

Electronic cigarettes, which 
have been available in the U.S. 
since about 2007 and have grown 
into a $6.6 billion-a-year industry, 
are battery-powered devices that 
typically heat a flavored nicotine 
solution into an inhalable vapor. 

Most experts agree the vapor 


is less harmful than cigarette 
smoke since it doesn’t contain 
most of the cancer-causing by¬ 
products of burning tobacco. But 
there is virtually no research on 
the long-term effects of the chem¬ 
icals in the vapor, some of which 
are toxic. 

At the same time, there have 
been conflicting studies on 
whether e-cigarettes actually 
help smokers kick the habit. Last 
year, an influential panel of U.S. 


experts concluded there was 
only “limited evidence” of their 
effectiveness. 

In the new study, researchers 
tracked nearly 900 middle-age 
smokers who were randomly as¬ 
signed to receive either e-ciga- 
rettes or nicotine replacement 
products, including patches, gums 
and lozenges. After one year, 18 
percent of e-cigarette users were 
smoke-free, compared with 9.9 
percent of those using the other 
products. 

“Anything which helps smokers 
to avoid heart disease and cancer 
and lung disease is a good thing, 
and e-cigarettes can do that,” said 
Peter Hajek, study co-author and 
an addiction specialist at Queen 
Mary University of London. 

The study was more rigorous 
than previous ones, which largely 
surveyed smokers about e-ciga- 
rette use. Participants in this 
experiment underwent chemical 
breath testing. 

Smokers in the e-cigarette 
group received a $26 starter 
kit, while those in the nicotine- 
replacement group received a 
three-month supply of the prod¬ 
uct of their choice, costing about 
$159. Participants were responsi¬ 
ble for buying follow-up supplies. 

“If you have a method of help¬ 
ing people with smoking cessa¬ 
tion that is both more effective 
and less costly, that should be of 


great interest to anyone provid¬ 
ing health services,” said Ken¬ 
neth Warner, a retired University 
of Michigan public health profes¬ 
sor who was not involved in the 
study. 

Several factors may have 
boosted the results. All the par¬ 
ticipants were recruited from a 
government smoking-cessation 
program and were presumably 
motivated to quit. They also re¬ 
ceived four weeks of anti-smok¬ 
ing counseling. 

The researchers didn’t test 
e-cigarettes against new drugs 
such as Pfizer’s Chantix, which 
has shown higher rates of suc¬ 
cess than older nicotine-based 
treatments. 

Funding for the study came 
from the British government, 
which has embraced e-cigarettes 
as a potential tool to combat smok¬ 
ing through state-run health ser¬ 
vices. Some of the authors have 
been paid consultants to makers 
of anti-smoking products. 

U.S. health authorities have been 
more reluctant about backing the 
products, in part because the long¬ 
term effects are unknown. 

“We need more studies about 
their safety profile, and I don’t 
think anyone should be changing 
practice based on one study,” said 
Belinda Borrelli, a psychologist 
specializing in smoking cessation 
at Boston University. 



Carlos Osorio/AP 

Ford assembly line worker Nicholas Gotts uses a new wearable technology called an EksoVest while 
working on a vehicle in Flat Rock, Mich., in September. 


Plutonium shipped from 
SC to Nevada in secret 


Associated Press 

RENO, Nev. — The U.S. De¬ 
partment of Energy revealed on 
Wednesday that it secretly shipped 
weapons-grade plutonium from 
South Carolina to a nuclear secu¬ 
rity site in Nevada months ago de¬ 
spite the state’s protests. 

The Justice Department noti¬ 
fied a federal judge in Reno that 
the government trucked in the ra¬ 
dioactive material to store at the 
site 70 miles north of Las Vegas 
before Nevada first asked a court 
to block the move in November. 

Department lawyers said in a 
nine-page filing that the previ¬ 
ously classified information about 
the shipment from South Caroli¬ 
na can be disclosed now because 
enough time has passed to pro¬ 
tect national security. They didn’t 
specify when the one-half metric 
ton of plutonium was transferred. 


Nevada Gov. Steve Sisolak said 
he’s “beyond outraged by this 
completely unacceptable decep¬ 
tion.” He announced at a hastily 
called news conference in Carson 
City late Wednesday the state is 
now seeking another court order 
to block any more shipments of 
plutonium as it pursues “any and 
all legal remedies,” including 
contempt of court orders against 
the federal government. 

The newly elected Democrat 
said he’s exploring options for 
the plutonium that already has 
arrived and is working with Ne¬ 
vada’s congressional delegation 
to fight back against the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment’s “reckless disregard” 
for the safety of Nevadans. 

Democratic Sen. Jacky Rosen 
called the government’s move 
“deceitful and unethical.” 


Vests aim to ease burden for assembly workers 


Associated Press 

FLAT ROCK, Mich. — Ford Motor Co. and other 
manufacturers want to help their workers take a 
load off. Or at least make it easier to lift a load up. 

Ford is among several companies providing wear¬ 
able technology to elevate and support their work¬ 
ers’ arms. 

Nicholas Gotts wears an EksoVest during his 
shifts building Mustangs at the Flat Rock Assem¬ 


bly Plant in suburban Detroit. He said the exoskel¬ 
eton makes his job “a whole lot easier and a lot less 
strenuous.” 

Ford piloted the EksoVest at two U.S. plants be¬ 
fore deciding last year to expand its use to 15 fac¬ 
tories and seven countries. The vest provides lift 
assistance for 5 to 15 pounds per arm. 

Aerospace giant Boeing Co. is among other compa¬ 
nies that provide their workers with exoskeletons. 


Texas inmate executed for Houston officer's death 


HUNTSVILLE, Texas — A 
61-year-old Texas inmate was 
executed Wednesday evening for 
killing a Houston police officer 
more than three decades ago. 

Robert Jennings received a 
lethal injection for the July 1988 
fatal shooting of Officer Elston 
Howard during a robbery at an 
adult bookstore that authorities 
said was part of a crime spree. 


As witnesses filed into the 
death chamber, Jennings asked 
a chaplain standing next to him if 
he knew the name of the slain of¬ 
ficer. The chaplain didn’t appear 
to respond, and a prison official 
then told the warden to proceed 
with the punishment. 

Outside the prison, more than 
100 officers stood vigil. 

From The Associated Press 
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Sharks drawn to warm waters by power plant 



Photos by Ariel Schalit/AP 


Researchers from the predator project at the Morris Kahn Marine Research Station look for sharks in 
the Mediterranean Sea off the coast of the Israeli city of Hadera. 



A 6-foot sandbar shark is caught by researchers on Jan. 21. 


By Alon Bernstein 
and Isabel Debre 

Associated. Press 

HADERA, Israel — A giant 
power plant with billowing smoke 
may not look like the most natu¬ 
ral habitat for sea life. But the hot 
water gushing from an industrial 
plant in Israel’s northern city 
of Hadera has drawn schools of 
sharks that are increasingly en¬ 
dangered by overfishing in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Now the hot spot is also draw¬ 
ing tourists. 

Sandbar and dusky sharks have 
been sighted around the power 
plant for decades, but scientists 
started collecting data only two 
years ago. Although they are still 
trying to count the smatterings of 
sharks nearby, researcher Aviad 
Scheinin said the hundreds flock¬ 
ing exclusively to the Hadera 
power plant every winter quali¬ 
fies as “a legitimate and rare 
phenomenon.” 

“The paradox that we see here 
is that this is not a natural envi¬ 
ronment ... and you cannot see 
it anywhere else in the vicinity,” 
said Scheinin, manager of the top 
predator project at the Morris 
Kahn Marine Research Station, 
established by the University of 
Haifa. 

“This phenomenon is influ¬ 
enced and created by men, both 
with the power plant and the sea’s 
increasingly warm water.” 

The shifting climate of the 
Mediterranean Sea has been cre¬ 
ating a bizarre boon for sharks, 
which thrive in and chase warm 
water. 

Experts say the warm water 
stimulates shark metabolisms, 
improves their breathing cycles 
and facilitates their pregnancies. 

“The spectacle is logical, but 
still very mysterious,” said Alen 
Soldo, co-president of the Shark 
Specialist Group at the Interna¬ 
tional Union for Conservation of 
Nature based in Switzerland. 

He said the power plant’s water 
temperature —10 degrees warm¬ 
er than the rest of the sea — is 
what likely attracts the sharks 
to Hadera from deeper, colder 
waters during the winter season. 
Beyond that, though, a great deal 


remains unknown. “We know 
sharks love this water, and we can 
hypothesize, but we can’t say with 
certainty exactly why,” he said. 

Soldo added that although he 


hadn’t heard of sharks congregat¬ 
ing at power plants outside Israel, 
he could name a few other Medi¬ 
terranean hot spots, such as coral 
reefs near Beirut, where sharks 


swarm in a similarly random 
way, perhaps driven by salinity 
and temperature levels. 

Scientists say the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea has never been warmer, 
because of climate change and 
the recent expansion of the Suez 
Canal, which opened the flood¬ 
gates to Red Sea waters, among 
the warmest in the world. 

A recent study, published last 
fall in the journal Nature Cli¬ 
mate Change, found that climate 
change is steadily heating the 
Mediterranean Sea by 0.4 de¬ 
grees every decade, making the 
region among the hardest hit in 
the world. 

“The winters are not as cold 
as they used to be here, and they 
are no longer a limiting factor for 
sharks,” Scheinin said. “Many 
new shark species are coming to 
the eastern Mediterranean from 
colder areas and establishing 
populations.” 

On a recent trip, Scheinin 
steered his small boat of re¬ 


searchers along the coast and cut 
the motor. The team bobbed in 
the currents of the power plant 
discharge, straining to spot slen¬ 
der shadows whipping by in the 
turquoise water. 

A sudden churning in the 
water jolted the crew to action. 
A five-foot-long sandbar shark, 
ensnared by ropes, popped up at 
the boat’s ledge. The researchers 
leaned over and wrangled with 
it, planting a high-tech tag on its 
dorsal fin to track its movements 
before setting it free. 

“It’s ironic that all of our 
knowledge of sharks currently 
comes from the very fisheries 
that are threatening them,” said 
Eyal Bigal, the lab manager of 
the project. 

The Morris Kahn Station’s 
top predator team is working to 
change that, pulling together the 
first comprehensive body of data 
about the understudied and en¬ 
dangered Mediterranean shark 
species. 

Overfishing, spurred by de¬ 
mand along with lax fishing laws 
in neighboring countries like 
Lebanon and Syria, has depleted 
the Mediterranean shark popu¬ 
lation by more than 90 percent 
since the 1950s, researchers say. 

An absence of top predators 
imperils the balance of the entire 
marine ecosystem. 

“If you erase the ones at the 
top, the food chain will collapse,” 
Soldo said. “New species may 
emerge and start preying on pop¬ 
ulations crucial to human food 
security. Whole life forms may go 
extinct.” 

Hadera’s hot spot for sharks 
is now attracting visitors curi¬ 
ous about the creatures and the 
threats they face. 

The municipality and Israel’s 
Nature and Parks Authority, 
among other groups, are partner¬ 
ing to build an observation center. 
They recently launched a lecture 
series to educate tourists about 
shark behavior and protection. 

Scheinin said studying the 
sharks in Hadera could be a har¬ 
binger that “helps us assess what 
will happen to different species 
when waters elsewhere reach the 
temperatures we have here now.” 


Shark attacks decline dramatically worldwide, researchers say 


By Jenny Staletovich 
Miami Herald 

MIAMI — Looks like it’s safe to get back 
in the water. 

Shark attacks, still rare despite movie 
plot lines and one fatal attack off Cape Cod, 
declined dramatically worldwide in 2018 
and plummeted by nearly half in Florida 
waters, according to the Florida Museum 
of Natural History’s International Shark 
Attack File, an annual report released 
Monday. 

The steep drop, a statistical anomaly, 
suggests swimmers may be getting bet¬ 
ter at heeding warnings, research director 
Gavin Naylor said in a statement. 

“It begs the question of whether we’re 
seeing fewer bites because there are fewer 


sharks — that would be the ‘glass half- 
empty’ interpretation. Or it could be that 
the general public is heeding the advice of 
beach safety officials,” he said. 

Florida usually tops the chart in unpro¬ 
voked attacks across the U.S., with Volusia 
County annually crowned the shark attack 
capital of the world. But last year, the num¬ 
ber in the state fell by nearly half, from 31 
to 16. Naylor said that’s likely linked to a 
decline in blacktip sharks, the species usu¬ 
ally linked to attacks in state waters. 

“Blacktips used to amass in huge num¬ 
bers along the coast of Florida,” he said, 
but numbers have shrunk over the last two 
to three years. 

“The fact that numbers of that particular 
species appear to be diminishing would be 
consistent with the number of bites being a 


little lower than in past years,” he said. 

Researchers with the conservation 
group Osearch said two great white sharks 
they tagged last year off South Carolina 
were tracked swimming off Key West last 
month. 

The number of attacks worldwide 
dropped from 88 to 66, with four fatal at¬ 
tacks, down from an annual average of six. 
The U.S. continues to rank first worldwide, 
even as the number of attacks fell from 53 
to 32, the study found. 

Despite last year’s decline, Naylor said 
globally the number of bites is gradually 
rising as populations swell and the num¬ 
ber of people in the water increases. Fatal 
attacks, however, have been dropping for 
decades as beach officials get faster and 
better at responding, he said. 


Naylor singled out one hot spot to watch: 
Cape Cod, where great white sharks at¬ 
tacked swimmers twice, including the first 
fatality in 82 years. Naylor said rebound¬ 
ing seal populations protected by the Ma¬ 
rine Mammal Protection Act are drawing 
greater numbers of the massive predators. 

“An increase in sharks is a symptom of 
restoring healthy oceans,” he said. “What 
the public needs to do is become informed 
about these animals, understand their be¬ 
havior patterns and listen to the guidelines 
issued by beach safety patrols.” 

The International Shark Attack File, 
started in 1958, is the only ongoing, verified 
record of shark bites worldwide, with more 
than 6,200 attacks dating to the 1500s. The 
research program releases an annual re¬ 
port to document shark attack trends. 
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For 4th week, teens 
protest for planet 


Associated. Press 

BRUSSELS — Ten of thousands 
of teenagers in Belgium skipped 
school for the fourth week in a row 
Thursday in an attempt to push 
authorities into providing better 
protection for the world’s climate. 

Police say the march through 
Brussels drew at least 12,500 
students, and another march in 
eastern Liege had at least as many 
protesters as the youth movement 
spread farther across the country. 
In Leuven, close to Brussels, there 
were more than 3,000 protesters, 
including many primary school 
pupils. 

The sustained success of the 
marches comes despite some 
school measures to dissuade stu¬ 
dents who continue to stay away 


every Thursday. It started with a 
few thousand four weeks ago and 
swelled to 35,000 last week. 

The protests have kept a focus 
on climate change as a political 
pressure point before national and 
European Union elections after 
70,000 demonstrators held a cli¬ 
mate march through Brussels on 
Sunday. 

“They left us a planet in a bad 
shape so it is our job to change 
that,” said Manon Wilmart, 17. 
“But we can do it. We are younger 
and we know that we can do it. We 
are in the mood to change the cli¬ 
mate, to change everything.” 

On top of the student march it¬ 
self, about 3,400 academics also 
published an open letter in sup¬ 
port of the grass-roots movement. 



Francisco Seco/AP 


Thousands of young people crowd the streets Thursday during a climate change protest in Brussels. 
Teenagers in Belgium have skipped school for four weeks in a row to push for climate protection. 


In Brazil, 
toxic mud 
and grim 
searches 



DigitalGlobe/AP 


Satellite images show fields and farm homes near Brumadinho, 
Brazil, on Sept. 23, top, and the same area on Wednesday, bottom, 
after a dam collapsed and covered the area on Jan. 25. 


Associated Press 

BRUMADINHO, Brazil — 
Under a scorching sun, Tereza 
Ferreira Nascimento on Wednes¬ 
day dug through the mud with gar¬ 
den tools and her hands in search 
of her brother, Paulo Giovane dos 
Santos, resigned to the reality that 
he was most likely dead six days 
after the collapse of a Brazilian 
dam holding back mine waste. 

As search and recovery efforts 
continued, authorities also worked 
to slow the reddish-brown mud 
that was heading down a small 
river with high concentrations of 
iron oxide, threatening to contam¬ 
inate a much larger waterway that 
provides drinking water to com¬ 
munities in five of the country’s 
26 states. 

Friday’s breach at the mine 
owned and operated by the Vale 
mining company led to a sea of 
mud that plastered several areas 
of the southeastern city of Bru¬ 
madinho. To date, 99 people have 
been confirmed dead and 259 are 
missing. 

“We have been here since Fri¬ 
day, taking turns between broth¬ 
ers, brothers-in-law, searching 
for the body so that we can at least 
give him a dignified burial,” said 
Nascimento, holding back tears. 
“So far it has been in vain.” 

Nascimento’s sister-in-law, 
Sonia Monteiro, knelt down to 
smell the mud. Other smells, of 
dead animals, had thrown them 
off before, but this time they be¬ 
lieved they were on the right 
track. “We were sensing a smell 
here, more or less, so we are dig¬ 
ging to see if we find him,” said 
Nascimento, 41. 

In the distance, helicopters 
could be heard and firefight¬ 


ers, wearing masks because of 
the strong smell of decomposing 
bodies, worked several areas. In 
theory, they were still in search 
for survivors, but no one had been 
rescued alive since Saturday, 
making chances for a miracle less 
with each passing moment. 

Authorities said that in some 
cases they were struggling to 
identify the deceased, as bodies 
were badly bloated or in pieces. 

It could be several days or 
weeks before many bodies are 
found, as the mud extends sev¬ 
eral yards deep. Firefighters have 
to be careful in spots where it is 
particularly mushy so as not to 
become trapped themselves. 


To cover more ground, fire¬ 
fighters said they had recruited 
58 volunteers to search in areas of 
low risk. 

The release of the muddy waste 
has already turned the normally 
greenish water of the Paraopeba 
River brown about 10 miles down¬ 
stream from the southeastern city 
of Brumadhinho, where the bro¬ 
ken dam is. 

The Paraopeba flows into 
the much larger Sao Francisco 
River, which provides drinking 
and irrigation water to hundreds 
of municipalities and larger cit¬ 
ies such as Petrolina, in the state 
of Pernambuco, 870 miles from 
Brumadhino. 


Italy slides into recession 


Associated Press 

MILAN — Italy has fallen back 
into recession, intensifying con¬ 
cerns about the 19-country eu¬ 
rozone economy and a possible 
flare-up in the debt market jitters 
that had haunted the bloc in recent 
years. 

The Italian economy, the third- 
largest in the eurozone, contracted 
by a quarterly rate of 0.2 percent 
in the fourth quarter of 2018, the 
national statistics agency said. 

Following a 0.1 percent drop in 
the previous three-month period, 
that means Italy is in a technical 


recession, defined as two straight 
quarters of economic contraction 
—just four years after its last one. 

Italy’s recession is one reason 
why the wider eurozone slowed 
in 2018, along with uncertainties 
related to Brexit, the China-U.S. 
trade spat and new vehicle emis¬ 
sions standards. 

Though the eurozone is perform¬ 
ing better than in the dark days of 
the debt crisis, which threatened 
to break up the euro currency, 
it’s still lagging the U.S. economy, 
which is projected to have grown 
about 3 percent in 2018. 
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WORLD _ 

Report says Britian 
not ready for Brexit 


Canada reducing its staff 
at Cuba embassy by half 


By Danica Kirka 

Associated. Press 

LONDON — A key member of 
Prime Minister Theresa May’s 
government acknowledged 

Thursday that Britain’s exit from 
the European Union may have to 
be delayed if negotiations on a di¬ 
vorce deal drag on. 

Foreign Secretary Jeremy 
Hunt told the BBC that while it 
is difficult to know whether ne¬ 
gotiations will stretch to the final 
hours, a delay may be necessary 
to pass legislation to implement 
Brexit. His comments gained at¬ 
tention because of fears the coun¬ 
try is simply not ready to leave 
— even though May’s Downing 
Street office insisted nothing had 
changed. 

“I think it is true that if we 
ended up approving a deal in the 
days before 29 March then we 
might need some extra time to 
pass critical legislation, but if we 
are able to make progress sooner 
then that might not be necessary,” 
Hunt said. 

The comments come as the 
influential think tank the Insti¬ 


tute for Government warned the 
government was not ready should 
a no-deal Brexit come to pass. 
The think tank predicted that in 
a majority of broad policy areas, 
including health and borders, the 
government would be unable to 
avoid “major negative impacts.” 

“It is not just the government 
that needs to be ready — business 
and citizens need to know how 
the changes will affect them and 
what they need to do,” it said in a 
report. 

Britain’s carmakers issued a 
stark assessment Thursday about 
Brexit’s impact on the industry, 
warning that two-thirds of the 
country’s global trade is at risk if 
the U.K. leaves the EU without an 
agreement on the future. 

Investment in the industry 
fell 46 percent last year and 
new car production dropped 9.1 
percent to 1.52 million vehicles 
in 2018, in part because of con¬ 
cerns over Brexit, the Society of 
Motor Manufacturing said. Chief 
Executive Mike Hawes has de¬ 
scribed the threat of a no-deal as 
“catastrophic.” 

“With fewer than 60 days be- 



Alastair Grant/AP 


A Brexit protester demonstrates 
outside the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment in London on Monday. 

fore we leave the EU and the risk 
of crashing out without a deal 
looking increasingly real, UK Au¬ 
tomotive is on red alert,” Hawes 
said. “Brexit uncertainty has al¬ 
ready done enormous damage to 
output, investment and jobs.” 

If no deal is in place, existing 
trade agreements with the EU 
will evaporate overnight. Without 
such agreements, economic chaos 
is likely to follow, with fears about 
trade in food, medicine and other 
essential supplies. 

EU leaders have so far been 
unwilling to reconsider the with¬ 
drawal agreement. In a telephone 
call on Wednesday evening, Irish 
Prime Minister Leo Varadkar 
told May that it was necessary to 
have a backstop that was “legally 
robust and workable in practice.” 


By Rob Gillies 

Associated Press 

TORONTO — Canada an¬ 
nounced Wednesday it is remov¬ 
ing up to half of the Canadians at 
its embassy in Cuba after another 
diplomat fell mysteriously ill. 

Canada has confirmed 14 cases 
of unexplained health problems 
since early 2017. Twenty-six 
workers at the U.S. Embassy in 
Cuba have also been affected, suf¬ 
fering a range of symptoms and 
diagnoses including mild trau¬ 
matic brain injury, also known as 
concussion. 

Josefina Vidal, Cuba’s ambas¬ 
sador in Canada, issued a state¬ 
ment saying her government 
considered the move “incompre¬ 
hensible,” but “Cuba remains 
committed to keeping the good 
state of bilateral relations.” 

Global Affairs Canada said in 
a statement Wednesday that tests 
confirmed a 14th case. 

Canada said in November it was 
considering all options regarding 
its embassy in Cuba after a 13th 
case was confirmed. Canada is 
going from about 16 positions for 
Canadian staff at the Havana em¬ 
bassy to up to eight. 

Canada ordered the families of 
diplomatic staff in Cuba to return 
home last April. The 14 Canadi¬ 
ans affected include diplomats 


and some of their family mem¬ 
bers. A senior Canadian govern¬ 
ment official said in a briefing for 
journalists that the latest case in¬ 
volves a diplomat who arrived in 
the summer and reported symp¬ 
toms on Dec. 29. The official said 
recently confirmed cases dem¬ 
onstrate that these incidents are 
ongoing. 

Canada will continue to have 
an ambassador in Havana, and 
officials said full consular servic¬ 
es will be available to Canadians. 
But officials said other programs 
may be adjusted in the coming 
weeks and diplomatic staff from 
outside Cuba might assist. 

Cuba is a favorite tourist des¬ 
tination for Canadians, and 
the Canadian government said 
there is no evidence of any re¬ 
lated ailments among Canadian 
travelers. 

A senior Canadian government 
official said in the briefing that 
Cuba has been cooperating from 
the beginning and said Cuban 
officials are as frustrated as Ca¬ 
nadian officials. One official said 
Canadian relations with Cuba are 
very strong. Canadian govern¬ 
ment officials provided a brief¬ 
ing on the latest developments on 
condition of anonymity. 

Cuba has adamantly denied 
any involvement in the health 
problem. 
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Mr. Hot Dog says it's 
too cold for school 

Q rX PARKER — A school 
district in South Dako¬ 
ta had some fun as it announced 
that school would be closed 
Wednesday 
due to ex¬ 
treme cold. 

A talk¬ 
ing hot dog 
called “Mr. 
Hot Dog” 
— complete 
with a bun 
and mus¬ 
tard — told 
students in 
the Parker 
School District it was too cold for 
school. 

In a video on the district’s Face- 
book page, Mr. Hot Dog says: “I’m 
a hot dog! I need some heat! I’m 
not a cold dog!... You cannot have 
school! It’s too cold outside.” 

Mr. Hot Dog said he spoke 
with Superintendent Donavan 
DeBoer and school was closed 
Wednesday. 

Seals take over beach 
during shutdown 

A SAN FRANCISCO — 
Officials said dozens of 
elephant seals took over a beach 
in Northern California during 
the government shutdown when 
there was no staff to discourage 
the animals from congregating in 
the beach popular with tourists. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported about 60 adult seals that 
have birthed 35 pups took over at 
Drakes Beach in Point Reyes Na¬ 
tional Seashore, knocking down a 
fence and moving into the park¬ 
ing lot. 

Park spokesman John Dell’Osso 
said it’s likely recent storms inun¬ 
dated the elephant seals’ normal 
habitat with water. 

6-year-old white rhino 
dies at Baltimore zoo 

Hi! BALTIMORE — The 
1*1 L# Maryland Zoo in Bal¬ 
timore said one of its white rhi¬ 
noceros died. 

News outlets quoted a zoo 
statement saying that Jaharo 
died Sunday. The zoo’s general 
curator, Mike McClure, said the 
6-year-old rhino’s condition sud¬ 
denly declined after he had been 
undergoing treatment for serious 
health issues, but he was eating, 
drinking and behaving normally 
for the past several weeks. 

The zoo’s senior director of 
animal health, conservation and 
research, Dr. Ellen Bronson, 
said Jaharo was diagnosed last 
fall with a disorder in which the 
body’s immune system destroys 
red blood cells. 

Police: Would-be bank 
robber got cold feet 

||i| A FALL RIVER — Po- 
I¥ lice in Massachusetts 

were looking for a woman they 
said intended to rob a bank but 
got cold feet and left without a 
penny. 

Fall River police told the Her¬ 
ald News that the woman walked 
into the Fall River Municipal 
Credit Union on Monday and ap¬ 



THE CENSUS 

^ 1 ^ JM ■■! ■ M The amount for which a Massachusetts man sold a fake antique desk to a dealer before it wound up 

VT in a Connecticut museum. Prosecutors said Harold Gordon, 69, turned a plain writing desk into the 

W ’ ■■ ■■ “Bingham Family Civil War Memorial Secretary” and sold it to an antiques dealer. Gordon pleaded guilty 

Hr ® ® ® ™ Tuesday to wire fraud for forging an artifact and faces up to 20 years in prison. The Wadsworth Athene- 

um Museum of Art, which purchased the piece at a New York antiques show in 2015, said it has been 
offered a full refund. The piece was said to be a gift given to a Civil War veteran in honor of his brother, who was killed in the Battle of Antietam. 




Jae C. Hong/AP 


Team spirit 

Randy’s Donuts’ iconic sign in Inglewood, Calif., is shown repainted in bright yellow Tuesday to support the Los Angeles Ranis’ NFL Super 
Bowl bid. The Rams are scheduled to play the New England Patriots in Super Bowl LIU on Sunday in Atlanta. 


proached a teller. 

Police said the woman told the 
teller “give me a minute,” then 
went over to a counter and wrote 
a note on a piece of paper. 

Then she ripped up the note, 
dropped the pieces in the trash 
and walked out. 

Bank employees pieced the 
note together and it read, “Give 
me the money.” 

Vegetable oil vandals 
delay classes at school 

Kl M EUNICE — A New 

I* I vI Mexico high school 
was forced to delay classes after 
authorities said vandals poured 
vegetable oil throughout the 
hallways. 

The Hobbs News-Sun reported 
the oil was poured at Eunice High 
School late Sunday and janitors 
cleaned up the mess Monday. 

Principal Tracy Davis said 
surveillance cameras captured 
six people wearing black clothing 
with hoodies and gloves pouring 
the oil on floors. Davis said they 
got into the school through an un¬ 
locked classroom window. 

No arrests have been made. 


Police: Teen faked 
abduction for $130 

QA SUMTER—A sheriff’s 
office in South Carolina 
said a Sumter teen faked his own 
kidnapping and led his mother to 
believe he’d be killed if she didn’t 
pay $130. 

The Sumter County Sheriff’s 
Office told news outlets that Em¬ 
manuel Franklin, 19, was ar¬ 
rested Sunday and charged with 
blackmail. Deputies said Frank¬ 
lin led his mother to believe he 
had been abducted and would be 
killed unless $130 was placed in 
a neighborhood mailbox. An inci¬ 
dent report said the mailbox be¬ 
longed to Franklin’s father. 

Deputies said Franklin later 
told authorities he made up the 
story to get money from his 
mother. 

Police: Botched laser 
surgery left scars 

|y I PALISADES PARK 
I* 3 — Police arrested a New 
Jersey barbershop owner accused 
of badly injuring a woman while 


performing a laser treatment on 
her face without a license. 

The Bergen County Prosecutor’s 
Office said Tuesday that Young 
Hwan Choi, 72, faces charges of 
aggravated assault and unlicensed 
practice of medicine and surgery. 

Prosecutors said Choi, owner of 
Shil La Barber Shop in Palisades 
Park, performed the procedure in 
November 2017. They said the sur¬ 
gery left the victim with scars on 
her face and chin. 

Investigators said Choi is not a 
doctor and was not licensed to pro¬ 
vide the treatment. 

Patrol destroys grenade 
found in garbage bin 

|y p TALMAGE — Law en- 
1* t forcement officials in 
southeastern Nebraska safely de¬ 
stroyed a live grenade found in a 
trash bin. 

The Nebraska State Patrol said 
the grenade was found Monday 
in a dumpster in Talmage as the 
home of a person who had died 
was being cleaned out. The Otoe 
County Sheriff’s Office, which 
was initially contacted about the 
grenade, called the patrol’s bomb 


squad for help. 

The patrol squad used a coun¬ 
ter charge Monday night to de¬ 
stroy the grenade. 

Wife handcuffed in car 
due to cheating concerns 

n it BETHLEHEM — Au- 
■ ^M thorities said a Penn¬ 
sylvania man shackled his wife 
inside his vehicle numerous times 
while he went to work because he 
was concerned she was cheating 
on him. 

John VanHorn was charged 
with false imprisonment. 

Bethlehem police found the 
woman when they responded to 
reports of a woman who was hand¬ 
cuffed inside a parked vehicle 
and needed help. Officers found a 
metal device locked to her ankle 
and secured to the underside of 
the front passenger seat. 

Authorities said Van Horn, 49, 
had the keys to the shackles and 
two realistic looking BB guns. 

The woman told police she had 
been shackled “numerous times” 
inside VanHorn’s vehicle over the 
past six months. 

From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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Stay connected and hey, 
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Brexit may raise UK cost of German candy 


El) departure will 
likely hit exports 
of popular sweets 

By Mstyslav Chernov 

and Kirsten Grieshaber 

Associated. Press 

COLOGNE, Germany — Ger¬ 
man gummy bears, chocolate 
and licorice are popular sweets 
in Britain, but aficionados there 
might have to start stockpiling if 
they don’t want to go cold turkey 
when the country leaves the Eu¬ 
ropean Union. 

German candy retailers are 
worried that exporting sweets to 
the United Kingdom will become 
as slow as molasses after Brexit 
day on March 29, with new, un¬ 
clear customs regulations poten¬ 
tially causing supply shortages 
and price increases. 

“We don’t even know which 
customs form to fill out and 
which customs class we’ll be in,” 
Bastian Fassin, of the Association 
of the German Confectionery 
Industry, told the German news 
agency dpa. 

Germany delivers $919 mil- 



handmade 
in EU o 


Lollipops handmade in the 
European Union are displayed at 
the international candy fair ISM 
in Cologne, Germany. 


lion worth of candy to Britain 
each year, and up to 3,000 jobs 
in Germany are linked to those 
exports, making Britain the sec¬ 
ond-biggest importing country of 
German sweets after France, ac¬ 
cording to the dpa. 

If Britain leaves the EU, it can 
no longer take advantage of free 
trade with the other 27 European 
nations that are part of the bloc. 

Beyond shortages and supply 
delays, the German sweets may 



A woman takes sweets out of candy bowls at the candy fair on 
Wednesday. 


become more expensive once 
they’ve finally cleared customs 
and arrived in Great Britain, said 
Olaf Wilcke, the sales director of 
Sparlari, who was attending the 
ISM fair in Cologne, one of the 
world’s biggest trade fairs for 
sweets and snacks. 

If that leads to a drop in con¬ 
sumption, the fear is it will lead 
to job losses in the German 
industry. 

“That’s not good,” Wilcke told 


The Associated Press in an inter¬ 
view Wednesday. “We have free 
borders in Europe. That’s what 
we wanted.” 

The market insecurities work 
both ways, meaning British sweets 
producers exporting to Germany 
will likely also be affected. 

More than anything, producers 
and retailers from both sides of 
the English Channel at the sweets 
trade fair in Cologne were hoping 
for better information — quickly 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,558 $2,916 $3,165 

+1.3 cents -1.1 cents -0.3 cents 


Diesel 

$3,231 
No change 


Country 

Change in price 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,311 $3,461 $3,675 

+1.8 cents +2.0 cents +2.5 cents 


Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,949 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,019 
No change 


$3,099 $3,165 

-0.3 cents No change 


South Korea $2,339 

Change in price No change 


Change in price 


Jan. 30, 2019 

Dow Jones 434.90 

industrials 2 5,014.86 

Nasdaq 154.79 

composite 7,183.08 


— on how future trade between 
Britain and the EU will work. 

“What we’re waiting for is 
clarity on the Brexit deal,” said 
Sandra Sullivan, the director of 
the British Food and Drink As¬ 
sociation. “That’s something that 
companies need with such a short 
space of time between now and 
the end of March.” 

“It’s really important that the 
government pushes forward and 
gives up the information we need 
to be able to plan for the future,” 
Sullivan said. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Feb. 1). 

Dollar buys (Feb. 1). 

British pound (Feb. 1). 

Japanese yen (Feb. 1). 

South Korean won (Feb. 1). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1787 

.€0.8484 

.$1.35 

.107.00 

.1,084.00 

.0.3770 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$0.7629 

.1.3153 

China (Yuan) 

.6.7017 

Denmark (Krone).6.5036 

Egypt (Pound).17.6719 

Euro.$1.1492/0.8702 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8465 

Hungary (Forint).275.44 

Israel (Shekel).3.6391 

Japan (Yen).108.66 

Kuwait fDinarl.0.3029 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.4280 

.52.08 

.3.71 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7511 

.1.3456 

.1,111.93 

.0.9947 

.31.24 

Turkey (Lira) 

.5.1730 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


$2,499 $2,671 $2,887 

+1.3 cents +1.7 cents +3.6 cents 
$2,982 $3,048* 

-0.3 cents No change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Feb. 2-8 


Standard & 41.05 

Poor’s 500 2,681.05 


Russell 

2000 


15.49 

1,486.94 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


.5.50 

.3.00 

rate.2.40 

.2.37 

.3.05 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



David Swanson, The Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 

Michael Zisman created Golf Genius, a highly technical program that he 
says will schedule 25 million rounds of golf in 2019. 


Tech exec transforms tricky 
golf organization with app 


By Bob Fernandez 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

T ech exec Mike Zisman 

came up with Golf Genius 
in January 2008 when the 
email pioneer was plan¬ 
ning a golf trip for himself and 
seven other guys to Sea Island, Ga. 

Crumpled yellow pages littered 
the bedroom floor as he argued 
with his wife, Linda Gamble, over 
foursome combinations. 

A light bulb popped for Zisman: 
scheduling a four-day golf trip for 
eight guys of differing abilities 
was a puzzle similar to airlines 
routing planes to airports or Fed¬ 
eral Express delivering packages 
to homes. 

“I can do that,” Zisman told his 
wife. 

Zisman launched Golf Trip Ge¬ 
nius a year later, using a freelance 
Romanian coder and Amazon 
servers, with accounting features 
for tracking per-golfer meal and 
hotel costs, course fees and side 
bets. 

After explosive growth and 
wide adoption at thousands of U.S. 
golf courses, Zisman expects his 
souped-up app and software ver¬ 
sion of Golf Genius to schedule 25 
million rounds of individual and 
tournament golf in 42 countries 
in 2019. It minimizes the number 
of times that golfers play together 
and maximizes the times that they 
play others in groups, along with 
offering all-important live scoring 
on smartphones and club leader 
boards so that weekend and ama¬ 
teur tournament golfers can feel 
like pros on Fox, NBC or ESPN. 

Golf Genius has inked deals 
with the U.S. Golf Association 
and the Golf Channel to use the 
platform, and Zisman has in¬ 
vested several million dollars of 
his own money into the venture, 
saying revenues are growing by 
30 percent a year. The Philadel- 
phia-area clubs that use it include 
the Merion Golf Club, Philadel¬ 
phia Cricket Club and Aronimink 
Country Club. 

Will McIntosh, executive vice 
president for the Golf Channel, 
said that Zisman, 69, is an “over¬ 
night success eight years in the 
making.” The Comcast-owned 
Golf Channel has said it will use 


Golf Genius for its amateur series 
with 7,000 competitors and 800 
events in 2020. 

Gareth Lundt, head of the Golf 
Handicap Information Network 
at the United States Golf Asso¬ 
ciation, said “there is no better 
tournament software out there.” 
Competitors include 18Birdies, 
Event-Man Tournament Software, 
Tournament Expert, VPAR Golf 
and Golf GameBook. 

A college fraternity brother 
teased Zisman recently, saying 
“Mike, it’s good to know that for 
your swan song, you are solving 
one of the really great problems 
facing society.” 

But the Golf Genius platform 
is highly scalable, and the math 
behind it is surprisingly complex. 

Marshall Fisher, a professor at 
the Wharton School in Philadel¬ 
phia, says hard-to-solve computing 
problems such as the golf buddy 
scheduling have been knocking 
around unsolved since the 1970s, 
known in another variation as the 
“Traveling Salesman Problem,” 
or how to calculate the shortest 
route for a salesman traveling to 
100 cities. 

“If you had all the computers in 
the world, you could not get to it,” 
Fisher said. The best one can do, 
Fisher said, is to get a “pretty good 
answer.” 

According to Zisman, the num¬ 
ber of possible foursome combina¬ 
tions for 16 golfers playing five 
rounds is 26 followed by 24 zeros. 

“To place this in perspective,” 
Zisman added, “the number of 
stars in the universe is 10 followed 
by 21 zeros.” 

Zisman says he wrote some of 
the original software code for Golf 
Genius himself—just because it 
seemed fun. He has retained his 
original Romanian coder, who 
now runs a 25-person tech team in 
Romania. 

Golf Genius scheduled two mil¬ 
lion rounds of golf in 2016, eight 
million rounds in 2017 and 18 
million rounds this year. Zisman 
expects growth to continue due to 
partnerships with the golf associa¬ 
tion and cable channel. 

On weekends in the summer, 
Zisman says more than 100,000 
golfers log on to Golf Genius. 


ON THE COVER: Mads Mikkelsen stars in “Arctic.” 


GADGET WATCH 


Smart padlock opens with a simple touch 




A weather-resistant exterior with a 
leatherette finish on the 15.6-inch ViP+ 
Backpack helps when it rains. 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

J ust as I’ve experienced very recently, se¬ 
curity can almost be too much when you 
misplace a key to the padlock securing 
your valuables (my tool shed). 

With the Tapplock One+ smart padlock, 
there’s no keyhole or combination dial. Instead, 
the smart padlock stores your fingerprint and 
opens in 0.8 seconds when they meet. 

One of the first things I wondered was, what if 
it had to be opened while my fingerprint wasn’t 
around? Have no fear; the lock stores up to 500 
fingerprints, so family, friends or neighbors 
have access without the need to place a key 
under a rock or texting a combination code. 

With the accompanying Tapplock app, you 
can even track who unlocked the padlock and 
when. The app allows you to grant mobile access 
with the remote unlock feature via Bluetooth. 

A third unlocking method is with Morse code, 
by pressing long and short combinations on the 
power button. 

The app can be set to limit users’ opening 
access with specific dates and times. Access 
can also be removed at any time. 

With an IP67 waterproof rating, the 
padlock can withstand the elements in 
just about any weather situation. This 
includes being completely sub¬ 
merged in water, so rain will not 
be an issue. According to Tapp¬ 
lock testing, it’s fully functional 
between minus 4 and 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit along with being dust 
and rust-proof. 

There’s an internal battery that 
should last up to a year on a single 
charge and up to 3,500 unlocks per 
charge (USB). The lock has a blink¬ 
ing red light when it goes below 10 
percent of remaining power. The 
Tapplock app shows the power level. 

Inside the lock is 128-bit encryp¬ 
tion with a myriad of security protocols for 
enhanced protection. 

Once you have the app, a free account setup 
and your fingerprint ready, setup is almost 
instant. 

The Tapplock is available in sterling silver, 
gun metal and midnight black for $99 each. 
Bundle packages are $179 for a pair and $359 
for a 4-pack. 

Online: Tapplock.com 


Tapplock One+ 
smart padlock 

Tapplock/TNS 


ZVOX Audio, a company that has 
produced some outstanding 
sound bars for the hearing 
impaired, has added the 
VoiceBud VB20 per¬ 
sonal hearing device 
to its catalog. 

During a dem¬ 
onstration at the 


Consumer Elec¬ 
tronics Show 
in Las Vegas 
recently, 
ZVOX 
touted it as 
the world’s 
first person¬ 
al hearing 
device with 
dual-micro- 
phones and smart¬ 
phone app for under $300. 

It has technology to assist people 
who have trouble understanding 
voices in some circumstances and is 
FDA registered. 

Among the features are Noise- 
Blocker technology to help users 
hear people in crowded rooms and 
restaurants, wide audio frequency 
range amplifying sounds from 
200 Hz to 5.7 kHz, no squealing 
anti-feedback system, ambient and 
loud noise control and includes six 
312-sized zinc-air batteries, which last 
3-4 days each. 

Online: zvoxaudio.com; $299.99 


The new powerful 15.6-inch ViP+ 
Backpack might look like every other 
backpack at a quick glance, but when you take a 
longer look inside and out you’ll see many excel¬ 
lent features. 

A weather-resistant exterior with a leather¬ 
ette finish helps when you’re caught in the rain. 
For easy access to the contents when you have 
it sitting on the floor, a cleaver structural piping 
design keeps the bag upright. 

What caught my attention at this year’s 
Consumer Electronic Show was the power it 
supplies. A side pocket is built with drop-in Qi 
charging. If your smartphone is Qi-compatible, 
just unzip the charging pocket, drop your device 
in and zip it shut for charging. 

The pocket houses a holster built with soft 
polyurethane material that automatically 
secures the smartphone in place. A charging 
indicator LED lets you know when you are 
charging. 

Inside the backpack is a rechargeable and 
removable 5,000 mAh battery with USB ports 
to connect your own cables for direct wired 
charging. 

If you have a Bluetooth headset, you’ll still 
never miss a call or your music while charg¬ 
ing. There’s also a pass-through hole for 
wired headphones. 

A secure RFID-blocking pocket protects 
credit cards and other valuable information 
from scammers. 

Other features include a tuck-away water 
bottle holder, a discreet pocket for a Blue¬ 
tooth tracker, an air mesh back panel with 
air flow channels, contoured shoulder straps 
with hideable sternum straps and laptop drop 
protection with a built inSafePort Sling. 
Online: Targus.com; $99.99 


Bleecker Street/AP; Stars and Stripes illustration 


Targus/TNS 
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Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



i 


Fur, pet puns will fly 
at ‘Puppy Bowl XV’ 

You’ve probably heard that there’s a rather 
popular sporting event this weekend. But 
you don’t have to know a thing about foot¬ 
ball to enjoy “Puppy Bowl XV.” This brilliant 
bit of Super Bowl counterprogramming is 
going strong in its 15th year, and it gets 
more adorable each time. This year, Team 
Ruff and Team Fluff are cheered on by baby 
kangaroos, and the Kitty Halftime Show 
expands to include pregame Kitty Tailgating. 
Expect nonstop pet puns as Pup Close and 
Personal segments highlight heartwarming 
stories of the adorable athletes. Pups could 
go big AND go home by being adopted — 
Animal Planet visited 50 rescue organiza¬ 
tions in 20 U.S. states and territories to get 
the puppies set for their big moment. 

• ‘Puppy Bowl XV’ airs Feb. 4 on 
AFN-Family. 


2 

Blake lets others in 
on ‘Assume Form’ 

James Blake has been a popular choice for 
collaboration by success¬ 
ful artists from Beyonce to 
Kendrick Lamar to Jay-Z. 

He even contributed to 
the Grammy-nominated 
“Black Panther” album. So 
when it was time for the 
singer-songwriter-producer 
to work on his fourth album, “Assume Form,” 
it made sense for others to join the party. 
“Assume Form” makes it clear that this musi¬ 
cian is well on his way to pop-star status. 

• James Blake profile on Page 36. 


3 

‘Temptation Island’ 
makes a return 

“Temptation Island” is back. Remember 
“Temptation Island”? Neither do we. Appar¬ 
ently, it was a TV show from 2001 that sent 
young, attractive folks to a tropical island to 
mix, mingle and, well, see what happens 
next. Sound familiar now? Yep, a lot like “The 
Bachelor” and “Bachelorette,” except with 
more potential matches. Show host Mark L. 
Walberg (that name sounds familiar, too ... 
hmmm) is back to re-introduce the franchise, 
which this time sends folks “at a crossroads 
in their relationship” to mix and mingle with 
... yeah, you get the idea. 

• Series premieres Feb. 2 on AFN-Pulse. 


4 

Fan-favorite characters 
back to sell stuff 

YouTube is full of folks giving sneak peeks 
and opinions of leaked Super Bowl com¬ 
mercials. Not surprisingly, this year’s ads 
are chock full of celebrities. Most strikingly, 
celebrities doing nothing much while drink¬ 
ing Pepsi. Two celebrities whose characters 
likely attracted wildly divergent fans come 
back to sell us snooty beer. Jeff Bridges has 
The Dude from “The Big Lebowski” abiding 
with a can of Stella Artois instead of a White 
Russian, and Sarah Jessica Parker’s Carrie 
Bradshaw bravely forgoes a Cosmopolitan. 

• Watch the Stella Artois ad at tinyurl.com/ 
yawc8a3m. 
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It is a big moment 7 

Mads Mikkelsen takes a break from playing bad guys 
to headline 2 new American films: ‘Arctic’ and ‘Polar’ 


By Peter Sblendorio 

New York Daily News 

S ub-zero temperatures. Blistering40- 

mile-per-hour winds. Snow as far as the 
eye can see. 

These are only a few of the unspar¬ 
ing conditions actor Mads Mikkelsen had to 
overcome over the course of 19 days filming in 
Iceland for his new survival movie, “Arctic,” 
about a pilot stranded in a snow-covered wil¬ 
derness after his small plane crashes. 

“The conditions are brutal and gruesome,” 
Mikkelsen said. 

“There were days we were not allowed to go 
outside,” he explained. “Our car doors were 
ripped off and they disappeared down the val¬ 
ley, and we never saw it again. That was not 
weather for man or beast.” 

The Denmark-born Mikkelsen, whose char¬ 
acter is named Overgard in the film, lost 14 
pounds early in the production, as he spent 12 
to 15 hours traveling on foot in the snow each 
day. 

He describes the severe outdoor environ¬ 
ment as “the biggest obstacle” faced by the 
cast and crew, but believes it was a necessary 
evil for the sake of the film. 

“At the same time, it was also our biggest 
strength, our biggest ally, because it’s play¬ 
ing the lead in the film,” Mikkelsen said of the 
conditions. “So there’s a lot of free gifts coming 
from that.” 

Mikkelsen, 53, ingratiated himself to Ameri¬ 
can audiences over the years with villainous 
roles in the James Bond film “Casino Royale” 
and in Marvel’s “Doctor Strange”; as TV’s 
Hannibal Lecter in the NBC series “Han¬ 
nibal”; and as Galen Erso, the creator of the 
Death Star, in “Rogue One: A Star Wars Story.” 

And now, he’s the headliner of two new 
American films. In addition to “Arctic,” Mik¬ 
kelsen is the lead star in the Netflix thriller 
“Polar,” released Jan. 25, in which he plays 
a masterful assassin named Duncan Vizla 
whose longtime agency attempts to kill him 
two weeks before his retirement to avoid giving 
him one final paycheck. 

Is this his time? Mikkelsen says he feels like 


he’s in the midst of a big moment. 

“I’ve been in other American films, but I’ve 
been one of the sidekicks. Yes, it is a big mo¬ 
ment. I love it. I embrace it,” Mikkelsen said. 

Joe Penna, the director of “Arctic,” said 
Mikkelsen’s physicality is what made him the 
right choice for the role. 

“We couldn’t use anyone else for his stand- 
ins, because you could just tell,” Penna said. 
“His idiosyncrasies, he could match every 
single time, and no one else could. He can say 
so much with just his face, and that’s what we 
wanted. The screenplay had very, very little 
dialogue, and we needed to rely on somebody 
who was this talented.” 

Actress Fei Chen — who plays Hilde, one of 
Mikkelsen’s character’s adversaries in “Polar” 
— was equally inspired by Mikkelsen in their 
movie. 

“He’s amazing,” Chen said. “He is like 
James Bond, but very grounded, a very much 
grittier version and more real for me.” 

“Polar,” now on Netflix, is based on a 
graphic novel by the same name. 

“I get to play a hitman, (which) is always 
fun,” Mikkelsen said. “And I get to play a 
retired hitman, meaning I’m allowed to be a 
little tired, a little heavy. I mean, lethal, but a 
little tired. I think that’s a beautiful combina¬ 
tion.” 

Despite their names sounding similar, 
“Polar” and “Arctic” are very different 
films. 

In “Arctic,” Mikkelsen basically only 
interacts with one other character, a woman 
played by Maria Thelma Smaradottir who 
also becomes stranded during an attempt to 
rescue Overgard. 

Mikkselsen hopes people won’t compare 
“Arctic” to the 2015 survival film “The Rev- 
enant,” starring Leonardo DiCaprio and that 
bear. 

“ ‘The Revenant’ has a much bigger story in 
the sense that there’s a lot of stuff happening. 
We’re stuck with a man in the Arctic, and our 
film is probably more about humanity, the big 
difference between being alive and just being 
a survivor,” Mikkelsen said. “We see there’s 
a big difference. We see this man come alive 
again when another person enters his world. 
Before that, he’s just comfortably numb.” 


Mads Mikkelsen 
stars as a plane crash 
survivor struggling to 
stay alive in the tundra 
in the drama “Arctic.” 


Starmax-Zuma Press/TNS 
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ALSO PLAYING 



‘Miss Bala’ 


Arctic’: A solid 
tale of survival 


Gloria (Gina Rodriguez) finds a power she never knew she had when she is drawn 
into a dangerous world of cross-border crime in “Miss Bala,” co-starring Ismael 
Cruz Cordova, right, and Anthony Mackie. A review of the action thriller was not 
available at press time. The film is rated R for sequences of gun violence, sexual 
and drug content, thematic material and language. Running time: 104 minutes. 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

T he premise for “Arctic” is 
so simple it’s almost silly to 
describe: Stranded man tries 
to survive. It’s also been done 
more than a few times in movies, so it’s 
understandable if hearing that invokes a 
yawn. And yet with barely any dialogue, 
traditional storytelling methods or even 
a cute pet or inanimate object to help, 
director Joe Penna and star Mads Mik- 
kelsen have made a riveting and pre¬ 
cisely plotted film worthy of other greats 
in the genre. 

Instead of Mars or a desert island, 
Mikkelsen’s character, Overgard, has 
had the misfortune of crash-landing his 
plane in the Arctic. We don’t see the 
crash, and we don’t know how long he’s 
been there when we first meet him fuss¬ 
ing with snow and rocks with purpose. 
But a wide-shot reveals what he’s work¬ 
ing on: A massive SOS. OK, you think, 
he’s been here for a bit already. And he 
has a methodical, if uncomfortable-look¬ 
ing, little system in place to occupy his 
chilly days. 

He’s dug out holes in the ice for fish¬ 
ing, stores the freshly caught fish in a 
cooler and takes one of the older ones 
for his meal, carving out little slices of 
frozen sashimi to eat with a knife. His 
days are mostly spent exploring, making 
notes on a little map and searching for 
signals with a device that’s never really 
explained. When the sun starts to fade 
it’s time to retire to the wrecked plane, 
where he removes his gloves and socks 
(what toes and fingers are left have been 
ravaged by frostbite) and gets ready 
for sleep, zipping himself up in a sleep¬ 
ing bag cocoon. A beeping alarm on his 
watch wakes him in the morning. The 
alarm is a lifeline, and goes off multiple 
times during the day, possibly to remind 
him to move on to the next task, or maybe 
as insurance to remind him to wake up 


should he drift off in an unprotected spot. 
Sure, it’s slightly monotonous, but he does 
seem to have a goal he’s working toward 
and he isn’t even close to giving up. 

Then one day he sees a helicopter, 
and the people inside seem to see him. 

I won’t spoil what comes next com¬ 
pletely, but it is far from the end of his 
story and adds an interesting element to 
Overgard’s journey. But it’s the kind of 
film that might make you want to sign up 
for a wilderness survival class as soon as 
you walk out. 

It’s pretty amazing just how compelling 
this is for being so simple, but it allows 
the viewer to really get wrapped up in 
the minutiae of it all: The performance, 
the landscape, the minor triumphs and 
major setbacks. When he discovers a tiny 
lighter to heat a burner that allows him 
to actually eat cooked fish for the first 
time in forever, you can’t help but smile 
with satisfaction along with him. You’ll 
get a pit in your stomach when something 
doesn’t pan out, and you’ll be inspired by 
his motivation in the face of everything. 
Mikkelsen is an empathetic presence, no 
matter how many villains he has to play. 
Penna, who has a background in shorts 
and music videos, is a strong visual story¬ 
teller and it’ll be interesting to see what 
he does next. 

Just don’t confuse “Arctic” with 
“Polar,” the other early 2019 Mads Mik¬ 
kelsen movie. But you’ll probably figure 
it out pretty quickly if you do — there 
are no assassins or Vanessa Hudgens-es 
in “Arctic.” 

“Arctic” is rated PG-13 for for language and 
some bloody images. Running time: 98 minutes. 

In “Arctic,” a man stranded after an 
airplane crash (Mads Mikkelsen) must 
decide whether to remain in the relative 
safety of his makeshift camp or to 
embark on a deadly trek through the 
unknown in hopes of making it out alive. 
Bleecker Street/AP 
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a WORLD of COLOR 

‘Gris’ is one of the most visually striking games yet 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

n recent years, platformers have proven to be a 
hospitable genre for video game developers looking to 
flaunt their artistry. For the generation of designers 
who grew up playing “Super Mario Bros.,” platform¬ 
ers offer a sound formula. 

Though the goal of such games is usually to get from one 
area to the next, that framework supports copious possibili¬ 
ties. Determining how a character moves through a world 
and what sorts of things should impede or assist in the 
process allows plenty of room for creativity. It is why games 
like “Journey” and “Inside” can both be constructed around 
jumping avatars but otherwise appear quite distinct. 

Both of these renowned games are cited by the develop¬ 
ers at the small, Barcelona-based Nomada Studio as being 
influential to their work. A line can be drawn between the 
high artistic ambitions of those earlier games and Nomada 
Studio’s first game, “Gris” — a platformer that stands as 
one of the most visually arresting games of this or any 
other year. 

“Gris” is a game about bringing color and song to the 
world. It is also about loss, pain and endurance. It starts with 
a mystical young woman singing in the open palm of an 
otherworldly statue. Briefly, she is lifted into the air by the 
current of her song, but her exaltation ends after she loses 
her voice. She falls into the statue’s hand, which fractures 
beneath her; so, she falls again, tumbling down in the sky. 

The woman finds herself in a world whose only feature 
is a black line running along the bottom of the screen that 
demarcates foreground and background. (Her misery is 
readily apparent: a tap of a button causes her to slump to 
the ground.) As she walks, faint lines emerge in the back¬ 
ground giving the environment more depth. 

The woman rouses herself from her torpor as the back¬ 
ground gives way to more definite shapes — from rocky out¬ 
croppings to architectural ruins. By the time she gains the 
ability to jump, it’s clear that the game is fashioned around 
giving players a strong aesthetic experience constructed 
around the expressive ability of lines, shapes and colors. 


Guiding the woman farther into the black-and-white 
world, one discovers a floating orb. Approaching the orb 
sets it in motion. It hovers around the woman when she is 
standing still and trails her like a little comet when she is 
darting about. 

Seeking out orbs is a vital part of the game. Acquire 
enough of them, and they can build bridges in the air that 
appear like constellations. They can also unlock things. 
Collecting orbs typically requires solving none-too-vexing 
puzzles and platforming challenges. 

The relaxed gameplay meshes well with the beautiful 
art design. I lingered over many sections of the game as I 
might if I were touring a gallery. “Gris” owes its visual style 
to Conrad Roset, the game’s creative director, who came to 
the project from the art world. One can only hope that his 
example encourages other artists to explore the medium. 

As the woman advances farther, the black-and-white 
color palette shifts to red, then green, then blue, etc. 
Changes of this sort occur after the woman comes across 
open-palmed statues. (Female statues posed in anguish 
constitute one of the visual motifs in the game.) Rising 
into the air, the protagonist balls herself up, placing her 
head in her hands, and from out of that posture she infus¬ 
es new colors into the world. These shifts in color are so 
emotionally resonant that they reminded me of the visual 
strategy at the heart of the films in Krzysztof Kieslowski’s 
“Three Colours Trilogy.” 

In a forest area, there are platforms that ripple between 
squares and triangles, respectively, making for aerial 
floors and steps. Later in the game, in its blue period, so 
to speak, one can swim among blocks of water arranged 
like an ascending row of treetops. “Gris” forgoes the use 
of game-over screens while still sporting a nice challenge 
curve. There are optional orbs or mementos to collect that 
require a bit of sleuthing to uncover. 

I welcomed the chapter select feature that unlocks after 
completing the game so that I could search for the me¬ 
mentos that I missed. Such is the quality of “Gris’” visual 
art that replaying it struck me as a mandatory indulgence. 

Platforms: Nintendo Switch, PC 

Online: nomada. studio 



Photos courtesy of Devolver Digital 


“Gris” is the story of a hopeful young girl lost in her own 
world, dealing with a painful experience. Her journey 
through sorrow is manifested in her dress, which grants 
new abilities to better navigate her faded reality. 




More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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The German Resistance 
Memorial Center in 
Berlin is dedicated to 
the Germans who took 
action against the National 
Socialist dictatorship 
from 1933 to 1945. 

The center features the 
lists of Oskar Schindler. 
Schindler, a businessman, 
devised ways to bring 
Jewish workers to his 
factories, thereby saving 
them from being sent to 
concentration camps. 

Photos by J.P. Lawrence 
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A place of remembrance 

German Resistance Memorial honors those who fought against Nazi regime 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

n an unassuming building in the 
capital city of Berlin, there is a mu¬ 
seum dedicated to those in Germany 
who risked and lost their lives resist¬ 
ing the Nazis. 

The German Resistance Memorial, 
which was recently modernized, provides 
a rare glimpse into the lives of the artists, 
labor unionists, military officers and other 
dissidents who fought against Adolf Hitler 
from 1933 to 1945. 

On one floor is the Silent Heroes Memo¬ 
rial Center, a recent addition dedicated 
to those who hid or supported persecuted 
Jews. Some of these stories end with ev¬ 
eryone surviving the war, but many do not. 

Especially harrowing is the realization 
that for those few willing to help, there 
were many more willing to inform on 
their neighbors, as Alice Nickel, a German 
Jew, recalled: “I found lodgings with peo¬ 
ple whom I never would have expected to 
show a willingness to help. I also experi¬ 
enced rejection from people who in better 
times I had considered my best friends.” 

Some of the most famous items on 


display are the lists of businessman Oskar 
Schindler. Schindler, a member of the 
Nazi party, devised ways to bring Jewish 
workers to his factories, thereby saving 
them from being sent to concentration 
camps. 

The museum does not shy away from 
the historical consensus that most Ger¬ 
mans supported the Nazi regime, and the 
first room of the exhibit highlights the 
popular support Hitler had, with many 
photos of citizens and children cheering 
on the Nazis. 

The main exhibit showcases Germans 
who resisted the Nazis. “The fight against 
Hitler was led above all by the workers’ 
movement, by liberal and left-wing intellec¬ 
tuals, and by Christians,” as one sign reads. 

It tells the stories of activists such as 
Lilo Herrmann of the Communist Youth 
Federation, who protested and was 
sentenced to death in 1937, and Hans 
Adlhoch, head of the Catholic Workers’ 
Movement, who was arrested in 1933 and 
sent to the Dachau concentration camp, 
where he died. 

The most dynamic exhibit is dedicated 
to the 1944 plot by German military 
officers to end the war and kill Hitler. 


The plot, known as Operation Valkyrie, 
ultimately failed. 

The museum takes pains to note that 
the military and most religious leaders 
in Germany backed Hitler. Only later in 
the war did some officers question their 
obedience to the Nazi regime. 

The museum focuses on one of those 
officers, Claus Schenk Graf Von Stauffen- 
berg, a high-ranking military officer who 
gradually realized the criminal nature of 
the Nazis, leading to his eventual involve¬ 
ment in the plot to smuggle a bomb into 
Hitler’s headquarters. 

After the bomb went off, Stauffenberg 
fled to Berlin, where he and other con¬ 
spirators attempted to use news of his 
death to seize control of Germany. When 
news came that Hitler survived, the coup 
failed, and Stauffenberg and the others 
were dragged out into a courtyard and 
executed. 

That courtyard is now the home of the 
German Resistance Memorial, which 
resides in the building where Stauffenberg 
and others spent their last hours. 

Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jplawrence3 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The German Resistance 
Memorial is in west Berlin 
at Stauffenbergstrasse 
13-14. The museum is five 
minutes away from two bus 
stops and two subway stops. 
The museum is on the 
south end of the Tiergarten 
and so can be combined 
with trips to the Reichstag 
building and the Branden¬ 
burg Gate. 

TIMES 

The museum is open 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday, until 9 p.m. on 
Thursday, and until 6 p.m. 
Friday. Weekend hours are 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

COSTS 

Admission is free. There 
are free public guided tours 
every Sunday at 3 p.m. 

INFORMATION 

The museum’s website is 
gdw-berlin.de/en/home/. 
The phone number is +49- 
302-699-5000. 

— J.P. Lawrence 
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Oxford vs. Cambridge: England's college rivalry 



Photos by Cameron HEWirr/Ricksteves.com 


One of the best ways to see the Cambridge, above, is by punting on the River Cam. 
The skyline of Oxford, below, is peppered with spires and domes from its colleges. 



C ambridge and Oxford have been 
in a centuries-long competition 
as England’s top two universities 
— but I’ve always felt that seeing 
one is enough. The big question is: Which 
one? For years, I’ve had it lodged in my 
mind that Cambridge was much better to 
visit than Oxford. But on a recent visit, I 
changed my view. Though it’s a close call, 
I’d give an edge to bustling Oxford — the 
more substantial town with plenty to see 
and do. Cambridge is a close second, with 
lovely gardens along the River Cam and a 
simpler, charming atmosphere. 

Both towns are only an hour’s train 
ride away from London, with Oxford to 
the west and Cambridge to the north, 
making each a fun and doable day trip. 
Cambridge, with fewer accommodations, 
works better as a side trip from London 
than as a stopover. Oxford can keep you 
busy sightseeing for a longer time and 
has plenty of good hotels — so it’s worth a 
longer stay. Oxford is also a stone’s throw 
from several other charming English des¬ 
tinations: the Cotswolds, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwick and Blenheim Palace. 

But if you really can’t choose between 
England’s two great college towns, there’s 
a bus connection between them. 

Despite their fierce rivalry — espe¬ 
cially when it comes to rowing — Oxford 
and Cambridge have many similarities. 
Both schools use the “collegiate system,” 
where the colleges are mixed throughout 
the town; there’s no sense of one secluded 
campus typical of many American univer¬ 
sities. Both boast beautiful architecture 
and walkable town centers punctuated 
with convivial pubs and shops. And, of 
course, both have distinguished academic 
reputations known throughout the world. 

Founded in the 11th century, the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford is the oldest university 
in the English-speaking world and is 
known for its academic achievements and 
stellar alumni. Its many graduates have 
influenced the course of Western civiliza¬ 
tion in the realms of science, literature, 
politics, philosophy and beyond (among its 
amazing alumni are Margaret Thatcher, 
Stephen Hawking and Oscar Wilde). 

But that doesn’t mean that Oxford is 
stodgy. Although you might see professors 
striding in their traditional black robes 
across crisp lawns that mere students 
aren’t allowed to tread, this is a fun, young 
college town filled with shopping, cheap 
eats, pranks, and rowdy, rollicking pubs 
— a mix of town and gown. 


Of Oxford’s colleges, Christ Church 
is the largest and most prestigious (and, 
some think, most pretentious). It’s also the 
most popular stop for travelers — in part 
because of its historic fame, but mostly 
because scenes from the Harry Potter 
movies were filmed here. 

If Middle-earth and Narnia are more 
to your taste, stop by The Eagle and Child 
pub, a five-minute 
walk from the city 
center. It’s most 
famous for its cli¬ 
entele — authors 
J.R.R. Tolkien and 
C.S. Lewis often 
met here. 

The sightseers’ 
Oxford is walk- 
able and compact, 
and many of the 
streets in the 
center are pedestrian-only during the 
day. And there’s more than colleges and 
literary connections here. The town also 
has a fine Norman castle-fortress and a 
museum of fine arts and archaeology. 

The younger of the two, historic Cam¬ 
bridge is the quintessential university 
town. Just like Oxford, it’s full of book¬ 
stores, grand residence halls and studious 
types biking to and from class. Origi¬ 
nally founded in 1209 by some rebellious 
Oxford students, Cambridge now hosts 
12,000 undergrads across 31 colleges, all 
with the same layout: green, monastic- 
type courtyards surrounded by chapels, 
libraries and housing. 

The lively street in front of King’s Col¬ 
lege, called King’s Parade, is where the 
locals gather. Nearby you’ll find King’s 
College Chapel, England’s best example of 
Perpendicular Gothic architecture. When 
it was built, it had the largest single span 
of vaulted roof anywhere — 2,000 tons 
of incredible fan vaulting, held in place 
by the force of gravity. If you’re in town 
for the evening, the evensong service at 
King’s College Chapel is a must. 

For a little levity and probably more 
exercise than you really want, try renting 
one of the traditional flat-bottom boats 
called “punts” and pole yourself up and 
down the River Cam. For a more relaxed 
spin, join a tour with a student guide who 
does the punting for you. Then quench 
your thirst at The Eagle, a pub near 
King’s College where the discovery of the 
DNA double helix was announced in 1953. 


With a history so rich, a drink here practi¬ 
cally qualifies as serious sightseeing. 

If your stay in England is limited, you 
might not want to see both towns. I recom¬ 
mend visiting one or the other to save 
time for something completely differ¬ 
ent. Whether you opt for Oxford’s urban 


energy or Cambridge’s easygoing tran¬ 
quility, both offer a heady mix of history, 
architecture and youthful fun. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Celebrate Chinese New 
Year closer to home 

The world’s largest episode 
of human migration is well 
underway. The event spark¬ 
ing it is the Spring Festival, or 
Lunar New Year, which will 
occur on February 5 this year. 
Much of China’s population is on 
the move, desperately scram¬ 
bling to reach home in time for 
celebrations ushering in The 
Year of the Pig. The Pig is the 
last of the twelve animals of the 
Chinese zodiac, and there are a 
couple of good explanations for 
that. Legend holds that the Jade 
Emperor invited all the animals 
to be included in his new calen¬ 
dar over to his place, and they 
would take their places in the 
order of their appearance. The 
pig overslept and came late to the 
party. Another version of the tale 
proposes that a wolf destroyed 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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his house, forcing him to rebuild 
before setting off. 

Whatever the reason for his 
tardiness, he’s a welcome sign, as 
he’s associated with wealth. 

You won’t need to spend your 
weight in gold to reach the party 
if you choose to celebrate the 


occasion not in Asia but in one 
of Europe’s countries with a sig¬ 
nificantly sized Chinese commu¬ 
nity. These places stage events 
reminiscent of home. Booming 
firecrackers, dancing dragons 
and loud music typically make 
up the bulk of the celebrations. 
Here are three places to revel: 

Paris: The French capital 
celebrates this traditional fes¬ 
tival with vibrant parades, lion 
and dragon dances, exhibitions, 
shows and concerts that stretch 
long past the big date itself. In 
Paris 3e, a cultural week offering 
concerts, spectacles, workshops, 
martial arts and more takes 
place Feb. 4-10. The district’s 
traditional dragon parade, with 
colorful floats and costumed 
marches, gets underway from la 
place de la Republique at 2 p.m. 
Feb. 10. The Chinese New Year 
parade, which marches through 
the 13th arrondissement, attracts 


crowds of up to 200,000 specta¬ 
tors; be at one with the masses 
starting at 1:30 p.m. Feb. 17 
when it makes its way from the 
44 avenue d’lvry and passes 
along the Avenue de Choisy 
and Boulevard Massena before 
doubling back on itself. Other 
districts celebrating the occasion 
include the Marais, Belleville, 
Courbevoie, Aubervilliers and 
Noisy-le-Grand. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y8rxkrlq 

London: what’s billed by 
its organizers as the biggest 
Chinese New Year celebrations 
outside of Asia are nowadays an 
integral part of the city’s cal¬ 
endar of events, with hundreds 
of thousands of revelers taking 
part. The main events are to take 
place in London’s Chinatown, 
the West End and Trafalgar 
Square on Feb. 10. Things not 
to miss include the bright and 
exotic Chinese New Year parade, 


which passes through the streets 
of the West End and Chinatown. 
Head over to Trafalgar Square 
for shows and entertainment 
throughout the day. Stages dotted 
across the West End offer yet 
more Chinese New Year celebra¬ 
tions. Online: lccauk.com 
Amsterdam: Festivities 
traditionally take place on Dam 
Square and around the historic 
Nieuwmarkt/Zeedijk neighbor¬ 
hoods on the Friday and Satur¬ 
day closest to the actual date. For 
something with a more intimate 
feel, the Fo Guang Shan He Hua 
is a real Buddhist temple typical¬ 
ly offering a special program of 
events. A meal at the Sea Palace, 
Europe’s first floating Chinese 
restaurant, or at any one of the 
many Chinese or Asian restau¬ 
rants lining the Stormsteeg and 
Geldersekade, is another enjoy¬ 
able and authentic alternative. 
Online: tinyurl.com/ycuqfh9k 
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Chicken is what BEFeD, a restaurant in Sacile, Italy, is most known for. The chain also brews its own 
beer and has different brews available on tap. Its burgers and club sandwiches are also very popular. 


After Hours: Italy 


Norman Llamas 

Stars and Stripes 

C hicken has got to be the most universal and 
readily available meat around the world. 

But finding great chicken, flavorful and 
perfectly seasoned, is always a challenge. 
Luckily for those stationed at Aviano Air Base, 
BEFeD is a short drive away. 

BEFeD is a small chain restaurant founded in 
Aviano in 1996 by four friends whose idea was to 
have a place where you could feel good while dining 
out. 

They imagined it and brought it to life, adding 
their own craft beers, lots of good music and the 
delicious chicken that you can eat using your hands. 
And thus, the BEFeD magic was born. Today, the 
chain has grown to 26 sites. 

The location where I often take my family is in 
the outskirts of Sacile’s city center, in Via Mazzini. 
The restaurant isn’t as big as the Aviano site, so 
sometimes there is a wait, but it’s worth it. The res¬ 
taurant is fun, lively and friendly, plus the servers 
all speak English well. 

The chicken, or “galletto,” is from a local supplier 
and especially bred for BEFeD and prepared ac¬ 
cording to their proprietary recipe. 

All of their chicken is cooked over a smoldering 
slab of wood, imparting a smoky flavor that gives it 
a delicate, tender taste with a hint of heat. 

The chicken meals, available on pieces or as a 
whole bird, are served with a side of French fries, 
sauce and toast. Grilled vegetables can be substi¬ 
tuted or added. 

Besides the staple fare, the restaurant has burg¬ 
ers, club sandwiches, french fries and in-house 
beers. Among the specials are seasonal beers, 
honey beer, orange-flavored beer, a white and a 
marzen. 

At the entrance to their restaurants, a full peanut 
cauldron welcomes you. Like the Texas Roadhouse 
chain in the U.S., you can throw the shells on the 
floor. 

The soundtrack played inside is an internal music 
collection of popular Italian classics that many in 
the restaurant sing to. 

The restaurants are family friendly and offer a 
large kids’ menu that includes hot dogs, burger bites 
and, of course, chicken. These offerings all come 
with fries and a special pink sauce. 



At BEFeD, chicken is cooked over a wood- 
burning fire that keeps the meat juicy and 
gives it a distinct smoky and spicy flavor. Meals 
are served with french fries, sauce and toast, 
and grilled vegetables can be substituted. 


BEFED 

Address: Via Mazzini 33, Sacile, Italy 
Hours: Lunch Monday-Friday, 12 p.m.-3 
p.m; Dinner Monday-Thursday, 6 p.m.-ll 
p.m.; Friday and Saturday, 6 p.m.-12 a.m.; 
Sunday: 6 p.m.-ll p.m. 

Food: chicken, burgers, sandwiches, salads 
Drinks: Artisanal beer selection, brewed 
in-house; full bar with alcoholic beverages; 
normal selection of fountain drinks, juice 
and coffee. 

Prices: About 12 to 15 euros ($14 to $17) 
for most meals. 

Dress: Casual 

Menu: Italian and English. Food is also 
available for takeout. 

Phone: Sacile location, 0434-70610 
Information: To book a catered event, you 
must call the respective location where 
you plan to host your event. You can find 
each location’s contact number on the of¬ 
ficial website: www.befed.it/it/home. 

— Norman Llamas 
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Tiramisu a boozy, 
coffee-soaked treat 


America’s Test Kitchen 

W ith its boozy, coffee- 
soaked ladyfingers 
and sweet, creamy 
filling, it’s no wonder 
tiramisu is Italian for “pick me 
up.” 

Instead of making a custard 
filling, we simply whipped egg 
yolks, sugar, salt, rum and mas- 
carpone together and lightened it 
with whipped cream. We briefly 
moistened the ladyfingers in a 


mixture of coffee, espresso pow¬ 
der and more rum. 

We prefer a tiramisu with a 
pronounced rum flavor; for a 
less potent rum flavor, reduce 
the amount of rum in the coffee 
mixture. Brandy or whiskey can 
be substituted for the rum. 

Don’t let the mascarpone 
warm to room temperature be¬ 
fore whipping. Dried ladyfingers 
are also called savoiardi; you will 
need between 42 and 60, depend¬ 
ing on their size and the brand. 


TIRAMISU 


Servings: 10-12 
Start to finish: 1 hour, plus 
cooling time 

Ingredients 

2 V 2 cups strong brewed coffee, 
room temperature 

1V 2 tablespoons instant 
espresso powder 
9 tablespoons dark rum 
6 large egg yolks 
2 h cup (4 2 /3 ounces) sugar 
V 4 teaspoon salt 
1V 2 pounds (3 cups) mascar¬ 
pone cheese, chilled 
3 A cup heavy cream, chilled 
14 ounces dried ladyfingers 

3 V .2 tablespoons unsweetened 
cocoa powder 

V 4 cup grated semisweet or bit¬ 
tersweet chocolate (optional) 

Directions 

Combine coffee, espresso 
powder and 5 tablespoons rum 
in wide bowl or baking dish until 
espresso dissolves. 

Using stand mixer fitted with 
whisk attachment, mix egg yolks 
at low speed until just combined. 
Add sugar and salt and mix at 
medium-high speed until pale 
yellow, 1 V 2 to 2 minutes, scraping 
down sides of bowl as needed. 
Reduce speed to medium, add 
remaining V* cup rum, and mix 
at medium speed until just com¬ 
bined, 20 to 30 seconds; scrape 
bowl. Add mascarpone and mix 
until no lumps remain, 30 to 45 
seconds, scraping down bowl 
as needed. Transfer mixture to 
large bowl. 

In now-empty mixer bowl (no 
need to clean mixer bowl), whip 


cream on medium-low speed 
until foamy, about 1 minute. 
Increase speed to high and whip 
until stiff peaks form, 1 to 3 
minutes. Using rubber spatula, 
fold V 3 whipped cream into mas¬ 
carpone mixture to lighten, then 
gently fold in remaining whipped 
cream until no white streaks 
remain. 

Working with one ladyfinger at 
a time, drop half of ladyfingers 
into coffee mixture, roll, remove, 
and transfer to 13-by-9-inch 
baking dish. (Do not submerge 
ladyfingers in coffee mixture; 
entire process should take no 
longer than 2 to 3 seconds for 
each cookie.) Arrange soaked 
cookies in single layer in bak¬ 
ing dish, breaking or trimming 
ladyfingers as needed to fit neatly 
into dish. 

Spread half of mascarpone 
mixture over ladyfingers, 
spreading it to sides and into 
corners of dish, and smooth top. 
Place 2 tablespoons cocoa in fine- 
mesh strainer and dust cocoa 
over mascarpone. Repeat with 
remaining ladyfingers, mascar¬ 
pone, and 1 V 2 tablespoons cocoa 
to make second layer. Clean 
edges of dish, cover with plastic 
wrap, and refrigerate until set, 
at least 6 hours or up to 24 hours. 
Before serving, sprinkle with 
grated chocolate, if using. 

Nutrition information per serving: 641 
calories; 420 calories from fat; 47 g fat 
(24 g saturated; 0 g trans fats); 308 
mg cholesterol; 166 mg sodium; 41 g 
carbohydrate; 1 g fiber; 15 g sugar; 12 
g protein 



Joe Keller, America’s Test Kitchen/AP 


Tiramisu, with its mm and coffee flavors and sweet, creamy filling, is 
a decadent dessert you can make yourself. 


llamas.norman@stripes.c 
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By Nancy Nathan 
Special to The Washington Post 

I am a cathedrals nut. In 
France, in England — and 
anywhere else I can follow 
a tall spire to a historic 
cathedral. Often, I design a ca¬ 
thedrals itinerary. 

And when I’m in London, 

I never pass up Westminster 
Abbey, one of the greatest. 

But you don’t have to be a 
cathedrals nut — or even an An¬ 
glophile — to treasure time travel 
in the abbey’s aisles. Two million 
people a year visit this most im¬ 
portant royal church, site of every 
coronation since 1066 and where 
17 monarchs are buried. As its 
guidebook says, “No other church 
in the land has a history so inex¬ 
tricably bound up with that of the 
people of the British Isles.” 

That royal status largely 
spared the abbey from the 
fractures that laid waste to many 
altars, stained glass windows, 
sculptures and relics in churches 
across England during the 
Reformation under Henry VIII 
in the 1540s and, in the 1640s, 
during the English Civil War. 

The abbey is a pantheon, 
chockablock with thousands 
of memorials, many huge and 
very dramatic, to Britain’s most 
celebrated scientists, writers, 
explorers, politicians and war¬ 
riors. The path visitors usually 
follow, especially using a free 
audio guide, around the nave and 
then back to the east end, is a his¬ 
tory walk. 

If you have time for the 90- 
minute small-group tours led 
by the abbey’s vergers (lay staff 
who attend to the cathedral’s 
important visitors and assist the 
clergy), sign up at the informa¬ 
tion desk on arrival. The verger 
tours are always a bit different 
and a lively history lesson. My 
most recent verger guide sprin¬ 
kled the walk with anecdotes 
about topics such as his role 
positioning Princes William and 
Harry on the day of William’s 
2011 wedding to Kate Middleton. 

As we passed through the 
side aisles lined with dramatic 
monuments, among the many 
highlights was the small circular 
floor marker over the grave of 
the 17th century playwright Ben 
Jonson, who died impoverished 
and begged Charles I for just 18 
square inches of abbey space, 
saying he could only afford to be 
buried standing up. 

At the far west end, by the 
entrance used for major ceremo¬ 
nies, is the black marble tablet 
with a surround of red poppies 


that memorializes Britain’s 
Unknown Warrior, so important 
that processions for weddings 
and funerals pass around it, not 
over it. Nearby, a floor tablet 
honors Winston Churchill. My 
guide said Churchill declined to 
be buried at the abbey, saying he 
didn’t wish to be walked upon in 
death as he had been in life. 

At the screen separating the 
nave from the choir, there is an 
enormous monument to Isaac 
Newton, with a carving depicting 
his many discoveries. Nearby, in 
that same area full of scientists, 
lie Charles Darwin and Stephen 
Hawking. The physicist’s ashes 
were buried last year; an abbey 
spokesman said that burials of 
people, such as Hawking, who 
are not connected to the abbey 
are highly unusual. There 
already have been about 3,300 
burials at the abbey, but space 
is tight and since about 1900, 
even the exceptional burial has 
been limited to cremated ashes. 
Memorial tablets are added a 
few times a year, usually in re¬ 
sponse to appeals by a group. For 


instance, this year a memorial 
to humorist P.G. Wodehouse will 
be placed in the Poets’ Corner, 
by permission of the dean of the 
abbey, in response to a petition 
from the Wodehouse Society. 

In Poet’s Corner, in the south 
transept, there’s the marble tomb 
of 14th century poet Geoffrey 
Chaucer, whose burial began the 
custom of Britain’s greatest art¬ 
ists being buried or memorialized 
at the abbey. My guide explained 
that the ancient Chaucer tomb is 
tiny because he stood just over 4 
feet tall. Many of the memorials 
— to the likes of William Shake¬ 
speare — are just that, but there 
are graves of others, such as 
Rudyard Kipling, Robert Brown¬ 
ing, Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Dickens, who died in 1870 and 
whose grave was kept open for a 
few days while crowds of mourn¬ 
ers paid respects. Among the 
enormous marble monuments is 
one of composer George Freder¬ 
ick Handel, whose likeness was 
taken from a death mask. 

Every coronation since 1066 
has taken place at the high altar, 


which is surrounded by a 1268 
mosaic pavement of 30,000 pieces 
of marble, onyx and glass made 
by the famous Italian Cosmati 
family of artisans. When I went 
to the daily evensong service 
recently, I was lucky that my line 
filed into seats set up right next to 
that fascinatingly complex Cos¬ 
mati floor and the tomb of Anne 
of Cleves, the only one of Henry 
VIII’s wives buried at the abbey. 
The evensong service at any An¬ 
glican church allows you to take 
in the history and architecture 
in a quiet way usually impossible 
during visiting hours. 

An advantage of the verger 
tour is that it’s the only way to 
get into the tiny and ancient 
Edward the Confessor shrine, a 
raised area behind the high altar. 
The pious Anglo-Saxon King 
Edward, who founded the abbey, 
was made a saint, making the 
abbey a pilgrimage destination. 
His tomb is the only medieval 
English saint’s tomb with the 
full body buried within it. (They 
have checked.) 

Arched niches around the 



KNOW & GO 


Westminster Abbey 
Address: 20 Dean’s Yard 
011-44-20-7222-5152 
westminster-abbey.org 
Open weekdays 9:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m, with additional 
evening hours 4:30-6 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. Saturday 
hours are 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
May-August and 9 a.m.-l 
p.m. September-April. Open 
Sunday for worship only. 
Admission about $25 in 
advance, about $27.50 at the 
door; students and seniors 
about $21; ages 6-16 about 
$11; under 6 free. 

Guided tours by Cathedral 
vergers are at 10,10:30 and 
11 a.m. and 2 and 2:30 p.m. 
on weekdays and 10,10:30 
and 11 a.m. on Saturdays 
from April-September, and 
at 10:30 and 11 a.m. and 2 
and 2:30 p.m. on weekdays 
and 10:30 and 11 a.m. on 
Saturdays from October- 
March. Admission in addi¬ 
tion to abbey entrance fee 
about $9. 

Timed entry to the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee Galleries 
may be booked online or 
upon arrival. Admission in 
addition to abbey entrance 
fee about $6. 


elevated tomb were used by 
centuries of pilgrims kneeling 
below; those kneeling pilgrims 
took pieces of the Cosmati twist¬ 
ed decoration around the tomb, 
though some pieces remain near 
the top. Kings and queens who 
reigned after Edward, from 1200 
to 1400, wanted to be buried near 
him. You can take in the scene of 
the small chapel, with the gilded 
bronze effigies of all those mon¬ 
archs, while your verger guide 
relates their vivid histories. 

Beyond Edward’s small and 
dark chapel is the huge, spectacu¬ 
lar, light-filled Henry VII’s Lady 
Chapel of 1516, with its soaring 
fan-vaulted ceiling rising high 
above the gilded bronze tombs of 
Henry and his queen, Elizabeth 
of York. Most cathedral nuts 
consider this chapel’s English 
Perpendicular ceiling among the 
greatest of that late Gothic style, 
particularly because it introduced 
pendants hanging far below the 
ceiling, with spectacular carved 
fans spreading above each of 
those pendants. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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This one large room houses 
a colorful panoply of English 
history, from the rows of multi¬ 
colored flags of the members of 
the Order of the Bath high above 
to the stained glass window 
honoring RAF pilots of the 1940 
Battle of Britain. In the floor 
are markers of the many royals 
buried until the late 1700s, when 
they ran out of space; starting 
with George III, burials were at 
Windsor. There’s a marker over 
the space where Oliver Cromwell 
lay for three years before the 
body of that English Civil War 
leader, who led a revolt against 
the monarchy, was taken to a city 
gate and hanged in public when 
Charles II retook the throne. 

To each side of the Henry VII 
chapel are narrow spaces, nar¬ 
row because they were intended 
to be private, that might hold 
more history per square meter 
than any others, anywhere. 

Queen Elizabeth I’s bright white 
marble effigy, well more than 
life-size, lies at the center of 
the north chapel under a barrel 
vaulted arch. She holds the orb 
and scepter, and a carved ruff 
covers her chest. A golden crown 
with stones sits behind her head. 
The elderly queen’s face and long 
fingers were taken from casts 
made after death in 1603. In the 
same narrow chapel, visitors 
pass two memorials to infant 
daughters of James I, one peek¬ 
ing out at you above blankets 
in her stone cradle. Close by, a 
marble sarcophagus designed by 
the great architect Christopher 
Wren holds bones discovered 
in the Tower of London in 1674. 
It’s now debated whether they 
belong to the young “Princes in 
the Tower,” the sons of Edward 
IV who some believe were killed 
in 1483 while held prisoner there 
by order of Edward’s brother and 
rival, Richard III. 

On the other side of the 
Henry VII chapel lies the richly 
decorated marble effigy of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was accused 
of treason and executed in 1587 
by order of her cousin, Eliza¬ 
beth I. Also, there are simple 
floor plaques marking the burial 
below of four Stuart monarchs, 
from Charles II to Anne. 

On your way back to the main 
part of the abbey, you’ll pass the 
Coronation Chair. Unbelievably, 
this high-backed simple wooden 
armchair, dated from about 1300, 
has been used at every corona¬ 
tion since, and will be again, for 
the next monarch. Faint traces of 
original paint remain, along with 
graffiti carved by Cromwell’s 
troops in the 17th century and 
by boys from the Westminster 
School in the 18th. 

To see the oldest areas of the 
building, find the east cloister. 
Along it is the entry to the 13th 
century octagonal chapter house, 
where monks prayed and the 
predecessor to Parliament met in 
the 1300s. Original tiles and wall 
paintings survive. Further along 
is the oldest part of the abbey, the 
undercroft, used as the treasury. 

A new museum overlooks the 
nave, through the stone arches 
of the 13th-century triforium, 
where monks once did laps in 
penance. The Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee Galleries, 180 steps up 
in a space never before visited, 
display artifacts including mon¬ 
archs’ effigies made over many 
centuries to be used in royal 
funeral processions. 
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The sweetest souvenirs 


Bring back the Hokkaido omiyage that everyone wants — Shiroi Koibito 

ON THE QT 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

I n Japan, you don’t want to 
be caught returning from 
a trip without omiyage for 
your family, friends, or even 
your coworkers. Omiyage, or 
souvenirs, might be a small trin¬ 
ket, like a magnet or a keychain 
— but the most coveted omiyage 
is usually food-related, and tends 
to be a pre-packaged sweet or 
salty snack specific to the city or 
prefecture where it’s purchased. 

On Japan’s northern island of 
Hokkaido, Shiroi Koibito is, quite 
possibly, the region’s most popu¬ 
lar omiyage, and has attained an 
almost mythical status among 
Hokkaido’s visitors. 

Shiroi Koibito is a simple, yet 
decadent snack consisting of 
white or milk chocolate sand¬ 
wiched between two buttery 
cookies. The snack is produced 
by the Ishiya Company in Sap¬ 
poro, which produces 830,000 of 
the beloved items every day. 

But Shiroi Koibito’s cult fol¬ 
lowing goes beyond just being a 
tasty souvenir — the celebrated 
cookie even boasts its own theme 
park. 

The park is reminiscent of 
Disneyland — except without the 
rides. But there’s plenty to enjoy 
in this whimsical monument to 
all things Shiroi Koibito. 

At the Cookiecraft Studio, 
budding confectioners can try 
their hand at making their own 
Shiroi Koibito cookies. Children 
will delight at the picture-worthy 
gingerbread house facades of the 
park’s buildings. The property 
is also home to a sports field, 
where the local Japanese League 
soccer team, Consadole Sapporo, 
practices. 

Any visit to Shiroi Koibito Park 
warrants a visit to the park’s 
gift shop, which sells a variety 


of goods paying homage to the 
sweet treat. Really love Shiroi 
Koibito? Grab a plastic version 
of the cookie to keep forever, or 
pick up a Shiroi Koibito T-shirt 
and boast about your devotion to 
this unique cookie to world. 

Factory tours are suspended 
due to renovations — but when 
they resume in July 2019, visitors 
will be able to watch the cookies 
being made. 

During the winter months, 
visit the park for a special illu¬ 
mination event that runs nightly 
through March 31 and features 
hundreds of lights and decora¬ 
tions. 

Whether you’re a longtime 
Shiroi Koibito devotee or are 
sampling this famous cookie for 
the first time, these regional fa¬ 
vorites are sure to be the perfect 
souvenir to remember your trip 
to Hokkaido. 



Seth RoBSON/Stars and Stripes 


On Japan’s northern island of Hokkaido, Shiroi Koibito is the region’s 
most popular omiyage, or souvenir, and has attained an almost 
mythical status among Hokkaido’s visitors. 

Visitors to Shiroi Koibito Park (bottom) should stop by the gift shop 
(below), which sells a variety of goods paying homage to the treat. 


DIRECTIONS 

Address: Miyanosawa 2-jo 
2-chome, Nishi-ku, Sapporo, 
Japan 063-0052 
Shiroi Koibito Park is accessi¬ 
ble via the Sapporo Municipal 
Subway Tozai Line at Miya¬ 
nosawa Station (a 10-minute 
walk). The walk to the factory 
and park is well-marked by 
several signs. 

TIMES 

Open daily from 9 a.m. to 8 
p.m., with the gift shop closing 
at 7 p.m. 

COSTS 

Entrance is free. Factory 
tours, which resume in July 
2019, cost 600 yen (about 
$5.50). 

FOOD 

Shiroi Koibito cookies are sold 
at the park’s gift shop. There 
are also several cafes located 
throughout the facility, selling 
everything from pasta (650 
yen) to soup curry, a Hok¬ 
kaido regional favorite (1,188 
yen). 

INFORMATION 

Online: shiroikoibitopark.jp/ 
english 

— Seth Robson 
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RALPH’S BURGER 
RESTAURANT 

Location: 1 Chome-2-28 Sonoda, Okinawa 
904-0022 

Directions: From the Camp Foster Legion 
Gate, turn left onto Route 330 toward Koza 
Music Town and drive for about 5 km. 
Ralph’s Burger Restaurant is on the right 
side of the road across from the Hotto Motto. 
The restaurant does not have its own park¬ 
ing lot, but coin parking is available nearby. 
HOURS: Open from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Closed 
Thursdays. The restaurant will often close 
early if the burgers sell out. 

COST: Prices rage from 860 yen (or about 
$8) for a basic hamburger to 1,290 yen for a 
double cheeseburger. Toppings can be added 
for an additional fee. Soft drinks are 220 yen 
with the purchase of any burger. Sides such 
as onion rings and spicy fried potatoes (380 
yen each) are available. 

INFORMATION: www.instagram.com/ 
ralphs.b.r 


— Aya Ichihashi 



Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 


The avocado cheeseburger at Ralph’s Burger Restaurant is undeniably massive, and is topped with fresh 
lettuce, a thick-cut tomato, grilled onion and a generous serving of avocado. 



After Hours: 
Okinawa 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

O ver the years, some 

women have felt reluc¬ 
tant to openly express 
their love for so-called 
“manly” food like hamburgers 
and steaks — but thankfully, 
the rising trend of high-protein 
diets and weightlifting routines 
created specifically for women 
means that burger lovers like 
myself no longer have to hide our 
appreciation for all things meaty. 

On Okinawa, there are a 
variety of restaurants residents 
can flock to whenever a craving 
for red meat strikes. But Ralph’s 
Burger Restaurant, which 
opened in early 2018, is now my 
go-to local spot for those times 
when I need a burger fix. 

Right away, diners know 
Ralph’s isn’t a typical Okinawa 
restaurant. The building exterior 
is decorated in stylish ranch 
motif, like something you’d see 
in small-town Texas, while the 
interior has a trendy vibe with 
concrete walls and dark wood 
furniture. The decor sets the 
tone for the meal to come — and 
keeps the restaurant nice and 
cool. 

Once inside, patrons order and 
pay at the counter before taking 
their seats in the dining area. 
Ralph’s menu is straightforward, 
with just six burgers to choose 
from: A hamburger (860 yen, or 
about $8); a cheeseburger (970 
yen); a double cheeseburger 
(1,290 yen); an avocado cheese¬ 
burger (1,080 yen); a bacon and 
egg burger (1,080 yen); and a 
lamb burger (1,190 yen). All are 
served with french fries. 

Ralph’s uses burger buns that 
are baked fresh daily at the 
restaurant using locally grown 
wheat from Ie Island. 

The restaurant also takes 
pride in its burger patties, which 
are made of 100 percent beef and 
do not use fillers such as bread 
crumbs, which are often used 
at other burger restaurants in 
Japan. 

I ordered the avocado cheese¬ 
burger with a side of onion rings 
(380 yen) and a soda (220 yen). 

The onion rings were brought 
out as a starter. I am a big fan of 
onion rings and am very picky 
about how they are prepared. 
Ralph’s did not disappoint. The 
onion rings were fried to a per- 



The whimsical fried potato 
served alongside each Ralph’s 
burger is sure to bring a smile to 
diners’ faces. 

feet golden brown, and the batter 
was nice and even, not too thick 
or thin. The onions weren’t soggy 
or raw, but rather sweet with a 
nice texture. 

The onion rings set a high bar 
for Ralph’s, and I was pleased to 
find that the burger also lived up 
to my expectations. 

When the staff delivered my 
avocado cheeseburger to the 
table, I couldn’t help but smile 
— not just because I was happy 
to eat my burger, but because 
the burger was served with a 
fried potato in the shape of a 
smiley face. The burger featured 
fresh lettuce, a thick-cut tomato, 
grilled onion and a generous 
serving of avocado. 

While the burger was so big 
that it was difficult to take my 
first bite, I noticed immediately 
how tasty the bun was. It was 
grilled perfectly and slightly 
crisp on the edges, which paired 
nicely with the charbroiled and 
juicy beef patty. Ralph’s special 
mayonnaise sauce provided 
the perfect finishing touch and 
wasn’t too overpowering. 

Ralph’s also offers take-out 
orders, in case you want to enjoy 
your burger from the comfort of 
your own home. 

Inside the restaurant, a quote 
from Bob Marley adorns the 
wall: “Love the life you live, live 
the life you love.” But, based 
upon my experience at Ralph’s 
Burger Restaurant, I think 
another quote might be more 
fitting: “Eat the burger you love, 
love the burger you eat.” 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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Chasing a legend 

Professional Bigfoot believers keep believing, 
but they are lacking one thing — evidence 

By Ron Judd ■ The Seattle Times 

C onsider this minor miracle: Over the course of a 30-year 
career that has often taken me deep into the woods, 
cracks and crannies of the Northwest — and even deeper 
into the mythology, paranoia and psycho-quirks of the 
region’s inhabitants — I have until now managed to avoid 
writing a piece exclusively about the legendary Sasquatch. 

Like everyone else upright and breathing, I have heard all the 
(mostly fake) tales, seen all the (fake) footprint castings, viewed the (fake) videos, 
heard recent (real) podcasts, even perused the (fake) “field guides.” I’ve also read 
about large numbers of Sasquatch sightings, and believe that many reporters probably 
thought they saw something. 

It just wasn’t an elusive long-lost subhuman, ape or shape-shifting alien species. Of this I am 
dead-dog nearly certain. 

Can I prove this? Of course not. That’s not my job. But I am happy to be the guy who publicly 
looks into the glassy eyes of the professional true believers — especially those profiting from the 
mossy-roofed cottage industry feeding off this remarkably resilient fantasy — and issues a long-over- 
due ultimatum: 

Show me a dead one, and we’ll talk. 

This overripe argument about the hairy ape-beast out back has long ago passed its best-by date. And if that 
question is seen as a put-up-or-shut-up demand, well, it is. 




In one admirable, comprehensive recap of the Squatch 
mythology, writer Bruce Barcott (who is not insane), 
writing in Outside magazine, quoted pseudoscience 
debunker Michael Shermer, author and publisher of 
Skeptic magazine, as saying the lack of any identifiable 
body part renders the entire Sasquatch legend just that. 

“New species of smaller organisms are found all the 
time, and most of the people I meet who are into crypto¬ 
zoology seem OK,” Shermer told Barcott. “But Big¬ 
foot really isn’t in that category anymore. After 
100 years of anecdotes, stories, sightings and 
footprints, it’s time to cough up the body or 
forget it. To name a new species, we need 
to have a complete type specimen. But 
they’ve got nothing.” 

The kicker: That was in 2002. 

Seventeen years later, despite what, 
remarkably, appears to be only growing 
interest in “proving” the Squatch’s existence 

— and despite a bevy of what should be beneficial 
new technology, including drones, heat sensors 
and, especially, remote-triggered wildlife cameras 

— what do “they” have today? 

Zip. Nada. Zilch. 

Naturally, some people will dispute that. 

In response to any good, show-me-a-body taunt, Team 
Squatch will point to boxes of physical “evidence,” 
including casts of hundreds of supposed footprints 
(some of which do contain levels of fine detail 
that would be difficult to fake). 

This, more than anything else, has kept v 
the mystery alive. 

True believers, in fact, insist the lack- 
of-body concerns are overblown. Reasoning: 

Dying Squatches know when they’re about to go 
to the big tree stump in the sky and make sure they 
never die at, say, a shopping mall. A noted Bigfoot 
researcher, Jeffrey Meldrum, an anthropologist 
at Idaho State University, often explains that all 
traces of these unusually big bodies are then 
scattered and consumed by scavengers. And in 
the Northwest’s acidic soils, Bigfooters main¬ 
tain, the bones eventually just — vanish. 

You don’t see skeletons of many other scarce 
creatures, such as grizzly bears, do you? (No, 
but unlike the mythical Squatch, they leave 
hair, scat and other evidence almost every¬ 
where they exist.) 

Others among the faithful offer their own, 
even-more-creative explanations for the lack 
of found Sasquatch bones: “No one is actively 
looking for them!” proclaims the Bigfoot Field 
Researchers Organization (BFRO). 

Sasquatches, in fact, might have learned to 
bury their dead — and even cover their own 
tracks, the society speculates. 


Well, OK, then. 

Pro-Squatchers believe the big ape exists largely 
because: 

■ Tales of the big bruiser are told around the globe, in 
countless cultures (this includes Native American lore; 
the word “Sasquatch” is an adaptation of a Coast Salish 
word meaning “wild man”). 

■ Eyewitness accounts number in the 
hundreds or even thousands in the North¬ 
west alone. These range from the farcical 
account of a bunch of drunken miners 
engaging in an extended rock-throwing 
skirmish with a grouchy band of Bigfeet 
in Ape Canyon, near Mount St. Helens, in 
1924, to a Squatch crossing Interstate 
5 just south of Bellingham in 
“about 1980.” 

■ Countless bits of what 
Bigfooters deem “physical 
evidence” exist, including 
casts of tracks and hair 
and scat samples not de¬ 
finitively linked to other 
species. The faithful 
even insist that multiple 
confessions of Bigfoot-track 
hoaxsters, including a notable 
one first recounted in The Seattle 
Times, cannot explain all the 
“real” tracks found in the same 
and other areas. 

■ There’s some sketchy vi¬ 
sual imagery, most notably 
the famed Patterson-Gim- 
lin film, which purports 
to show a female Squatch 
strolling along a river 
bank in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia in 1967. The film 
has been deemed legit 
by analysts who say the 
look and walk of the 
creature depicted are 
nonhuman, and in any 
case, it appears too 
advanced to repre¬ 
sent a hoax that could 
have been pulled off by 
Roger Patterson and Bob 
Gimlin, two yokels from 
Yakima, Wash. Others 
disagree. 

■ After investing all 
this time, and so much 
money, in Squatch-detec- 


Bigfoot intrigue has spawned an entire 
industry of shirts, toys and books. 

David MiLLER/The Seattle Times 


COMMENTARY 

tion gear, they really, really want to believe the thing 
exists. 

Skeptics counter that all of the above is fanciful non¬ 
sense, because: 

■ Plenty of consistent tales of purely imaginary crea¬ 
tures exist across time, places and cultures, all products of 
the human imagination (see: any freshman-level myth and 
folklore course). This no more establishes the reality of the 
Sasquatch than it proves the existence of the Easter Bunny. 

■ The vast majority of sightings, once investigated, are 
proven to be known mammals, and all too often, a result 
of the reporting party’s overactive imagination, or undue 
consultation from a common friend, Jack Daniel’s. 

■ People who study mammals point out what should be 
obvious: A species can’t maintain itself, even enough to 
create sporadic sightings, without some legitimately sized 
central breeding population. 

■ The available “physical evidence” really isn’t. In 
2014,30 hair samples believed to be of Squatch origin 
from around the globe were DNA tested, with all but two 
immediately deemed to come from common mammals 
— and those two later linked to a rare type of brown bear. 
(Researchers note a strong correlation between “Bigfoot 
hot spots” and bear hot spots.) 

■ The Patterson-Gilman film is indeed a landmark 
piece of evidence — of a person of George Costanza stat¬ 
ure sauntering around in a lovely monkey suit. 

Note here that the much-publicized confessions of 
a Florida gorilla-suit merchant and of a third Yakima 
man, an acquaintance of the filmmakers who claimed 
to have been Monkey Suit Individual 1, have supposedly 
now been thoroughly debunked by Bigfooters but then 
subsequently un-debunked, re-debunked and un-de-re- 
debunked so many times that the entire grainy-film affair 
today stands most notably as proof only that too many 
Americans — or at least people from Yakima — have 
entirely too much time on their hands. 

And this is the problem with Bigfootery in general: Not 
even confessions of admitted hoaxsters and hucksters 
will deter the faithful. 

Does it mean, definitively, that the beast either doesn’t, 
or never did, exist? No. If you really feel the need to 
believe, well, have at it. Just don’t expect the rest of us to 
share in your delusionary diversionism. 

Sorry; it isn’t personal. But we have come to the point 
in our human devolution where facts matter. And the fact 
is, nobody’s proved the existence of a hairy/smelly/ 
gigantic beast prancing around in Northwest forests — or 
anywhere else. 

So save the Squatch talk for someone else, unless you 
can do the one thing that would make you credible (all 
together, class): Show me a dead one. 
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By Erin Golden 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

t’s still dark outside when janitor Myron 
Peterson begins clearing 
wastebaskets, sweeping empty 
halls, and leaving behind a trail of un¬ 
expected art. 

Hours before the school day begins 
at Christian Heritage Academy in 
Lakeville, Minn., he often pauses at 
the whiteboard as he cleans up a 



classroom. He grabs a dry-erase marker 
and quickly transforms part of the 
board into a winter scene of kids playing 
pick-up hockey, a portrait of Shake¬ 
speare wearing aviator sunglasses, or a 
sketch of Snoopy and Woodstock. 

His drawings are vivid, lively and 
well-received by both teachers and stu¬ 
dents, who high-five him in the hall and 
leave thank-you notes on the door of his 
janitor’s closet. They are also evidence 
of a crash that upended his life — and 
left him with a new gift. More than two 
years after suffering a traumatic brain 
injury in a car crash, Peterson, 52, has 
morphed from an average doodler into a 
prolific, talented artist. 

Maybe it was the damage done to his 
brain, which still causes searing head¬ 
aches and scrambles his sentences. Or 
maybe, he thinks, getting pushed so far 
off track makes you look at everything a 
bit differently. 

“I could see the shading and con¬ 
trast I’d never seen before,” he said, of 
learning to draw after the crash. “I was 
always so busy with life.” 

The old Myron Peterson was a busy 
guy. He had a demanding job as a facili¬ 
ties manager for two large churches in 
Shakopee and Lakeville and an active 
volunteer schedule. He regularly hiked 
150 miles a week. Big-hearted and 
warm, he was the go-to guy for anyone 
who needed something fixed or a shoul¬ 
der to lean on. 

The force with which Peterson’s head 
had slammed against his car door had 
damaged his vision, his memory, his 


balance and his motor skills. Driving 
and working were out of the ques¬ 
tion. His weeks quickly filled up with 
appointments for doctors, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists and 
eye specialists. Motion sickness and 
debilitating headaches meant hours of 
lying in the dark in a room with black¬ 
out curtains draped across the windows. 

“I think he started to lose faith in 
himself that he could do things,” said 
Peterson’s wife, Kay. 

Last fall, a friend mentioned that 
Christian Heritage Academy, a small 
school that serves students in prekin¬ 
dergarten through eighth grade, was 
looking for a janitor. This time, Peterson 
found an interviewer, principal Gail 
Wolfe, who wasn’t hung up on the injury. 

Wolfe said she was looking for 
a part-time janitor who would fit 
in well with the school’s com¬ 
munity of students, teachers and 
parents. 

“I knew he had a demeanor 
about him that could have an im¬ 
pact on our students,” she said. 

She did not know about 
Peterson’s newfound artistic 
abilities — and neither did any of 
the students or teachers — when 
the sketches first started popping 
up in classrooms. 

For a while, it was a fun mys¬ 
tery. Often, the artwork matched 
a topic the class was focused on 
at the moment. Sometimes, it was 
just playful: a bouquet of flowers, 
or a cartoon character. What would 


I could see the shading 
and contrast I’d never seen 
before. I was always so 
busy with life. ’ 

Myron Peterson 

Christian Heritage Academy janitor, 
on learning to draw after suffering 
a traumatic brain injury in a car crash 


show up next? Who had a secret talent? 

Eventually, Wolfe let her staff in on 
the secret. Though Peterson was finding 
work easier with each passing month, he 
was still in pain. 

“It’s like if you have two or three 
glasses of wine, and then you’re on a 
pontoon for four hours, and then you get 
off, and you have these legs,” he said, 
swaying a bit, to demonstrate. “That’s 
what it’s like for me all the time.” 

Drawing, and more recently, water- 
color painting, have become ways for 
him to set some of that pain aside. At the 
school, Peterson will spend a few min¬ 
utes on a sketch before getting back to 
work. But at home, he can lose himself 
in his sketches, in which he frequently 
illustrates his dreams. 

It could be years before Peterson 


can again work more than three or 
four hours a day, or go days without a 
migraine. His life may never settle back 
into its old patterns. 

But he said he’s hopeful, inspired 
by the family and friends and medical 
professionals who have helped him. He 
now has plans to enter an art show and 
is making his way through a long list of 
requests from friends and co-workers 
who want a Myron Peterson original. 

There are bad days and good ones, 
but Peterson finds peace in his forward 
progress. He’s hopeful that other people 
with brain injuries, struggling in the 
same lonely, dark places he’s been, will 
also be able to find the inspiration to 
charge ahead. 

“There’s never a bad day, as long as 
you woke up,” he said. 


Artwork of kids playing hockey on a frozen pond, top, and of playwright 
William Shakespeare, right, is seen on whiteboards in classrooms visited by 
Christian Heritage Academy janitor Myron Peterson, in Lakeville, Minn. 
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Inviting change 

James Blake, music’s most requested collaborator, opens up 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

S ome people get lots of invitations. 
James Blake gets the right ones. 

He’s had a role on two of the great¬ 
est albums of the past decade — Be- 
yonce’s delicious “Lemonade” and Kendrick 
Lamar’s Pulitzer Prize-winning “Damn.” He 
worked on another culturally relevant album, 
Jay-Z’s “4:44”; he’s part of Travis Scott’s pop 
star breakthrough “Astroworld”; and he was 
called on to contribute to the soundtrack to the 
uber-successful and powerful “Black Pan¬ 
ther,” earning him two Grammy nominations. 

Those key projects helped Blake, a British 
singer-songwriter-producer with a distinct 
downbeat electronic sound, develop and ex¬ 
pand as an artist — growth heard throughout 
his latest project, “Assume Form.” 

“I have more people involved possibly in 
this process than before.... I had the help of 
some really inspiring people,” Blake said of 
his fourth album, which was released on Jan. 
18. “It feels like there’s a team rather than a 
solo effort.” 

Blake produced, wrote and co-mixed the 
album, but helpers include co-producer 
Dominic Maker of the duo Mount Kimbie and 
Nathan Boddy, who co-mixed and mastered 
the album. Andre 3000, Metro Boomin and 
Scott also lend their vocals to songs. 

The decision to invite others into his space 
was natural, Blake said. 

“I think I was probably sick of being the 
mad scientist at home,” he said. “It’s so much 
more socially rewarding to be around other 
people. It creates a whole different universe in 
your mind.” 

Blake, 30, isn’t popping up on every radio 
hit like Lil Wayne once did or how Quavo has 
assumed that role in the past two years, but 
the invites he’s gotten have been epic, and by 
music’s most elite. 

The same year he released his self-titled 
debut, Beyonce listed “The Wilhelm Scream” 
from his album as one of her favorites of 2011. 
They later collaborated on her ground-break¬ 
ing “Lemonade” album, released in 2016. 

Blake then collaborated with Frank Ocean. 
Then Scott. Then Lamar. Then Jay-Z. And 
then Lamar again. And then Scott again. 

“What I liked about what we did together 
was that they chose things that really felt 
like me. I felt that they were so sensitive to 
the contribution with the way they handled it 
and the way they incorporated it into their re¬ 
cords,” he said. “It’s really nice to just be ex¬ 
pected to come in and be myself. I think that 
was very sweet in all those cases. It wasn’t a 
case of crowbarring me into something. It was 
very tailored.” 

From working with Beyonce, Blake said he 
learned not to limit his artistry. 

“When I first worked with Beyonce, there 
was kind of a moment where my perspective 
changed a little bit on where I could be in 
music. I think I’ve always felt, or at least for 
a long time, that my position in music was to 
bubble under mainstream ... (and) be kind 
of like a musician’s musician,” he said. “She 


I 


James Blake poses for a 
portrait to promote his latest 
album, “Assume Form,” on 
Jan. 16 at the SLS Hotel in 
Los Angeles. Blake, who has 
worked with Beyonce, Jay-Z 
and Kendrick Lamar, among 
many others, grew as an artist 
through those collaborations. 

Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 


really put me in a new context, and I think 
in that way she did me an absolutely massive 
favor.” 

Listening to “Assume Form” proves Blake 
is more than a musician’s musician — and that 
he could be on his way to pop star status. 

Underneath the heavy and jagged beats, 
there’s a sense of hopefulness and love in the 
honest and raw lyrics delivered by Blake. 
“Can’t Believe the Way We Flow” and “Into 
the Red” feel like love songs, but not typical 
ones. “Barefoot In the Park,” featuring Latin 
singer Rosalia, is a sensual number that is 
addictive; and “Mile High,” with Scott and 
Metro Boomin, could fit on multiple Spotify 
playlists. 

“There are some moments of doubt on the 
record, but I would definitely say it’s a love- 
song album,” he said. 

“Assume Form’ — it’s not a statement to 
say, ‘Here I am. I’m great now. I’ve made it.’ 
It’s more to say, ‘I’m still in the process. It is a 
process,”’ he said. “Rather it’s realizing you’re 
wrong about things and swallowing your ego, 
or listening and opening up, trying to evolve 
that way, or trying to collaborate more. Get¬ 
ting out of some of the aspects of the skin that 
you’re in, that you are frustrated with. It is a 
process and it’s OK to still be assuming form. 
The song itself, ‘Assume Form,’ really just 
says, ‘Here are my uncomfortable traits.’” 

His past albums have some feeling he’s 
always down and out. But he said that’s not the 
case. 

“If someone says that I make sad music, I 
don’t take it as an insult. I think there’s room 
for every emotion in music. I guess I write 
autobiographically and if I feel reflective at 
the time, then I’ll write something reflective. 
Also, music being an outlet means that you 
don’t always feel the way you felt when you’re 
writing all the time. If anything, writing is a 
creative outlet for emotion, or it is for me. So, 
in those moments maybe I felt that way, but it 
doesn’t mean that’s how I always feel.” 

“If anything, my goal is to maybe more ac¬ 
curately portray a broader range of emotions 
in my music. I think partially this is what this 
album does,” he added. “I have had more of a 
range, from happiness to doubt to self-doubt to 
jftpicion that the world might not be as good 
k it feels now, forever.” 

* Blake will get to take the new songs to 
another level when he performs them live on 
his North American tour, kicking off Feb. 18 
in Atlanta. 

A week before that he’ll be competing at the 
Grammys for best rap performance and best 
rap song with “King’s Dead” from the “Black 
Panther” soundtrack. Blake shares the nomi¬ 
nation with Lamar, Jay Rock and Future. 

“I’m honored to be asked to work on that 
‘Black Panther’ soundtrack. I was aware of the 
gravity of what they were doing, and I think it 
was just really sweet to be asked,” said Blake, 
who also appears on “Bloody Waters” from 
the soundtrack. 

“I didn’t take it lightly, especially to be 
working with Kendrick himself. I think that 
was great. I just wanted to approach it as well 
as I could, really.” 
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Weezer follows 
‘Africa’ with 
covers album 


By Gina Salamone 

New York Daily News 

If you’ve wondered what Wee¬ 
zer would sound like covering 
R&B girl group TLC and ’80s 
synthpop band A-ha, you’re in 
luck. The rock band belts out 
everything from “No Scrubs” to 
“Take On Me” on their surprise 
new album of covers, “Wee¬ 
zer (The Teal Album),” which 
dropped Jan. 24. 

The new album also includes 
Weezer’s cover of Toto’s “Af¬ 
rica,” which they first released 
last May after a viral online 
campaign begged them to do 
so. Their version of “Africa” 
reached No. 1 on the Billboard 
Alternative Songs chart in Au¬ 
gust, Weezer’s first No. 1 single 
since 2008’s “Pork and Beans.” 

On their interpretation of 
TLC’s “No Scrubs,” Weezer 
frontman Rivers Cuomo and 
company deadpan lyrics like, 
“No, I don’t want no scrubs, A 
scrub is a guy that can’t get no 
love from me. Hangin’ out the 
passenger side of his best friend’s 
ride, Trying to holla at me.” 

So far, fans seem into it. “Dear 
god this just fulfilled another 
unknown Weezer fantasy I just 
discovered I had,” one wrote in 
the comment section for the song 
on YouTube. 

Others tried to wrap their 
heads around it, but embraced 
it. “This whole album is like 
when you pay for parking and get 
silver dollars back as change,” 
another comment reads. “Did I 
ask for it? No. Did I want it? No. 
But it’s kind of cool and now I 
just wanna hold onto it.” 

The band’s adaption of A-ha’s 
“Take On Me” is only slightly 
less upbeat than the original 
1984 hit, whose video was repeat¬ 
edly played on MTV and scored 
six awards at the cable network’s 
1986 MTV Video Music Awards. 
The video famously featured 
A-ha members in a live-action 
pencil-sketch skit. 

Other covers on “The Teal 
Album” include “Billie Jean” by 
Michael Jackson, “Everybody 
Wants to Rule the World” by 
Tears for Fears, “Sweet Dreams 
(Are Made Of This)” by The 
Eurythmics, “Happy Together” 
by The Turtles, “Paranoid” by 
Black Sabbath, “Mr. Blue Sky” 
by Electric Light Orchestra, and 
“Stand By Me” by Ben E. King. 

Weezer’s version of “Billie 
Jean” even comes complete 
with their interpretation of The 
Gloved One’s signature high- 
pitched hollering of “Whooo.” 


Dave Keuning 

Prismism (Thirty Tigers) 

The Killers’ founding mem¬ 
ber and guitarist Dave Keuning 
shows off some very different 
sides of his music on a new solo 
album. The question is who 
besides Keuning really wants to 
hear them. 

“Prismism” is both too much 
and too little — a collection of 
14 tracks with all the instru¬ 
ments, aside from some drum, 
keyboard and guitar parts, 
played by Keuning himself. 

If it sounds very homemade, 
there’s good reason. The album 
was written and recorded by 
Keuning in his San Diego home 
studio. To be honest, it often 
sounds like a guy messing 
around with instruments to see 
what sounds cool. And what’s 
cool to Keuning is apparently 
1980s synth pop. 

Thick swaths of synthesizer 
try to keep this record afloat 
but too often they sound tinny, 
like those old, cheap Casio 
keyboards kids played on in the 
’80s. 

Some of the highlights in¬ 
clude The Cars-like “Boat Acci¬ 
dent” and the hard-charging “I 
Ruined You.” But so much else 
— like the fraudulent “Broken 
Clocks” and the non-nourishing 
“Gimme Your Heart” — is the 
sound of someone just treading 


Deerhunter 

Why Hasn’t Everything Already 
Disappeared? (4AD) 

Leveled, steady, Bradford 
Cox coaxes, “Come on down 
from that cloud / And cast your 
fears aside.” 

That perfect line leads 
Deerhunter’s “Why Hasn’t 
Everything Already Disap¬ 
peared?” — cradling listeners 
in choruses that describe im¬ 
minent oblivion. 

Deerhunter’s latest album is 
bleak, but in such a way that 
invokes a sense of calm in an 
anxious, disparaging world. 
Fading time, fading individual¬ 
ity, a fading world: these are 
realities frontman Cox and 
bandmates — Lockett Pundt, 
Moses Archuleta, Josh McKay 
and Javier Morales — have 
accepted. 

Consistent with their past 
work, “Why Hasn’t Everything 
Already Disappeared?” can’t be 
boxed into one genre, with punk 
and pop tones among others. As 
the group’s eighth LP, the band 
is comfortable in its own lack 
of sonic cohesion. The harpsi¬ 
chord on “Death in Midsum¬ 
mer” provides a Western tinge, 
yet avoids being nostalgic with 
the layering of synth. 

“Detournement” adds deep 
distorted vocals to a Radio- 
head-like atmospheric track, 
sounding futuristic. “What 
Happens to People?” adds jaun¬ 
ty keyboard to an upbeat track 
and sounds hopeful when it 
asks, “What happens to people? 

/ They quit holding on.” 

The unity of the album lies 
in the theme it draws from in¬ 
trospection and extrospection: 
Deerhunter sees the world for 
what it is, but repeatedly asks 



water after an initial riff idea. 

Keuning’s lyrics are full of 
angst and alienation, and his 
gloomy voice can grate over 
prolonged exposure, continu¬ 
ally exposed for its narrow¬ 
ness. In the title song, he sings 
completely in a computer fog, 
a self-indulgent mess of a tune 
that album producer Brandon 
Darner evidently did not work 
hard enough to stop. 

There might be some popular 
interest in the new album since 
it comes off the Killers’ master¬ 
ful 2017 album, “Wonderful 
Wonderful,” but not many of 
the tunes from “Prismism” 
would make it on a Killers’ 
album. 

Actually, not many of these 
tracks will make it to a second 
listen. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



the question, what can we do 
with it? A seeming acceptance 
of disparity is shown through 
the pairing of dark lyrics with 
pleasant musical composition. 

“No One’s Sleeping” decries 
the country’s “duress” as “vio¬ 
lence has taken hold,” yet, if it 
weren’t for Cox’s deadpan voice 
and the subject of the lyrics, 
you might be fooled into think¬ 
ing it was a much happier song. 
The group could be reflecting 
on times today or an apoca¬ 
lyptic setting as Cox sings out, 
“No one’s sleeping / The village 
green is nocturnal finally / Fol¬ 
low me to golden pond / There 
is peace — the great beyond.” 

Deerhunter challenged the 
texture of their sound and 
context of their lyrics and pro¬ 
duced a complex and pleasing 
result: a musical journey into 
their ideas of death and the 
beyond. 

A self-proclaimed sci-fi 
album about the present, “Why 
Hasn’t Everything Already 
Disappeared?” proves again 
Deerhunter can rise to the chal¬ 
lenge of reinventing their sound 
without losing themselves 
— without disappearing. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 


Better Oblivion 
Community Center 
(aka Conor Oberst 
and Phoebe Bridgers) 

Better Oblivion Community Center 
(Dead Oceans) 

Singer-songwriters Conor 
Oberst and Phoebe Bridgers 
have been navigating the dark 
corners of their minds, but 
now come together as Better 
Oblivion Community Center 
for a concerted effort. Ponder¬ 
ing your own capacity for good, 
missing someone so much 
you want to dig them up from 
their grave, questioning what 
lies beyond death — “If we’re 
going somewhere I’m ready / 

If it’s just dirt I’m not” — these 
are the subjects Oberst and 
Bridgers explore and in these 
subjects, they lay themselves 
bare. 

Those familiar with the 
careers of Bridgers and Oberst 
know that they are poets, 
lyrically revealing even their 
darkest thoughts to audiences. 
Oberst’s songwriting has al¬ 
lowed him to stand out in his 
solo career and with his early 
work in indie rock band Bright 
Eyes. Bridgers is newer to 
the scene, releasing her debut 
“Stranger in the Alps” in 2017 
and collaborating with Julien 
Baker and Lucy Dacus to cre¬ 
ate the critically acclaimed 
group boygenius in 2018. 

As Better Oblivion Com¬ 
munity Center, Bridgers and 
Oberst commit to bringing 
dismal, burning imagery and 
salient pain into their writing. 
Their transparency is harrow¬ 
ing at times, but succeeds at 
being identifiable, reminding 
listeners that internal turmoil 
can be relatable in the end. 


Joe Jackson 

Fool (earMUSIC) 

Joe Jackson and his band 
went straight from the stage to 
the studio to record “Fool,” and 
his 20th studio album displays 
plenty of the dynamics and 
energy usually found in live 
performances. 

Released nearly 40 years to 
the day after “Look Sharp!” 

— his landmark 1979 debut 

— the songs on “Fool” are full 
of momentum, musings on the 
grinds and pleasures of modern 
living, and sounds that echo dif¬ 
ferent stages of Jackson’s long 
career, a master class in never 
settling in one style for too long. 

While Jackson says he’s un¬ 
sure about the strength of the 
vinyl revival, he nonetheless 
envisioned the 43-minute col¬ 
lection as “two complementary 
sides,” comedy and tragedy. 
Luckily, it sounds just fine on 
CD and download, too. 

Opener “Big Black Cloud” 
rumbles storm-like as every 
component of the keyboards- 
guitar-bass-drum quartet gets 
its own space and Jackson 
paints a dire picture of middle- 
class existence. “Fabulously 
Absolute” has plenty of verve, 
keyboard sounds that could 
be from both the late Keith 
Emerson or Weezer and the 
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The album opens with 
“Didn’t Know What I Was in 
For,” relying heavily on the 
lyrics and distinctive vocals 
of Oberst and Bridgers to 
carry the weight of the track, 
while still incorporating a full 
band sound. “Service Road,” 
where the layering of Bridgers’ 
tender vocals over the strained, 
emotional sound of Oberst’s 
voice give the song a haunting 
quality, is accompanied by the 
searing imagery of a described 
brother, “Asking strangers to 
forgive him / But he never told 
them what it is / He did to them 
that made him feel so bad.” 

A synthesizer creates an 
ethereal layer on the track 
“Chesapeake,” where Oberst 
and Bridgers again showcase 
their striking harmonization. 
“Forest Lawn,” named after 
the Los Angeles cemetery, is 
ambiguous (is the one missing 
deceased or out of touch?) and 
has a folk-quality to the style 
and writing. 

It’s difficult to find fault 
in “Better Oblivion Com¬ 
munity Center.” Beautiful in 
their melancholy, Bridgers and 
Oberst work as a grand duo on 
their powerful self-titled debut 
album. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 



perspective of a “deplorable” 
who can’t help having a rough 
time fitting in. 

“Friend Better” rounds out 
the phrase beginning with 
“lover good,” with another un¬ 
mistakable Jackson piano part 
harking back to 1982’s “Night 
and Day,” one of his most suc¬ 
cessful releases. “32 Kisses” is 
about a couple that grows “from 
kids to man and wife,” though 
apparently without a fairytale 
ending, while “Alchemy,” a 
classy ballad, invokes the won¬ 
der and mystery magicians can 
conjure out thin air. 

Then there’s longtime Jack- 
son associate Graham Maby’s 
serpentine bass solo on the title 
track. Only a fool would expect 
them to look any sharper. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 
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By Nate Jackson 
Special to The Washington Post 

e is the glamour guy; the 
rich guy; the face of the 
franchise; and, when things 
go wrong, the guy who 
takes the fall.” That’s how John Feinstein 
breaks down the role of NFL quarterback 
in football fans’ minds in “Quarterback: 
Inside the Most Important Position in the 
National Football League.” 

It’s a premise borne out in one vignette 
featuring the Baltimore Ravens’ Joe 
Flacco, who, after a loss to the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, takes the blame when it’s not re¬ 
ally his fault: Despite a receiver’s dropped 
ball, a struggling offensive line and no run¬ 
ning game, Flacco faced reporters in the 
postgame news conference and said: “We 
sucked as an offense, and I’m the quarter¬ 
back, so I’m responsible. It’s pretty simple.” 

Quarterbacks call their teams’ plays and 
make the most money, and league rules 
are tweaked to protect them. They are the 
sport’s golden children. But in “Quarter¬ 
back,” despite an intriguing premise, we 
never learn what precisely it is that makes 
quarterbacks the most important men on 
NFL teams’ 53-man rosters — we’re mostly 
just assured that they are. 

“In thirty-two cities,” writes Feinstein, 
“the quarterback carries the hopes and 
dreams of millions of fans.” He cites quar¬ 
terbacks such as Carson Wentz, “whose 
loss to injury would ruin a team’s season.” 
But by “ruin,” he must mean “secure a 
championship,” because after the Phila¬ 
delphia Eagles lost Wentz to injury last 
year, they went on to win the Super Bowl. 
The NFL quarterback mold is being bro¬ 
ken, and Feinstein doesn’t always seem to 
take that into account. 

“Quarterback” follows four current NFL 
QBs — Flacco, Alex Smith, Ryan Fitzpat¬ 
rick and Andrew Luck — through the ups 
and downs of the 2017 season, and the book 


is peppered with each man’s backstory for 
context. Feinstein’s hope was, he said, to 
profile smart, seasoned veterans who could 
let us in on the psyche of an NFL quar¬ 
terback, the most high-profile position in 
America’s most popular sport. 

Salary talk is constant, as are the 
statistics that (in theory, at least) deter¬ 
mine how much players are worth to 
their teams. But Feinstein doesn’t provide 
enough context — offensive strategy, 
coaching philosophy, intangibles, market¬ 
ability — to help the reader understand 
whether quarterbacks’ hefty salaries are 
justified. It’s simply assumed that they 
are, because that’s the way it is. In “Quar- 
terback”-world, teams’ ability to win 
seems to be measured by the capability of 
the quarterback and nothing else. 

Feinstein is a talented writer whose 
words take you right onto the field, reliving 
games you’d forgotten and bringing back 
storylines you’d just as soon forget: Colin 
Kaepemick’s travails, Deflategate, Ray 
Lewis’ obstruction-of-justice guilty plea, 
Ray Rice’s assault charge, various allega¬ 
tions against Jameis Winston, the Browns- 
are-awful trope and so on. The anecdotes 
are interesting, but they feel like opportu¬ 
nities to moralize in a way that has nothing 
to do with the subject at hand. 

He’s best when he turns explanations 
over to the experts. Throughout the book, 
his interviews give dimension to the num¬ 
bers. Behind the big plays and big con¬ 
tracts, beyond the caricatures and cliched 
sound bites, are men with families, trying 
to perform at a high level. Harvard gradu¬ 
ate Fitzpatrick has been on the bumpiest 
ride. Drafted by the St. Louis Rams in 
2005, he’s since played for six other teams: 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Tennessee, Houston, 
the New York Jets and now Tampa Bay. 
“When things go well, everyone loves you,” 
says Fitzpatrick. “When they don’t, people 
fall out of love in a hurry.” 

Luck’s career has been different. Drafted 


first overall in 2012 by the Indianapolis 
Colts to replace a legend, Peyton Manning, 
Luck has largely panned out, even though 
he’s missed chunks of the past two seasons 
because of a shoulder injury. “I went back 
to practice because that had been the plan,” 
he said of his early return. “I was supposed 
to be feeling good enough to practice, so I 
told myself I was — when I wasn’t.” 

His identity was “tied up in being a 
football player,” and in the wake of inju¬ 
ries, says Luck, “it got to the point when 
I thought of football, I associated it with 
pain, anguish, and failure. Now I’m learn¬ 
ing again to see — and enjoy — the game 
the way I once saw it.” 

The NFL tends to strip the joy from the 
game of football. It is a dream until you 
achieve it, then it becomes someone else’s 
dream, and your role in sustaining it can 
become a burden. Luck seems to have 
found peace of mind while playing, which 
is rare. 

If “Cool Joe” Flacco has any such 
existential dilemmas, he isn’t showing 
it, taking everything in stride, including 
boos from the home crowd, fired coaches, 
bad press and the Ravens’ drafting of his 
eventual replacement. “It’s a business. I 
get it,” Flacco says. 

The real star of “Quarterback,” though, 
is Smith, traded to the Redskins in early 
2018, and to whom Feinstein seemed to 
have had the most access. Like Luck, 
Smith was a No. 1 pick, but in his case it 
was unexpected: “It was a little bit like, 
‘Toto, we aren’t in Kansas anymore,”’ 
Smith said. (After several up-and-down 
years with the San Francisco 49ers, Smith 
would, indeed, end up in Kansas City.) 

His first few years in the NFL, he played 
under a series of different offensive coor¬ 
dinators, which meant learning different 
offenses. Like languages all their own, 
if you don’t know an offense fluently, it’s 
hard to play well. When Smith finally got 
some coaching stability in Jim Harbaugh 


and things started to click, he suffered a 
concussion and had to miss a game. When 
he came back the next week, his starting 
job was gone, the ball turned over to the 
then-surging Kaepernick. No hard feel¬ 
ings from Smith, though: “Kaep played 
very well. I understood Jim’s thinking.” 

He is the team player every coach 
hopes he can find in a quarterback: a 
selfless, steady leader who does things 
the right way, which just makes his recent 
gruesome leg injury more devastating. 

One of the book’s blind spots is diver¬ 
sity, which Feinstein acknowledges. “I 
needed an African-American voice in this 
book,” he admitted, so he featured Super 
Bowl XXII MVP Doug Williams. But 
Williams’ story, although well told, doesn’t 
quite fit. Some context is added to his leg¬ 
endary 1988 Super Bowl performance and 
his current position in the Redskins’ front 
office. But Williams’ journey from Gram- 
bling State to the NFL, the U.S. Football 
League (USFL) and back to the NFL, 
where he out-dueled Hall of Famer John 
Elway in the Super Bowl, doesn’t sync 
with the stories of the other four quarter¬ 
backs on whom Feinstein focuses. 

Football is a demanding game, even 
for — maybe especially for — its highly 
touted quarterbacks. But what is it that 
makes them so great? 

It’s not the lights or the cameras — it’s 
the action, what a quarterback does with 
the football in his hands. And what he 
does depends as much on mental agility as 
on physical agility. How he reacts to the 
dangerous swarm of human bodies mov¬ 
ing away from him and toward him at the 
same time, often beautiful, always violent. 
It’s what every quarterback — no matter 
what he says when the camera is rolling 
— knows all too well. 


Jackson played six years for the Denver Broncos. 
He is the author of a memoir, “Slow Getting Up: A 
Story of NFL Survival From the Bottom of the Pile,” 
and “Fantasy Man: A Former NFL Player’s Descent 
Into the Brutality of Fantasy Football.” 
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Mark L. Walberg tempted back to Island’ 18 years later 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

M ark L. Walberg has been 
working in television most 
of his adult life, but he has 
never seen anything as 
bizarre as his latest job. 

“Waiting 18 years for another season 
of a show is a little unusual,” Walberg 
says. He quickly adds that it was worth 
the wait. 

What’s stuck Walberg as being so 
unusual is the return of the reality dat¬ 
ing show “Temptation Island.” When 
the series launched in 2001 on Fox (long 
before anyone thought about “The Bach¬ 
elor” or “The Bachelorette” franchise), 
it brought together a bevy of beautiful 
people to a tropical setting. The idea was 
to see which couples were committed 
and which just wanted to have fun. 

Flash forward to 2019, and “Temp¬ 
tation Island” is back with the same 
concept. Four couples are at a cross¬ 
roads in their relationships when they 
visit Temptation Island (better known 
as Maui) where they will be tempted 
by 24 singles. The sun-and-sex series is 
airing stateside on USA, and the season 
premiere will air Feb. 2 on AFN-Pulse. 

Television is filled with reality dat¬ 
ing and marriage series these days, 
but there was nothing like “Tempta¬ 
tion Island” when it launched. Today’s 
program in the genre can look at what 
has worked in the past, but Walberg and 
company were treading on uncharted 
grounds during the three seasons the 
show aired. 

“My memory might not be completely 
accurate, but I feel like we were mak¬ 
ing it up as we went along. It was a new 
genre, and a genre I didn’t particularly 
think was going to stay around. Nobody 
knew,” Walberg says. “There wasn’t a lot 
of script. I remember having meetings 
before bonfires and asking what they 
(the producers) hoped would happen at 
the bonfires.” 

What the South Carolina born host re¬ 
members about the first incarnation was 
that the production team showed up with 
detailed plans of how they were going 


Couples mix and mingle with attractive strangers on “Temptation Island.” 


to follow the lustful ways of the par¬ 
ticipants. That quickly changed as the 
relationships started to get heated and 
the decision was made to just turn the 
cameras on and let the stories unfold. 

Walberg takes great pride in how well 
the series turned out considering that 
most of the time everyone was just re¬ 
acting to what was happening. He found 
working under such loose constraints to 
be both freeing and stressful. 

Since his first time on “Temptation 
Island,” Walberg has gone on to work as 
a host on a variety of television series 
including “Antiques Roadshow,” “Rus¬ 
sian Roulette,” “The Moment of Truth,” 
“Entertainment Tonight” and “Home & 
Family.” He is one of the hosts of “The 
Price is Right, Live” traveling game 
show. Walberg laughs and says getting to 
host “Antiques Roadshow” and “Temp¬ 
tation Island” has given him a wide arc 
of jobs to do. 

All of that experience made it rela¬ 
tively easy stepping for Walberg to step 
back into the job 18 years later. 

“What I do as a television host is — 
unlike acting or producing — it’s really 
about trying to be authentic. They have 
chosen this experience that I may or 
may not agree with what they are doing, 
but my job is to be there 100 percent,” 
Walberg says. “It doesn’t matter what 
kind of show I’m doing. It could even be 
comedy. I approach the work the same 


way. That’s why I can host Antiques 
Roadshow’ and ‘Temptation Island’ at 
the same time. I just try to be the same 
guy.” 

He does admit that being back on a 
show that ended so many years ago as a 
surreal experience. But the hosting du¬ 
ties felt very comfortable from the first 
day of taping the new batch of “Tempta¬ 
tion Island” episodes. 

Walberg, who was 39 years old when 
he hosted the original “Temptation 
Island,” is happy that the older version 
of himself is getting to host the new epi¬ 
sodes because he brings a more ground¬ 
ed perspective to what is taking place. 

One of the biggest differences be¬ 
tween then and now for Walberg is that 
he now has children who are the same 
age as the “Temptation Island” partici¬ 
pants. 

“I hope I am more mature now,” 
Walberg says. “So instead of being like 
an older brother in the first season of 
‘Temptation Island,’ now I am definitely 
more in the dad role. But I didn’t look at 
my position as an advice giver or a judg¬ 
ment person. It am more of a facilita¬ 
tor and to ask the questions that would 
inform everyone the best. 

“I have to stay out of the way and let 
them — without judgment — have their 
experience even if I know in my heart of 
hearts it’s not going to bring them what 
they hoped.” 


NEW ON DVD 

“The Nutcracker and the Four Realms”: 

Clara (Mackenzie Foy) follows a golden 
thread that’s presented to her at Drossel- 
meyer’s (Morgan Freeman) annual party. 
She hopes the string will lead her to a key 
that unlocks a music box with a priceless 
gift. What she finds is a parallel world where 
she must deal with a soldier (Jayden Fo- 
wora-Knight), a mischief of mice and Sugar 
Plum (Keira Knightley). It is up to Clara to 
save the realms from being overrun. 

If you are a fan of family-friendly films, 
this production, inspired by E.T.A. Hoff¬ 
mann’s “The Nutcracker,” is worth watch¬ 
ing. Those who are loyal lovers of the ballet 
should dance their way to another project. 
The story of heading to a mysterious world 
comes across more like a musical version of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 


Mackenzie Foy stars in “The Nutcracker 
and the Four Realms,” now on DVD. 


“Kidding”: In this cable series, Jim Car¬ 
rey plays Jeff Pickles, an icon in children’s 
programming who can be described as a 
long-haired distant cousin to Mr. Rogers. 
After decades of quietly entertaining young¬ 
sters, Mr. Pickles finds himself at a cross¬ 
roads when his family begins to have major 
problems. No fable or puppet can provide 
him with the wisdom he needs. 

The series shows the slow mental spiral 
Carrey’s character is going through. Seb 
(Frank Langella), the long-time executive 
producer of “Mr. Pickles’ Puppet Time” and 
overseer of the licensing and merchandising 
empire the show has spawned, is worried 
Jeff’s mental state could ruin the empire 
they’ve built. His solution is to prepare the 
show for a life after Jeff. 

Carrey looks comfortable in this role, 
which weaves between reality and the sur¬ 
real. The way Jeff Pickles begins to push 
back reflects a theme that has always been 
attractive to Carrey: the search for identity. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Wife”: An examination of the 40- 
year relationship of Joan and Joe Castleman 
(Glenn Close and Jonathan Pryce). 

“Boy Erased”: Son of two strict Baptist 
parents is sent to a gay conversion therapy 
center. Russell Crowe stars. 

“Slice”: Pizza delivery boys are being 
slain on the job in a spooky small town. 
Chance the Rapper makes his film debut. 

“The Game: The Complete Series”: The 
life of professional football players and their 
wives are filled with ups and downs. Tia 
Mowry stars. 

“Hunter Killer”: American submarine 
captain looking for a U.S. sub in distress 
uncovers a secret Russian coup. 

“Suspiria”: Accusations fly when a new 
dancer takes over the role of lead dancer in 
a German troupe. 

“Crashing: Season Two”: Aspiring comic 
moves to New York to pursue his dream. 
Pete Holmes stars. 

“Bailers: Season Four”: Dwayne John¬ 
son plays a retired football superstar who 
becomes a financial manager for current 
players in Miami. 

“Sarah T. - Portrait of a Teenage Alcohol¬ 
ic”: Linda Blair plays a teen who goes from 
social drinking to addiction. This is the first 
time the 1975 film has been released on any 
home entertainment format. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 
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Baby, it's complicated 


By Amanda Loudin 

Special to The Washington Post 

W hen Amanda Clark returned to 
her CrossFit gym two months 
after an unplanned Caesarean 
section, she knew she would 
have an uphill climb to get back to her pre¬ 
pregnancy fitness level. What the 36-year- 
old Maryland mom of two didn’t know, 
however, was that her challenges would 
include pelvic floor dysfunction and a se¬ 
vere separation of the abdominal muscles, 
or diastasis recti, during the pregnancy 
that failed to heal on its own. 

Clark’s coaches at the gym, she says, 
“were a couple of young guys with no ex¬ 
perience helping postpartum women.” The 
regimen left Clark feeling frustrated. She 
also received no guidance from her physi¬ 
cian when it came to postpartum fitness. 

Her story is not unusual. In an ongoing, 
small study of postpartum physical and 
mental health, Jaime DeLuca, associate 
professor and chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of kinesiology at Towson University, 
found that 90 percent of the participants 
in her study reported receiving no guid¬ 
ance from their physicians beyond “take 
it slow.” The internet, they responded, 
serves as their main source of informa¬ 
tion in this regard. The study, which has 
enrolled 33 participants so far, began in 
October 2017. 

Increasing numbers of women are 
active throughout pregnancy, but it’s not 
always clear what’s the best and safest 
way to get fit once the baby is born. 

The American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists has provided some 
loose guidelines for pregnant and postpar¬ 
tum women. 

And while the federal government’s 
recommendations on physical activity 
in the postpartum period say exercise is 
important — “Studies show that moder¬ 
ate-intensity physical activity during 
the period following the birth of a child 
increases a woman’s cardiorespiratory 
fitness and improves her mood” — they 
don’t provide much detail: “Women who 
habitually engaged in vigorous-intensity 
aerobic activity or who were physically 
active before pregnancy can continue 
these activities during pregnancy and the 
postpartum period.” 

“We’re still far away from good 
evidence-based data for postpartum 
exercise,” says Jaclyn Bonder, medical di¬ 
rector for Women’s Health Rehabilitation 
at NewYork-Presbyterian-Weill Cornell 
Medicine Center. “OBs generally see 
women at six weeks postpartum 
and clear them for exercise be¬ 
cause there is little evidence 
to support or negate that 
advice.” 


Tips for returning to fitness after pregnancy 

Jaclyn Bonder, medical director for Women’s Health Rehabilitaion at NewYork- 
Presbyterian/Weill Cornell Medicine Center, said women should be monitored by a 
health-care provider as they restart an exercise regimen. 

Her recommendations: 

■ A woman should make sure all post-delivery bleeding has stopped and any 
tearing healed before even thinking about resuming exercise. This can range from 
10 days to six weeks. 

■ For a Caesarean section, look for incision healing and minimal abdominal 
pain, generally requiring six to eight weeks. 

■ A good starting point for rebuilding stretched and weakened muscles is to 
focus on core strengthening exercises. They should emphasize deep-core muscles 
— those in the abdomen and back — and pelvic floor muscles, such as pelvic tilts, 
hip bridges and toe taps. 

■ For aerobic activity, begin with low-impact exercises such as walking, which in 
nice weather can easily be done with a newborn, elliptical training or swimming. 

— Amanda Loudin 


Lack of guidance 

With little to go on, women don’t know 
what’s normal or abnormal in their journey. 

Being pregnant and delivering a baby is 
hard on a woman’s body. Many face condi¬ 
tions such as Clark’s diastasis recti, which 
one study suggested is experienced by 60 
percent of women postpartum, or uterine 
prolapse, incontinence or generalized pain 
in the pelvic girdle. “Women accept these 
conditions as normal and if they don’t get 
the help they need, they won’t get better,” 
Bonder says. 

Like Clark, Nicole Paterson experi¬ 
enced frustration with her postpartum re¬ 
turn to fitness. “With my first pregnancy, I 
dealt with early contractions and was put 
on bed rest for my final six weeks to avoid 
preterm labor,” the 34-year-old says. “I 
still went into labor early and at five days 
postpartum, I tore an abdominal muscle.” 

As a result, Paterson’s road back to fit¬ 
ness was long. For the first eight months, 
she did little other than the occasional 
yoga class. When she became pregnant for 
a second time, she was determined to stay 
strong and active for as long as possible. 
She turned to a coach/physical therapist 
who also specializes in postpartum fit¬ 
ness. The difference was noticeable. 

“I wanted to avoid the feeling of dis- 
empowerment I felt with my first preg¬ 
nancy,” she says. “I still went into 
labor early, but this pregnancy and 
recovery was a cake walk com¬ 
pared to my first.” 


At four weeks postpartum, she was back 
in the gym with her coach/physical thera¬ 
pist Ryan Smith, who has trained with 
physical therapists who focus on women’s 
health issues. 

“The typical postpartum advice is 
to rest or do what you feel up to doing, 
neither of which is ideal,” Smith says. 
“Complete rest doesn’t address the tasks 
that come with being a new mom, like 
feeding, carrying the baby and other 
physical demands in her life. The flip side 
— going by feel — is difficult because 
there is misinformation everywhere” on 
the internet and elsewhere. 

In addition to a lack of guidance, Smith 
says that women face many obstacles in a 
return to health and fitness. “New moms 
have the demands of a baby, work and 
sleep deprivation, among other issues,” he 
says. “They forget to care for themselves.” 

Battling discouragement 

When they do make the effort to return 
to a fitness routine, many, like Clark, often 
are dealing with not-uncommon complica¬ 
tions. 

Couple this with a medical and athletic 
world ill-equipped to handle the situa¬ 
tion, and you get an entire population of 
discouraged women. 

Smith say he believes more 
physical therapists and gyms 
are recognizing the need 
for programs geared to¬ 
ward postpartum women. 


Many postpartum 
women are confused 
about howto safely 
return to fitness 


“Women in general are strength training 
more and realizing that they don’t need to 
feel awful after giving birth,” he says. 

Bonder recommends that struggling 
postpartum women turn to physiatrists 
with a specialty in diagnosing pelvic 
health dysfunction. “Get an accurate diag¬ 
nosis of your issues and then a referral to 
a [physical therapist] who can help treat 
you,” she says. 

In a case such as Clark’s, for instance, 
in which the diastasis recti isn’t healing, a 
trained PT can prescribe the proper set of 
exercises and measurements to turn things 
around. “With DR, the practitioner should 
be looking for the width and depth of the 
separation to get smaller,” Bonder says. 

In general, says DeLuca, the six-month 
mark should be the point where women 
can start looking for light at the end of the 
tunnel. “This is where most women are 
getting more sleep and have lost most of 
their pregnancy weight,” she says. 

But a 2016 pilot study by DeLuca found 
that this is often the point where women 
actually feel worse and may throw in the 
towel with exercise. 

“We can only hypothesize at this point, 
but there are many contributing factors 
at play here,” she says. “A return to work, 
an inability to return to pre-pregnancy 
weight and less time for leisure activities 
may have set in by this point.” 

If, however, postpartum women have 
enough free time to exercise and can find 
and afford a knowledgeable trainer or 
PT, their outcomes can be much better, 
DeLuca says. 

A research review by Raul Artal, 
chairman emeritus at the Department 
of Obstetrics, Gynecology and Women’s 
Health at St. Louis University, shows that 
a postpartum exercise routine helps men¬ 
tally and physically. 

Clark and Paterson are now well on 
their way to restored health and fitness. 

“After going through a physical assess¬ 
ment, I met with Ryan twice a week for 
six weeks,” Clark says. “I had to take a 
step back at first, which was tough. It felt 
like slow progress but we’ve gradually re¬ 
introduced exercises and I’ve improved.” 

“As a culture, we need change on mul¬ 
tiple levels,” Evenson says. “In the mean¬ 
time, ask and look for support. Being active 
postpartum is essential to overall health 
and happiness.” 
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like a 
security 

blanket' 



More college students turning to emotional 
support animals even amid the punchlines 


By Anna Orso 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

S ometimes Liv Tempesta feels 
like she doesn’t have any 
emotions. That comes with 
the territory when you’re 
coping with clinical depression. 

The 19-year-old sophomore at 
Temple University in Philadelphia 
last year tried a new type of treat¬ 
ment: a cat. Skittles, her 8-year-old 
tabby and her first emotional-sup- 
port animal, lived on campus with 
her in Johnson Hall her freshman 
year, forcing her into a routine and 
snuggling up with her when she was 
affected. 

Now, in some ways, he’s made her 
feel whole. 

“If I have feelings for this ani¬ 
mal,” she said, “that means I’m still 
human.” 

Emotional-support animals, 
or ESAs, are owned by people 
with mental health disorders and 
deemed necessary by medical pro¬ 
fessionals. The animals, which typi¬ 
cally have not had special training, 
gained popularity in 2015 when they 
prompted a federal guideline for 
housing providers, but they seemed 
to go viral last year following news 
stories about someone trying to take 
a dog or a peacock or a goat onto an 
airplane — sometimes with success. 

Ever since, ESAs have become 
the target of ridicule: Popeyes 
released an “emotional support 
chicken” carrier available only in 
airports. Ellen DeGeneres poked 
fun at them in her recent Netflix 
special. Some talking heads have 
questioned whether ESAs are just 
elaborate scams. 

But despite the cries of “they’re 
just trying to bring their pet every¬ 
where for free,” people — particu¬ 
larly those of the younger variety 
— are still turning to emotional- 
support animals as a means of treat¬ 
ing depression and anxiety. 

Besides perhaps airports, no¬ 
where is the trend more apparent 
than on college campuses, some of 
which have seen residence halls 


turn into Animal Houses as more 
students file paperwork to keep an 
emotional-support cat, dog or ham¬ 
ster in their dorm room. The ESA 
trend took hold over the past several 
years while rates of anxiety and 
depression among college students 
have soared in the past decade. 

In the 2017-18 school year at 
Temple, six students requested 
permission to keep such animals on 
campus. This school year? Twenty. 
Most local colleges and universi- 

Besides perhaps 
airports, nowhere is the 
trend more apparent than 
on college campuses, 
some of which have seen 
residence halls turn into 
Animal Houses as more 
students file paperwork 
to keep an emotional- 
support cat, dog 
or hamster in their 
dorm room. 

ties with on-campus housing have 
policies related to both service ani¬ 
mals and ESAs, which are different. 
The Americans for Disabilities Act 
describes a service animal as one 
that is trained to perform a task its 
owner can’t. For example, a trained 
service dog may lead a blind person 
while they walk or protect the head 
of a person with epilepsy when he or 
she has a seizure. 

ESAs, also sometimes called 
“assistance animals,” usually 
aren’t trained as such and serve the 
purpose of comforting their owner, 
making them indistinguishable 
from a regular pet to an outside 
observer. At most schools, students 
must show that the animal was 
designated necessary by a medical 
provider. 

The permission needed to bring 
an ESA on campus isn’t difficult to 


obtain, and those who can’t get a 
“prescription” from a doctor turn 
to the internet. CertaPet, one of the 
most recognized companies that 
certifies ESAs, connects clients 
with mental health providers from 
across the country who conduct a 
clinical assessment via phone and, 
if they deem it medically appropri¬ 
ate, email a letter that satisfies ESA 
housing or travel requirements. The 
whole process can be done in a mat¬ 
ter of hours and for about $150. 

Prairie Conlon, the clinical man¬ 
ager at CertaPet, said she knows 
some people might feign a mental 
health disorder so they can bring 
their pooch to college or the grocery 
store or another country with them 
for free. She’s admits there’s “a lot 
of fraud out there.” 

She says ESAs are medically 
legitimate, though, and “animal-as¬ 
sisted intervention” is her specialty 
as a therapist. 

Benjamin Daniels, clinical direc¬ 
tor at Equilibria and a psychologist 
based in Center City, said ESAs 
might help reduce anxiety for some 
people, but there’s a risk the animal 
serves as a “safety signal,” meaning 
the person believes they’re safe only 
because the animal is around. 

“Then a person becomes depen¬ 
dent on that animal to be able to 
function in the world,” he said. “It’s 
a double-edged sword in that way.” 

Emotional-support dogs that 
need to be taken outside regularly 
can also provide a reason to get up, 
which can be especially effective 
for owners with clinical depression, 
according to a junior at Eastern 
University in St. Davids, Pa., who’s 
had a dog for several years that 
helps her cope with depression and 
anxiety. The woman didn’t want to 
be named for fear of judgment from 
future employers. 

“It’s almost like a security blan¬ 
ket,” the woman said. “Especially 
when you go into a new place or go 
away from home. Although it’s not 
an actual family member, you have 
each other and you take care of 
them and they take care of you.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Epic battle ahead 
at grocery store 

I t’s February. As always, panic has set in. 

Soon, folks everywhere will be mobbing the gro¬ 
cery stores for necessary supplies and stockpiling 
items in their cabinets, pantries and refrigerators. 

Is another Herculean Arctic superstorm headed our way? 
Is a typhoon spinning eastward across the Pacific? Is a 
deadly combination of high- and low-pressure systems 
colliding in an apocalyptic whirlwind over our nation? 
Well, no. 

But since Super Bowl Sunday is the second-largest day 
for U.S. food consumption after Thanksgiving, there is a 
perfectly good reason why people are shoving old ladies 
out of the way to grab the last jar of queso dip. After all, a 
Bowl Day without the traditional football-watching foods 
would be downright catastrophic. 

So, as the mother of an Eagle Scout, I feel obligated to 
warn everyone to “Be prepared.” You only have a day or 
two to ready yourself for the mandatory feast that will 
take place on February 3 in homes across the United 
States. Consider yourself warned. 

Before you take on the pre-Bowl crowds at the grocery 
stores, be sure to ready the home front. Clear the refrig¬ 
erator of useless items such as milk, eggs, fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Other than a few sticks of celery to accompany the 
wings, toss any unprocessed foodstuffs that are taking up 
precious space needed for Bowl Day essentials. 

Once the kitchen has been purged of all healthy, 
vitamin-fortified, unprocessed, fiber-rich foods, it’s time 
to mentally prepare for what you might encounter at the 
grocery stores. 

Like a Roman gladiator ascending from the catacombs 
of the Colosseum, like Muhammad Ali entering the ring 
to take on Joe Frazier, like the Greek soldiers climbing 
out of the wooden horse inside the gates of Troy, like the 
Duke of Wellington about to face Napoleon’s army at Wa¬ 
terloo, like “The Real Housewives of New Jersey” sitting 
down to dinner — you must be ready to wage a battle of 
epic proportions. 

As you jot down the arsenal of foods needed for Super 
Bowl sustenance, breathe deeply and meditate on the 
past. Gone are the archaic Bowl days of yesteryear, when 
football fans survived on outdated canned meat party 
sandwiches, pimento cheese spreads and gelatin salads. 
Thanks to modem advances in processed cheese technol¬ 
ogy, the invention of Buffalo wings and the mass pro¬ 
duction of tortilla chips, we are fortunate to have many 
delicious modern Bowl Day snack foods at our disposal. 

Presuming you can find an available shopping cart 
without committing aggravated assault, enter the grocery 
store with a strategy. Don’t just join the stream of shop¬ 
pers; strike out on your own and hunt down your targets. 

Unlike every other grocery store trip, it is actually a 
good idea to bring the kids. As your secret weapons, they 
will enable you to divide and conquer. Send each child 
on a mission, e.g., “Lilly, you’re going in for three jars of 
salsa. Anna, you’re in charge of peanuts. Hayden, you’re 
a young man now, so I’m trusting you to find those little 
smoked sausages for pigs in a blanket. Can you do it?!” 
“Yes, ma’am!” 

“Now, GO, GO, GO!!” 

With your grocery cart filled to the brim with every 
snack food known to modern man, head to the checkout 
lanes, but do not waste precious time standing in line. 
Simply feign some kind of cardiac episode — a la Fred 
Sanford’s “It’s the big one, Elizabeth!”— and fellow shop¬ 
pers will surely let you cut in line so you can get to the 
glycerin pills you “left in the car.” Initially, your display 
might appear to be far-fetched, but when the other shop¬ 
pers see all the pork products and processed cheeses in 
your shopping cart, they’ll be convinced that your arter¬ 
ies are harder than a coffin nail and guide you straight to 
the head of the line. 

Finally, at home with your football snack foods stock¬ 
piled and beverages chilling, you can finally breathe easy, 
knowing that you’ll soon be able to stuff your face. 
Disaster averted. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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BY RANDOLPH ROSS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


ACROSS 

1 Google 

Calendar e.g. 

7 In addition 
13 “Foundation” author 

19 Hit 2009 movie 

set in the 
22nd century 

20 Cry of exasperation 

21 When Hamlet dies 

22 Unemployed 

salon worker? 
25Venusians, 

e.g., informally 

26 In base 8 

27 Bob_, 1968 record¬ 

setting long jumper 

28 Foreign title that’s 

an anagram of its 
English equivalent 

29 Unemployed 

nail polisher? 

33 Most preferred 

34 Coffee order 

35 Jokester 

36 Some TV drama 

settings, for short 

37 Hot 

38 Troublemaker since 

birth 

41 Something 
paid to a hero 

44 Cosby’s 

“I Spy” co-star 

45 Jack-in- 

the-box part 

46 Unemployed men’s 

clothier? 

51 Wing it 


54 Remote 

figure: Abbr. 

55 Hydro-plant locale 

56 Exam scored 

on a scale of 1 to 
5, informally 

57 Designer Geoffrey 

58 “_Live” (onetime 

cooking show) 

61 _tear 

(sports injury) 

62 Jay preceder 

63 Unemployed 

educator? 

68 Media inits. before 
One, Two or Four 

71 Wall Street order 

72 Question 

after “I’m back” 

73 Fish in a tank 
77 Rubber 

79 Article in 

La Repubblica 

81 Kitty 

82 Port Authority 

posting: Abbr. 

83 Unemployed 

loan officer? 

88 Watchdog 

org. established 
by Nixon 

89 Salon supply 

90 “No returns,” e.g. 

91 “Extra! Extra!” 

shouter 

94 Repeated word in a 

1957 Harry Belafonte 
hit 

95 Fan noise 

96 Cote call 

98 _spell 

99 It’s kept in a pen 

100 Unemployed 
rancher? 


107Capt.’s guess 

108 More balanced 

109 Popular font 

110Airport near D.C. 

11 lUnemployed 
prestidigitator? 

116Efficient kind 
of shopping 
IITIconic 1950s-’70s 
female TV role 
played by a male 
118Achieve something 
by merit 
119Like the lion 
slain by Hercules 
120Be short with 
121Peanut- 

butter choice 

DOWN 

1 Tested the waters, say 

2 Request for an online 

R.S.V.P 

3 Bluegrass instrument 

4 _.com, site 

with the category 
“Cellphones 
& tablets” 

5 One out? 

6 Came before 

7 _tea 

8 Sheriffs, 

marshals, etc. 

9 “The Mary 

Tyler Moore Show” 
character 

10 Short snicker 

11 Easy_ 

12President during the 
Vietnam War 

13 Straddling 

14 Surgical tube 

15 Suppositions 


16 Like Feburary 
17Advertise excessively 
18 It’s the truth 
21 Used as 

a role model 

23 Part of 

S.O.P.: Abbr. 

24 Beauty that’s seldom 

30 Suffix with linguist 

31 Okinawa port 

32 “_Rhythm” 

37 Exec 

38 Spill the beans 

39 Second 

40 Send in a 

different direction 

42 Fast-food sandwiches 

introduced in 1985 

43 “Bingo!” 

44 They go 

down easily 

47 “Brave New World” 

drug 

48 Responded 

49 Dash gauge 

50 AAA suggestion: 

Abbr. 

52 It borders Ky. 

53 You can page through 

them 

59 Like “A Star 

Is Bom,” 
several times 

60 A mean Amin 

61 Blackjack combo 

64 Maven 

65 Locker-room shower? 

66 Every which way 

67 _center 

68 Hospital unit 



69 Two-masted sailing 

vessel 

70 Longtime host of 

“American Top 40” 

74 Source of a 

Boston “curse” 

75 Defaulter’s 

comeuppance 

76 Every 24 hours 

78 Normandy invasion 


79 Marie and Donny 

Osmond, e.g. 

80 It borders Ida. 

84 Find with difficulty 

85 Hon 

86 Not very much 

87 Produces 

a revival of 
92 Royal 

Charlotte’s father 


93 Abbr. in many 

an office address 

94 Failed, as a cellphone 



95 Estee Lauder 
competitor 

97 “Evangeline” setting 

100 Symbol of change 

101 Young and Simon 

102 Preceder of 
“Do I have to?” 


103 Headgear for 
a knight 

104 Padre’s hermana 

105 Look for 

106 Beethoven’s “Choral” 
Symphony 

112Suffix with expert 
113Code-cracking org. 

114Special gift 
115_-Magnon 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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Paving the way 

Gina Rodriguez hopes ‘Miss Bala’ 
encourages more Latino-led films 


By Yvonne Villarreal 

Los Angeles Times 

I t was around this time seven 
years ago that Gina Rodri¬ 
guez was deemed the “It” 
girl out of the Sundance Film 
Festival with her role as a strug¬ 
gling East L.A. rapper in the hip- 
hop drama “Filly Brown.” Maybe 
it was naivete, but she had hoped 
the attention would bring the 
same sort of career boost it had 
brought other young ingenues, 
such as Carey Mulligan or Jenni¬ 
fer Lawrence. 

“I thought I was going to have a 
trajectory like Jennifer Lawrence 
had,” she says. “But I don’t look 
like Jennifer Lawrence, and this 
industry doesn’t take me the way 
they take a woman that looks like 
Jennifer Lawrence — and that’s 
no divisiveness at all. That just is 
what it is.” 

These days, she’s trying to 
change the way it is. And not just 
for herself. 

Since becoming a household 
name in her own right with her 
Golden Globe-winning turn as the 
title character on the CW’s “Jane 
the Virgin,” Rodriguez has been 
steadily building her portfolio as 
a director and producer. 

This week, she headlines her 
first big studio movie: Sony’s 
$15-million action thriller “Miss 
Bala.” And she’s back to hoping 
— hoping the film will perform 
well enough that Latino-fronted 
films won’t be so rare. 

“I’ve been very aware of what 
the success of ‘Jane’ has done, 
and what it hasn’t,” says Rodri¬ 
guez, who is of Puerto Rican de¬ 
scent. “And what the success of 
‘Miss Bala’ can do — and what, 
unfortunately, we can miss the 
opportunity on. I would hate for 
Sony to have made this amazing 
opportunity for so many Latinx 
[creatives], and then, it just kind 
of ends here. That would devas¬ 
tate me. That [Hollywood] would 


say, ‘OK, we tried that. See, it 
doesn’t work.’” 

Directed by Catherine Hard- 
wicke (“Twilight,” “Thirteen”), 
“Miss Bala” is a remake of the 
critically acclaimed 2011 Span- 
ish-language Mexican picture by 
Gerardo Naranjo. In this updated 
film, Rodriguez stars as Gloria, a 
young American who, after trav¬ 
eling to Mexico to help her best 
friend win a local beauty pageant, 
gets kidnapped and unwittingly 
caught up in the deadly crimes of 
a cartel in Tijuana. 

It’s a more feminist take on the 
original film. And Hardwicke 
gives a lot of credit for that to 
Rodriguez. 

“I remember our first meeting 
at my house,” Hardwicke says. 
“Gina said, ‘Look, I’ve got some 
ideas about the character. I want 
her to be even more active.’” 

The topic of her character find¬ 
ing her power has Rodriguez 
revved up: “Gloria doesn’t find 
her way out of it unrealistically,” 
she says. “She’s not, all of a sud¬ 
den, like the most bomb Muay 
Thai fighter.... She just makes de¬ 
cisions. When we got the script, 
all I kept asking continuously is 
like, ‘If this were a man, what 
would he do?’ It’s really cool to 
see a woman with agency versus 
being saved or being a victim.” 

The 34-year-old actress, whose 
big-screen profile has been on a 
steady rise with recent roles in 
“Deepwater Horizon” and “An¬ 
nihilation,” is eager to have a film 
like “Miss Bala” hit the market¬ 
place. The cast and crew on the 
project is 95 percent Latinx, the 
gender-neutral term for Latino. 

“That was something I knew I 
wasn’t gonna have often,” Rodri¬ 
guez says. “Since then, I haven’t 
had it again. I made that movie 
two summers ago, dog. Have I 
been offered anything like that 
since? Have I auditioned for any¬ 
thing like that since? No. The an¬ 
swer is no. That is profound.” 



‘The Batman’ set 
for 2021 release 

From wire reports 

Who will be inside the suit remains un¬ 
known, but “The Batman” has a release 
date. 

Warner Bros, on Wednesday announced 
that Matt Reeves’ stand-alone Batman 
film will hit theaters in June 2021. Ben Af¬ 
fleck was previously set to star in the film 
following his performances in “Justice 
League” and “Batman v Superman,” but a 
new Caped Crusader is to be cast. 

Affleck tweeted that he’s excited to see 
Reeves’ vision of the film “come to life.” 

Warner Bros, also dated the next “Sui¬ 
cide Squad” film, to be written by James 
Gunn, for 2021. The studio slated an ad¬ 
aptation of Stephen King’s “The Shining” 
sequel, “Doctor Sleep,” for November this 
year, and Robert Zemeckis’ “The Witches” 
for October 2020. 

Canada condemns Netflix 
for using rail disaster images 

Canada’s Parliament passed a motion 
Wednesday saying Netflix should compen¬ 
sate the people of Lac-Megantic, Quebec, 
for using footage of the 2013 rail disaster 
in the post-apocalyptic survival film “Bird 
Box.” 

The footage involved the disaster cre¬ 
ated when an unattended train carrying 
crude oil rolled down an incline, went off 
the tracks and exploded into a massive 
ball of fire, killing 47 people in the Quebec 
town. The motion is non-binding. 

Members of Parliament voted to demand 
that Netflix remove all images of the Lac- 
Megantic tragedy. Netflix has apologized, 
but has refused to remove the images. 
Netflix licensed the footage from the stock 
image vendor Pond 5. 

Other news 

■ Best-selling thriller writer Brad 
Meltzer has a three-book deal with the 
HarperCollins imprint Morrow. Morrow 
announced Thursday that his next book 
will come out in 2021 and will feature 
the protagonists Nola Brown and Zig Zi- 
garowski from last year’s “The Escape 
Artist.” 

■ Fox has renewed “The Masked Sing¬ 
er,” its campy celebrity competition series, 
for a second season. The show’s premiere 
episode has attracted more than 17 million 
multi-platform viewers to date. 

■ Milo Ventimiglia, who stars as Jack 
Pearson in the award-winning hit televi¬ 
sion drama “This Is Us,” was named 2019 
Man of the Year Wednesday by Harvard 
University’s Hasty Pudding Theatricals. 


‘Red Line’ puts Wyle at center of police shooting drama 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

Noah Wyle is back in Chicago for a TV 
drama that’s far different than the 1990s hit 
“ER” that launched his career. 

In CBS’ limited series “The Red Line,” 
Wyle’s character loses his African-American 
husband in a mistaken police shooting that’s 
the catalyst for family anguish and social 
uproar. 

Wyle, who went from fresh-faced Dr. Carter 
in NBC’s 1994-2009 medical drama “ER” to 
action series including “The Librarian” and 
“Falling Skies,” choked up as he discussed 
“The Red Line,” a title referring to a major 
train line that cuts through Chicago’s diverse 
neighborhoods. 

“My emotional reaction to my first reading 
of the script was so intense. I’ve never read 


a piece of material that moved me like that. 
I can’t even talk about the show without get¬ 
ting upset,” Wyle told a TV critics’ meeting 
Wednesday, pausing to gather himself. 

In the eight-episode limited series debut¬ 
ing April 28, the shooting of teacher Daniel 
Calder’s doctor-husband leaves him as single 
dad to their daughter, Jira. The survivors are 
mired in grief, while the white police officer 
at fault for killing an innocent man faces the 
public and legal repercussions of his actions. 

Noel Fisher plays Officer Paul Evans, Ali- 
yah Royale plays Jira and Emayatzy Corine- 
aldi is Jira’s birth mother in the series from 
executive producers that include Greg Ber- 
lanti (”God Friended Me”), Ava DuVernay 
(’’Selma”) and Erica Weiss and Caitlin Par¬ 
rish. The latter two are Chicago writers whose 
play inspired the drama. 

The series is a departure for CBS, long 


criticized for a lack of ethnic diversity in its 
scripted series. While the network has started 
to make up ground in recent seasons with in¬ 
clusive casts, a series that promises a direct 
take on a highly charged social topic is unusu¬ 
al for CBS, as is the limited format. 

The series intends to look at all those deep¬ 
ly affected by the tragedy, from the victim’s 
survivors to the police officer and his family, 
the producers said. The intent is to bridge the 
gap between the “two Americas living side by 
side,” said Parrish, and, as Weiss said, “per¬ 
haps see themselves more clearly.” 

Corinealdi said that America needs to con¬ 
front “our family business.” 

“There is an epidemic that’s happening, 
when black men are being systematically 
killed,” the actress said. “To be able to discuss 
that on this kind of scale is important and it’s 
necessary.” 



Willy Sanjuan, Invision/AP 

Noah Wyle 
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OPINION 

Schultz’s run reminiscent of Carson’s 


By David Swerdlick 

The Washington Post 

A s former Starbucks chief ex¬ 
ecutive Howard Schultz floats 
a “centrist independent” White 
House run, he’s said that the 
Democratic Party started losing him 
“when the party started shifting so far 
left to progressive policies” that were as 
implausible as President Donald Trump’s 
notion that “Mexicans were gonna pay for 
the wall.” 

Quickly, though, his effort has started 
looking like another outsider’s run — the 
one by neurosurgeon Ben Carson in 2016. 

Each of them rightly touts his rise from 
modest beginnings to the heights of his 
chosen profession as an example of the 
American Dream. Carson, currently serv¬ 
ing as Trump’s housing and urban develop¬ 
ment secretary, grew up in working-class 
Detroit and became the first physician to 
successfully separate twins conjoined at 
the head. Schultz grew up in working-class 
Brooklyn and earned billions heading up 
the chain that turned coffee from a bever¬ 
age into an event. 

Neither previously held political office. 
They’re both fond of gauzy phrases like 
“imagining a better America.” Carson was 
and Schultz is, so far, fuzzy on policy specif¬ 
ics. Carson was sure that private sector bril¬ 
liance would mean political success. Schultz 
appears confident that he has answers no 
one else has. We’ve seen this before. 

When I interviewed Carson three years 
ago about his impending presidential cam¬ 
paign, he never veered from his view that 
it was “a lot harder for somebody who’s a 
governor or a senator to learn how to take 
out a brain tumor than it’s gonna be for me 
to learn how to do what a governor or a sen¬ 
ator does.” He never seemed to consider 


that the jobs might require different skills. 

That conceit, reinforced by their past 
successes and favorable notices — The 
Wall Street Journal’s 2013 “Ben Carson 
for President” editorial; Sunday’s “60 Min¬ 
utes” sit-down with Schultz — fueled Car¬ 
son’s failed run and now Schultz’s putative 
run: America needs a nonpolitician to ride 
to the rescue. 

Schultz is obviously no Trump, but we 
just elected a first-time officeholder — a 
(theoretically) successful real estate tycoon 
— as president, and his record so far isn’t 
great: racist rhetoric, family separation at 
the border, the longest-ever government 
shutdown, a tax cut without corresponding 
budget cuts, an ugly Supreme Court nomi¬ 
nation fight, sundry charges of corruption 
and a Cabinet that includes the now-ir¬ 
relevant Carson, who once coasted on the 
conservative speaking circuit, then wilted 
in the last GOP primary when candidate 
Trump did the “I hate political correct¬ 
ness” shtick 10 times better than Carson 
ever did. 

And right before that, we had a centrist 
president. Yes, Barack Obama was a Dem¬ 
ocrat, but for eight years he kept it between 
the 40-yard lines. He signed an extension 
of the George W. Bush-era marginal in¬ 
come tax rate cut in exchange for repeal 
of “don’t ask, don’t tell”; “Obamacare” 
was a repurposed Republican health care 
coverage proposal; he drew down in Iraq 
and ramped up in Afghanistan — just as 
he said during his second debate with Sen. 
John McCain, R-Ariz.. When Obama ran in 
2008, he was called inexperienced, but he 
had a very conventional political resume: 
Harvard Law School, Illinois state senate, 
then a lost House race on the way to the 
U.S. Senate. 

“Career politician” has become an epi¬ 
thet, but politics really is a career. The 


skill set required for building consensus in 
the body politic, knowing when to accept 
legislative compromises and when to re¬ 
ject others, responding to school shootings 
and natural disasters, and making deci¬ 
sions about war and peace are frequently 
learned on the job — in town halls, discus¬ 
sions with constituents, state capitals and 
on the backbenches in Congress. 

None of this means our two-party sys¬ 
tem is perfect. Schultz’s views mirror 
those of many Americans who’d like a 
third or fourth option. But he could test his 
ideas in the Democratic primary or with a 
Republican primary challenge to Trump, 
positioning himself as a moderate alterna¬ 
tive in either party, detailing how his plans 
for health care and taxation diverge from 
the old status quo or what we have now. 
Parachuting in, a la Ross Perot, declaring 
a pox on both houses, suggests that Schultz 
is offering solutions neither party has ever 
thought to debate, which isn’t the case. 

None of this means that there’s no place 
in politics for those who made their names 
in the private sector. Michael Bloomberg, 
who matches up ideologically with Schultz 
on some key issues, might run, and he’s a 
billionaire many times over. But this week 
Bloomberg cautioned that anyone contem¬ 
plating the type of independent run that 
Schultz is “would just split the anti-Trump 
vote and end up re-electing the President,” 
adding, “That’s a risk I refused to run in 
2016 and we can’t afford to run it now.” 
Crucially, he also served three terms as 
the mayor of New York City. He already 
knows what Carson found out: 

Selling coffee, brain surgery and run¬ 
ning for office are all worthy enterprises. 
They aren’t the same. 

David Swerdlick is an assistant editor for Outlook 
and PostEverything. 


Klobuchar may be best equipped to defeat Trump 


By George F. Will 

Washington Post Writers Group 

WASHINGTON 
urely the silliest aspirant for the 
Democrats’ 2020 presidential nom¬ 
ination is already known: “Beto,” 
aka Robert Francis, O’Rourke is a 
skateboarding man-child whose fascination 
with himself caused him to live-stream a re¬ 
cent dental appointment for — open-wide, 
please — teeth cleaning. His journal about 
his post-election recuperation-through- 
road-trip-to-nowhere-in-particular is so 
without wit or interesting observations 
that it merits Truman Capote’s description 
of “On the Road” author Jack Kerouac’s 
work: That’s not writing, that’s typing. 

When Democrats are done flirting with 
such insipidity, their wandering attentions 
can flit to a contrastingly serious candi¬ 
dacy, coming soon from Minnesota. The 
land of 10,000 lakes and four unsuccessful 
presidential candidates (Harold Stassen, 
Hubert Humphrey, Eugene McCarthy, 
Walter Mondale) now has someone who 
could break the state’s losing streak. Sen. 
Amy Klobuchar is the person perhaps best 
equipped to send the current president 
packing. 

To get the boring part over with, she 
satisfies the 2020 Chromosome Criterion. 
The Democratic nominating electorate 
is disproportionately female and eager to 
achieve what they came tantalizingly close 
to in 2016, a female president. Now, about 
politics and policy. 

She is from a state contiguous with Iowa, 
whose caucuses might, or might not, be as 
big a deal in 2020 as they have been since 
Jimmy Carter’s 1976 success in them pro¬ 


pelled him toward the presidency. (Early 
voting for California’s March 3 primary, 
in which probably 11 percent of delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
will be allocated, begins the day of Iowa’s 
caucuses, so some candidates might slight 
Iowa in order to court California.) Min¬ 
nesota also borders Wisconsin, one of 
the three Rust Belt states (the others are 
Michigan and Pennsylvania) that Donald 
Trump took that had voted Democratic in 
at least six consecutive presidential elec¬ 
tions. She is from the Midwest, where 
Democrats need help in Michigan (Trump 
carried it by just 0.3 percent of the vote), 
Iowa (Trump by 9 percentage points), Ohio 
(Trump by 9 points). 

Minnesota has voted Democratic in 11 
consecutive presidential elections (since 
it spurned George McGovern, from neigh¬ 
boring South Dakota, in 1972). It has more 
electoral votes (10) than such swing states 
as New Hampshire (4), Iowa (6), Nevada (6) 
and Colorado (9). But Minnesota’s blueness 
has been fading. Barack Obama defeated 
Mitt Romney by 8 percentage points in 
2012, but four years later Hillary Clinton 
defeated Trump by just 1.5 points. 

Klobuchar, who will be 59 in May, is the 
daughter of a newspaper columnist. Sur¬ 
mounting this handicap, she went to Yale, 
then to the University of Chicago Law 
School, then to a law firm. Then to a ma¬ 
ternity ward, where she was provoked: Her 
infant daughter had a serious problem, but 
the rule at the time was that new mothers 
should be out of the hospital in 24 hours, 
which kindled her interest in public policy. 

After a stint as the elected prosecuting 
attorney of Hennepin County (Minneapo¬ 
lis), she won an open Senate seat in 2006. 


Last year she won a third term by a 24- 
point margin. 

Her state has a significant farming 
population and agribusiness (e.g., Cargill, 
General Mills, Land O’Lakes, Hormel), so 
she has had practice speaking to popula¬ 
tions and interests that Democrats need, 
and speaking against trade wars in which 
farmers quickly become collateral dam¬ 
age. She has become informed about what 
could be one of the most salient issues 
in 2020 — the high costs of prescription 
drugs. In the Almanac of American Poli¬ 
tics’ most recent (2015) vote rankings, she 
was the 27th most liberal senator, liberal 
enough to soothe other liberals without an¬ 
noying everyone else. 

As the bidding war for the affection of 
the Democratic left spirals into inanity — 
“Abolish ICE!”; “70 percent marginal tax 
rate!”; “Impeach the president!”; “Pack 
the Supreme Court!”; “Medicare for all!”; 
“Free college!”; “Free other stuff!” — 
Klobuchar is the potential top-tier candi¬ 
date most apt to resist forfeiting the general 
election while winning the nomination. 

Her special strength, however, is her 
temperament. Baseball, it has been said, 
is not a game you can play with your teeth 
clenched. That is also true of politics, an¬ 
other day-by-day game with a long season. 
It requires an emotional equipoise, a blend 
of relaxation and concentration, stamina 
leavened by cheerfulness. Klobuchar 
laughs easily and often. 

If the nation wants an angry president, 
it can pick from among the many seething 
Democratic aspirants, or can keep the one 
president it has. If, however, it would like 
someone to lead a fatigued nation in a long 
exhale, it can pick a Minnesotan, at last. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

See many benefits of striving 
for peace in Afghanistan 
The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

If the war in Afghanistan has been any¬ 
thing, it has been a disappointment. 

After 17 years of fighting that has seen 
thousands of deaths and nearly a trillion 
dollars in expenses, Americans are sick 
and tired of the interminable conflict. 

Fortunately, serious and substantive ne¬ 
gotiations are finally closer than ever to 
bringing the endless war to an end. Though 
uncomfortable and not without risk, the 
new framework to cease hostilities de¬ 
serves the support of both major political 
parties and the American people. 

Many voters will be irritated by the cen¬ 
tral feature of the agreement: For the first 
time, the Taliban have been formally in¬ 
cluded in negotiations, and their interests 
will be represented in any final agreement. 
Doubtless, leaving the Taliban in Afghani¬ 
stan would be a sharp rebuke of the democ¬ 
racy-spreading agenda that dominated the 
past 20 years. However, the U.S. has simply 
failed to move enough Afghans away from 
the Taliban, whether by force, money or 
cultural influence. And the Taliban are now 
prepared to honor a settlement that strikes 
an uneasy but real compromise. 

Specifically, both sides have now agreed 
in principle to ensure that terrorist organi¬ 
zations do not operate out of Afghanistan 
after the U.S. leaves. That, lest we forget, 
was the main (some would say only) stra¬ 
tegic objective justifying the original inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan in the wake of 9/11. 

Critics will caution that peace agree¬ 
ments are made to be violated in the minds 
of fanatics and ideologues. This is an ob¬ 
vious concern. But using the fear to jus¬ 
tify open-ended conflict with unattainable 
goals is foolish and fruitless. The truth is 
there is important evidence that this kind 
of agreement can hold. 

Each country with a stake in Afghanistan 
wants peace, starting with Afghanistan it¬ 
self. Significantly, this includes China. The 
Chinese are very worried about the spread 
of militant Islam — so much so that they 
have accepted real reputational damage in 
the West opening up massive re-education 
camps and filling then with their millions- 
strong Muslim Uighur population. 

At the same time, Beijing is worried 
about threats to the safety and stability 
of its massive international Belt and Road 
economic plan. Reports now show China 
wishes to take as proactive a role as it can 
in taking Afghan disorder off the global 
chessboard. It wishes to see peace succeed, 
the better to stabilize the core area where 
its economic strategy will live or die. 

And while the U.S. and China are often 
at odds, neither Washington nor Beijing 
wants the relationship to spiral into out¬ 
right hostility and open conflict. Afghani¬ 
stan offers an important way to establish 
limited but valuable commonality of inter¬ 
est between the two great powers without 
the U.S. sacrificing any core objectives. 

Unfortunately, in Washington, some 
members of both parties have a selfish in¬ 
terest in portraying peace in Afghanistan 
as irresponsible or isolationist. No serious 
official who supports the peace policy be¬ 
lieves the U.S. can or should cut itself off 
from the world and flourish. None takes a 
naive view toward the threats posed by ter¬ 
rorist groups and their state sponsors. 

Peace in Afghanistan is long overdue. 
Americans will be grateful when it comes, 
and reward those in Washington who make 
it happen. 



Laurent Gillieron, Keystone/AP 


Students protest during a “School Strike 4 Climate” in front of the Congress Center 
during the meeting of the World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, on Jan. 25. 


Huawei hasn’t hidden that it 
employs unlawful practices 
The Washington Post 

Huawei, the Chinese telecom giant, 
has insisted in recent years that it oper¬ 
ates within the bounds of local and inter¬ 
national laws and norms. When a former 
employee filed a legal claim alleging that 
he was directed by Huawei to steal rivals’ 
trade secrets, the firm declared, “Every 
employee is expected to adhere to appli¬ 
cable laws, regulations and business ethics 
in the countries where we operate.” But a 
U.S. federal indictment issued this week 
alleges that was far from true. 

Huawei, which makes smartphones as 
well as gear for connectivity, including the 
forthcoming super-fast 5G networks, has 
been largely barred from business in the 
U.S. for some time, partly over suspicions 
that it could build “back doors” into its 
equipment for spying or network mischief. 
Leading Chinese companies are often 
closely intertwined with, and required to 
be subservient to, the state. So far, tan¬ 
gible evidence of hardware meddling has 
not been made public, if it exists. However, 
concerns voiced in recent years about Hua- 
wei’s behavior now look prescient. Accord¬ 
ing to the indictment, Huawei’s approach 
resembles that of the Chinese state: It is 
unbound by a rules-based, law-governed 
international order, and it is determined to 
succeed by using theft and duplicity. 

In one case described in the indictment 
unveiled Monday by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, Huawei headquarters in China in¬ 
structed its employees in the U.S. to steal 
the design of a mobile-phone-testing robot 
developed by T-Mobile. That was a valu¬ 
able piece of intellectual property that 
Huawei wanted for its own robot. Huawei 
engineers were repeatedly encouraged to 
carry out theft, and, the indictment says, 
on May 29, 2013, a Huawei engineer visit¬ 
ing T-Mobile slipped a robot arm into his 
bag and walked out of the laboratory. Over¬ 
night, he photographed the device and took 
critical measurements before returning it 
the next day, apologizing that it was taken 
by “mistake.” Later, Huawei responded to 
T-Mobile about the incident with gross de¬ 
ception, saying the thefts were “a moment 
of indiscretion” and did not reflect compa¬ 
ny policy when, in fact, the data had been 
sent to headquarters. Huawei even created 
a bonus program for workers who stole in¬ 
formation from competitors. 

That corporate deception is also behind 
the separate indictment of Huawei and its 
chief financial officer, Meng Wanzhou, 
the founder’s daughter, for bank and wire 
fraud. The indictment charges that Hua¬ 
wei misled the U.S. government and banks 
about business that violated Western sanc¬ 
tions against Iran. The legal proceedings 
against Meng, who is being held under 


house arrest in Canada pending an extra¬ 
dition request by the United States, should 
not be politicized in the current Sino- 
American trade dispute. If the charges in 
the indictments are true, then it is clear 
Huawei intentionally snubbed its nose at 
international norms and laws, which in 
turn means it could pose a potentially large 
national security risk to the West. 

Polar blast might bolster 
climate change argument 
USA Today 

With frigid Arctic weather descending 
on tens of millions of Americans, states 
have declared emergencies, mail carri¬ 
ers are staying inside, and there’s a risk of 
frostbite for exposed skin in Chicago in as 
little as five minutes. 

Little wonder that global warming is the 
last thing on people’s minds and that from 
some sectors — most notably (and predict¬ 
ably) the president of the United States 
— a familiar mocking of climate science 
has resumed. “What the hell is going on 
with Global Wa(r)ming?” Donald Trump 
tweeted Monday. “Please come back fast, 
we need you!” 

Trump’s tweet might have been meant 
mainly as a tongue-in-cheek way of mak¬ 
ing liberal heads explode, but the fact is 
global warming hasn’t gone anywhere. 

Much as one day of falling stocks doesn’t 
portend a recession, 48 hours of record¬ 
setting cold doesn’t negate decades of 
accumulating greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere. That buildup, created by the 
burning of fossil fuels since the dawn of 
the industrial age, is leading to a steady 
rise in average global temperatures. 

“Winter storms don’t prove that global 
warming isn’t happening,” the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
tweeted Tuesday. The past four years were 
the planet’s warmest since modern record¬ 
keeping began in 1850. And oceans are 
heating up even faster. 

What is tragically lost on the president 
and others is that weather (short-term 
changes in the atmosphere) and climate 
(average weather over time) are two dif¬ 
ferent things. And a crucial hallmark of 
man-made climate disruption, scientists 
agree, is that it can multiply and intensify 
extreme weather events. So even as a zone 
of frigid air known as the polar vortex slips 
south into the U.S. this week, Australia en¬ 
dures record heat that has touched off dev¬ 
astating fires on the island of Tasmania. 

Extra heat in the oceans and atmosphere 
can cause hurricanes to grow more intense 
and raise the frequency of both flooding 
rains and droughts. The Camp Fire that 
all but destroyed Paradise, Calif., last year 
was the world’s costliest natural disaster of 
2018. Wildfires raking the state led Califor¬ 
nia’s largest utility, Pacific Gas & Electric 


Corp., to file for bankruptcy this week. 

It’s too early to say whether this week’s 
Arctic outbreak had anything to do with 
climate change, but there’s emerging sci¬ 
ence that it can trigger extreme tempera¬ 
ture shifts. Years of record-keeping show 
that the Arctic is warming faster than the 
rest of the planet as heat-reflecting ice is 
replaced with heat-absorbing open ocean 
waters, intensifying this cycle. 

One result, according to recent studies, 
could be changes in the jet stream that oth¬ 
erwise holds the polar vortex over the Arc¬ 
tic, allowing lobes of frigid cold to descend 
farther south, as happened this week. 

This frigid outbreak (to be followed by 
a rapid weekend warmup) isn’t a refuta¬ 
tion of global warming; it’s a harbinger of 
weather extremes to come. 

Amid anti-overdose efforts, 
protect those truly in pain 
Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette-Mail 

The scale of the opioid crisis is undeni¬ 
able. More than 70,000 Americans died in 
2017 because of drug overdoses. 

The narrative of the problem is well-es¬ 
tablished, too. Overzealous drug companies 
seeking profits pushed an obscene amount 
of pills into rural areas while some doctors 
played fast and loose with their own ethical 
obligations and regulatory agencies didn’t 
do their job. Pill mills sprouted up, then, 
eventually, were stamped out. Addicts 
turned to heroin and fentanyl after they 
couldn’t find or afford pills. 

It’s a tidy story that, overall, paints a 
somewhat accurate portrait of the prob¬ 
lem. Like any broad narrative, though, 
there are untidy details that fall through 
the cracks. There are many unintended 
victims of the opioid crisis, but one group 
often overlooked includes those who took 
the medicine as prescribed, because they 
actually needed it and still do. 

There is a man from Logan County who 
writes into the Gazette-Mail frequently, 
and occasionally calls. He’s a disabled coal 
miner, whose torso and legs were crushed 
in an industrial accident nearly 30 years 
ago. As he has aged and his body has dete¬ 
riorated, new pain pills like oxycodone and 
hydrocodone that hit the market in the late 
1990s were what he needed to stay func¬ 
tional. Some of the doctors he used to see 
have been shut down because they were 
engaging in illegal activity. Others stopped 
prescribing opioids, as state and federal 
regulations tightened and the drugs them¬ 
selves developed a stigma. 

This man has had to deal with a stigma 
of his own. He says most of the people he 
talks to, from personnel in a doctor’s office 
to government officials he looks to for help, 
view him as an addict looking to obtain 
pills for an illegitimate purpose. Most ev¬ 
eryone has blown him off, he says, and he’s 
trying to start a federal court action to take 
on state law just to get the medications he 
needs to relieve the agony he suffers. 

Unfortunately, prescription painkillers, 
although prescribed at a much-reduced 
rate these days, are still killing people. Ac¬ 
cording to the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, 46 people die every day in 
the U.S. from an overdose of a prescription 
opioid. Of the 70,000 who died in opioid 
overdoses in 2017, more than 17,000 were 
from prescription pills, the highest amount 
over any other drug. 

Pill mills are, for the most part, gone. 
Heroin and fentanyl are now viewed as the 
major culprits in overdose deaths. But the 
first problem was never completely solved. 
The pills are still there, they’re still caus¬ 
ing deaths, and the medical community 
still struggles with how to get those medi¬ 
cations to people who need them and keep 
them away from addicts. 

There are still going to be people who 
need these prescription opioids, though. 
That also means there will still be people 
who try to obtain them for illegitimate 
use. But the system shouldn’t be punish¬ 
ing those who need the medications by dis¬ 
missing them as addicts. 
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REACH FOR TUB &0LPEN 
MOMENT... TUB SINGULAR 
IMAGE OF TUAT SWEET 
GLIMMERING W&UT.. 




* I'M NOT CONVINCEP TUAT 
S YOU'RE QUOTING SUAKE- 
3 SPEARE. I SUSPECT YOU'RE 
S STRINGING TOGBTUBR A 
I BUNCU OF RANPOM WORPS. 

/1 



"KNAVE# FIBNPSI AVAIL 
TUYSELF OF HOUSE ANP 
FITTER RAIN ANP SLEEP 
NO MORE." 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Parking place 
4 Toy block name 
8 Narcissist’s love 

12 Bashful 

13 Cameo shape 

14 Russian river 

15 Home 

17 Wheels of 
fortune? 

18 One of the 
Fab Four 

19 Doze 

20 Con games 
22 Facebook action 

24 Director 
Wertmuller 

25 Tyrannize 

29 Vichy water 

30 Church keyboard 

31 Big D.C. lobby 

32 Realm 

34 Hertz rival 

35 Swiss peaks 

36 Justice Kagan 

37 Waterlogged 

40 Mideast airline 

41 Say it’s so 

42 Rectangular 
game pieces 

46 Painter Magritte 

47 Regarding 

48 Shell-game item 

49 Initial chip 

2-1 

JWWLBOM IJPHB MEOM 
RJISOQBK MEB ZHPBK JW 
SJBM JKROQ OXT ORMJQ 
IJXMC: “ N H Z T B OXT 

N J J Z Z B C . ” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IT TOOK ABOUT A 
WEEK FOR THAT MAN TO TOPPLE HIS SUDSY 
BEER. YES, FOAM WASN’T SPILT IN A DAY. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals C 


50 Optimum 

22 Trademark 

51 Stately tree 

symbols 

23 One-named 

DOWN 

supermodel 

1 Leary’s drug 

25 Faucet problem 

2 Discoverer’s call 

26 Letter holder 

3 Ear membrane 

27 Ms. Brockovich 

4 Venue 

28 Tabula — 

5 Satan’s forte 

30 Unique 

6 Lass 

33 “Amen to that!” 

7 Flamenco cheer 

34 Actor Rickman 

8 Morose 

36 “Adam Bede” 

9 Buffalo’s lake 

author 

10 Hobbling 

37 Poet Teasdale 

11 Broadway 

38 Roasting spot 

failure 

39 Bloke 

16 “— Rock” 

40 911 responders 

19 Epidermis 

42 Wee dollop 

20 Rosebud, 

43 Sugary suffix 

to Kane 

44 Moray, for one 

21 Pisa farewell 

45 America’s uncle 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 
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WHEN GROUNDHOG DKY IS 
ON K WEEKEND, 

DOES THE EE MURED 
RODENT GET TO 
SLEEP LKEE? 



NND HOW DOES 
TWM NEEECT 
THE EORECKST? 




PIG'S READING A BOOK BY SQM 
mtmmvtmRT. it says m 

BEST MAY TO HAVE A PRODUCTIVE 
DAY IS TO DO THE HOST IMPORTANT 
THINGS FIRST. 


I TAKE THE ELEVATOR “ 

BECAUSE tAY LIFE I 

INSURANCE DOESN'T i 

PAY OFF IF I KILL « 

MYSELF ALL AT ONCE. 4 



ON ANOTHER TOPIC 
WE WILL CELEBRATE 
BIRTHDAYS THIS 
lAONTH WITH CAKE 
IN THE BREAK ROOIA. 









WUEN GREAT-GREAT-&RANP- 
MOTMER COMEN MAP MER 
&IXTM MEART ATTACK, ME 
JUGT APPLIEP A POULTICE 
NAPE Of CMEGTNUT LEAt/EG 
ANP FLOUR ANP KEPT 



THIS (£ COPILOT 96tuEAK 

savEAK satJEAK np o fTNNE TT 
SPEAKING SSuEAK StSvEAK 
S&VEAK WE'LL W4VE A PRETTY 
ST RONG S&UEAK S AuEAK 
S SUEAK S(PE WNO ON 
LANV\NG $UT FNUEAK 
S«l TEAK muEAK THERE'S 
hJO CAL SE FOR CONCERN. 






Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Circulate 
5 Jolly laugh 
9 Lustrous black 

12 Zero, in tennis 

13 Scent 

14— glance 

15 Border on 

16 Reply to 
“Shall we?” 

17 Rug cleaner, 
briefly 

18 Gestation 
location 

19 Goat’s plaint 

20 Roman censor 

21 Fib 

23 Medit. nation 
25 Cellist Pablo 
28 Keep perusing 

32 Muscat resident 

33 Sky blue 

34 Lively dances 

36 “Be that as 
it may ...” 

37 Sch. URL ender 

38 Atty.’s title 

39 Libretto 
42 Plead 
44 “Oops!” 

48 Priestly garment 

49 Competent 

50 Tiny bit 

51 2016 Olympics 
city 

52 Composer Bartok 


53 Figure skating 
leap 

54 Gender 

55 Mideast gulf 

56 Helen’s home 

DOWN 

1 Imperfection 

2 Timber wolf 

3 Egg 

4 Stick-in-the-mud 

5 Baker Street 
sleuth 

6 Classic theaters 

7 Empty talk 

8 Hosp. areas 

9 Coffee 

10 Coup d’— 

11 Mexican entree 
20 Hodgepodge 
22 Homer classic 


24 Penn and 
Connery 

25 Police officer 

26 “I love,” to Livy 

27 Bando of 
baseball 

29 “Gee, ya think?’ 

30 Spanish gold 

31 Just out 

35 Filled in 

36 Sea off Greece 

39 Old salts 

40 Author Wiesel 

41 PlayStation 
alternative 

43 Vogue rival 

45 60 minutes 

46 “Beetle 
Bailey” dog 

47 Vague 

49 Lawyers’ org. 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



2-2 CRYPTOQUIP 

EMOH LMGZAU HMCV ROTC O 


QOLZOA TCKFQOR ICLHOZIORH 

FR OR COLH-QCRHIOA HCKOL 

QFHV? “EOQG HOQG.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: OFFBEAT MOVIE THAT 
COMPARES THE LIVES OF POET OSCAR AND 
ACTOR MONTY: "‘WILDE AND WOOLLEY” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: H equals T 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSlQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unseen and havi 
the vehicle shipped 

paypal. 


140 Tax Assistance 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


\/ 

_H&RBLOCK 8 

\ 

svQ 

llil 

x help. 

Germany H&R Block Tax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 I 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com j 

Autos for Sale Travel 1000 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


.. of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfsl 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

a 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARS^STRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARSsaSTRIPES. 

Relocation Guicl'ell 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 


* A 


A 


Mi i. >£019 


"INC 


Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. & -. . 

• FREE APPRAISAL - CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY - COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

W Director at VAREP 




Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ ElUC W. GARDNER CAPT (RET) USN 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR® 


Jtoik 


Cell: (757)805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

www.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RF/MAX Alliance 


OVER $30K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 


Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
everything with Stripes 
free classifieds! 



STARSlQfSTRIPES. 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSiaSTRIPES. 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 
In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

lowever you read us, wherever you need us. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARSoSTRIPES. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


* 


Deals 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Signed LHP 
Martin Perez to a one-year contract. 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Signed LHP Ian 
Krol to a minor league contract. Named 
Cristian Perez assistant bullpen/ad¬ 
vance scouting coach. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Agreed to 
terms with IB Mark Reynolds on a minor 
league contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Agreed to 
terms on minor league contracts with 
RHP Brandon Maurer and OF J.B. Shuck. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Named 
Jack McKeon senior adviser to the gen¬ 
eral manager. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DENVER BRONCOS - Named T.C. Mc¬ 
Cartney quarterbacks coach. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Named AlviS 
Whitted wide receivers coach. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Named Chris 
Strausser offensive line coach and Jason 
Michael tight ends coach. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Named 
Rob Ryan inside linebackers coach. 

Canadian Football League 

WINNIPEG BLUE BOMBERS - Re¬ 
signed LB Thomas Miles to a one-year 
contract extension. Signed QB Bryan 
Schor and WR Garrett Johnson. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Recalled F Mi¬ 
chael Bunting from Tucson (AHL). 

CALGARY FLAMES - Recalled F An¬ 
drew Mangiapane from Stockton (AHL). 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Placed C Mi¬ 
chael Rasmussen on long-term injured 
reserve, retroactive to Jan. 4, and as¬ 
signed him to Grand Rapids (AHL) for 
conditioning. 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Acquired D 
Ryan Murphy from the Minnesota Wild 
for D Michael Kapla. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

FC DALLAS — Named Andre Zanotta 
technical director. 

LA FOOTBALL CLUB - Signed F Ro¬ 
dolfo Zelaya. 

NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION - Ac¬ 
quired M Carles Gil by transfer from De- 
portivo de La Coruna (Segunda Division- 
Spain) and signed him to a multi-year 
contract. 

National Premier Soccer League 

NEW YORK COSMOS - Signed D Pedro 
Galvao. 

National Women’s Soccer League 

SKY BLUE FC - Re-signed D Mandy 
Freeman and MD Madison Tiernan. 

COLLEGE 

NCAA — Placed Arizona’s swimming 
and diving program on two years’ proba¬ 
tion for multiple recruiting violations by 
former diving coach Omar Ojeda. 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON - Named Brad 
Hurlbut director of athletics. 

N.C. STATE — Named Boo Corrigan 
athletic director, effective May 1. 

OKLAHOMA — Extended the contract 
of football coach Lincoln Riley through 
the 2023 season. 

STOCKTON - Named Joe Welsh and 
BJ Fox assistant rowing coaches. 

WASHINGTON STATE - Agreed to 
terms with football coach Mike Leach on 
a contract extension through the 2023 
season and defensive coordinator Tracy 
Claeys on a three-year contract. 


Pro baseball 


MLB calendar 

Jan. 31-Feb. 15 — Salary arbitration 
hearings, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Feb. 6-8 — Owners’ meetings, Orlando, 
Fla. 

Feb. 10 — Voluntary reporting date for 
Oakland pitchers, catchers and injured 

Feb. 11 — Voluntary reporting date for 
Seattle pitchers, catchers and injured 

Feb. 13 — Voluntary reporting date 
for other teams’ pitchers, catchers and 
injured players. 

Feb. 15 — Voluntary reporting date for 
other players on Oakland and Seattle. 

Feb. 18 — Voluntary reporting date for 
other teams’ other players. 

Feb. 23 — Mandatory reporting date. 

March 20-21 — Opening series, Seattle 
vs. Oakland at Tokyo. 

March 28 — Opening day for other 
teams, active rosters reduced to 25 play¬ 
ers. 

April 13-14 — St. Louis vs. Cincinnati at 
Monterrey, Mexico. 


College basketball 


Men’s AP Top 25 fared 

Wednesday 

1. Tennessee (19-1) did not play. Next: 
at Texas A&M, Saturday. 

2. Duke (18-2) did not play. Next: vs. St. 
John’s, Saturday. 

3. Virginia (19-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
Miami, Saturday. 

4. Gonzaga (19-2) did not play. Next: at 
BYU, Thursday. 

5. Michigan (20-1) did not play. Next: 
at Iowa, Friday. 

6. Michigan State (18-3) did not play. 
Next: vs. Indiana, Saturday. 

7. Kentucky (17-3) did not play. Next: 
at Florida, Saturday. 

8. Nevada (20-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
Boise State, Saturday. 

9. North Carolina (16-4) did not play. 
Next: at No. 15 Louisville, Saturday. 

10. Marquette (19-3) beat Butler 76-58. 
Next: vs. St. John’s, Tuesday. 

11. Kansas (16-5) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 16 Texas Tech, Saturday. 

12. Virginia Tech (17-3) beat Miami 82- 
70. Next: at No. 23 N.C. State, Saturday. 

13. Houston (20-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Temple, Thursday. 

14. Villanova (17-4) beat DePaul 86-74. 
Next: vs. Georgetown, Sunday. 

15. Louisville (16-5) beat Wake Forest 
83-54. Next: vs. No. 9 North Carolina, Sat¬ 
urday. 

16. Texas Tech (17-4) did not play. 
Next: at No. 11 Kansas, Saturday. 

17. Purdue (14-6) did not play. Next: at 
Penn State, Thursday. 

18. Buffalo (19-2) did not play. Next: at 
Bowling Green, Friday. 

19. LSU (17-3) beat Texas A&M 72-57. 
Next: vs. Arkansas, Saturday. 

20. Iowa State (16-5) beat West Virgin¬ 
ia 93-68. Next: vs. Texas, Saturday. 


22. Mississippi State (15-5) did not 
play. Next: at Mississippi, Saturday. 

23. N.C. State (16-5) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 12 Virginia Tech, Saturday. 

24. Wisconsin (15-6) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 21 Maryland, Friday. 

25. Florida State (15-5) did not play. 
Next: vs. Georgia Tech, Saturday. 

Wedensday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 62, New Hampshire 42 
American U. 74, Loyola (Md.) 68 
Boston U. 68, Holy Cross 54 
Bucknell 69, Navy 57 
Colgate 76, Army 56 
Duquesne 75, Rhode Island 72 
George Washington 79, Fordham 61 
Hartford 86, Binghamton 60 
La Salle 60, UMass 51 
Lehigh 93, Lafayette 86, OT 
Maine 78, Mass.-Lowell 59 
NJIT 66, Florida Gulf Coast 54 
Niagara 78, Canisius 70 
Rutgers 66, Indiana 58 
Seton Hall 65, Providence 63 
Syracuse 77, Boston College 71 
UMBC 57, Stony Brook 49 
SOUTH 

Auburn 92, Missouri 58 
Campbell 68, Radford 67 
Charleston Southern 85, Presbyterian 


Pro basketball 


Gardner-W_,. _ ..... 

Hampton 96, Longwood 83 
Jacksonville 72, Stetson 57 
Kennesaw St. 81, North Florida 64 
Lamar 90, Nicholls 69 
Louisville 82, Wake Forest 54 
Middle Tennessee 71, UAB 65 
New Orleans 72, Northwestern St. 64 
Sam Houston St. 62, SE Louisiana 52 
UNC-Asheville 71, SC-Upstate 62 
Virginia Tech 82, Miami 70 
MIDWEST 

Bradley 81, Evansville 73 

Illinois St. 69, Drake 55 

Iowa St. 93, West Virginia 68 

Loyola of Chicago 61, N. Iowa 60 

Marquette 76, Butler 58 

Minnesota 86, Illinois 75 

Purdue Fort Wayne 102, South Dakota 

’1 

Richmond 84, Saint Louis 81 
S. Illinois 88, Indiana St. 73 
St. John’s 83, Creighton 67 
Villanova 86, DePaul 74 
Wichita St. 85, SMU 83 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 78, Texas A&M-CC 

’1 

Houston Baptist 96, Incarnate Word 
92 

LSU 72, Texas A&M 57 
Stephen F. Austin 105, Cent. Arkansas 
99, OT 

Tulsa 95, Memphis 79 

FAR WEST 

Cal St.-Fullerton 78, CS Northridge 71 

Fresno St. 75, Wyoming 62 

San Diego St. 66, Air Force 51 

UCLA 87, Washington St. 67 

Utah St. 103, San Jose St. 73 

Utah Valley 79, California Baptist 62 

Washington 75, Southern Cal 62 

Schedule 

Friday, Feb. 1 
EAST 

Penn at Cornell 
Yale at Harvard 
Princeton at Columbia 
Davidson at St. Bonaventure 
Quinnipiac at Canisius 
Brown at Dartmouth 
MIDWEST 
Michigan at Iowa 
N. Kentucky at IUPUI 
Milwaukee at Green Bay 
Buffalo at Bowling Green 
Wright St. at III.-Chicago 
Maryland at Wisconsin 
FAR WEST 

Long Beach St. at Hawaii 


Quinnipiac 


Saturday, Feb. 2 
EAST 

Oklahoma at West Virginia 
Lehigh at Army 
Boston U. at Colgate 
Siena at Iona 
Bucknell at Lafayette 
Rider at Monmouth (NJ) 

Holy Cross at American U. 

Notre Dame at Boston College 
St. Francis Brooklyn at Sacred Heart 
Bryant at CCSU 

St. Francis (Pa.) at Mount St. Mary’s 
Hofstra at Northeastern 
Savannah St. at Delaware St. 

SC State at Md.-Eastern Shore 

Saint Louis at Rhode Island 

LIU Brooklyn at Wagner 

Robert Morris at Fairleigh Dickinson 

UMass at Saint Joseph’s 

Vermont at Mass.-Lowell 

Syracuse at Pittsburgh 

Brown at Harvard 

Loyola (Md.) at Navy 

St. Peter’s at Manhattan 

Fairfield at Marist 

Yale at Dartmouth 

Hartford at Stony Brook 

Binghamton at Albany (NY) 

Princeton at Cornell 
Penn at Columbia 

SOUTH 

Georgia Tech at Florida St. 

St. John’s at Duke 
Memphis at South Florida 
Virginia Tech at NC State 
South Carolina at Georgia 
Wofford at The Citadel 
Georgia Southern at Georgia St. 
Louisiana-Monroe at Appalachian St., 
North Carolina at Louisville 
Longwood at Campbell 
Louisiana-Lafayette at Coastal Caro- 

Radford at Winthrop 
Miami at Virginia 
W. Carolina at Samford 
UNC-Asheville at Gardner-Webb 
Mississippi St. at Mississippi 
Morgan St. at Coppin St. 

Delaware at William & Mary 
Kennesaw St. at Stetson 
NC Central at Bethune-Cookman 
Towson at Charleston Southern 
Southern Miss, at FAU 
Norfolk St. at Howard 
Kentucky at Florida 
North Texas at Charlotte 
Towson at Coll, of Charleston, 

Lamar at McNeese St. 

Furman at Mercer 

Charleston Southern at SC-Upstate 

ETSU at Chattanooga 

Nicholls at SE Louisiana 

Austin Peay at Jacksonville St. 

North Alabama at Lipscomb 
Incarnate Word at New Orleans 
MVSU at Jackson St. 

Temple atTulane 

UT Martin at Belmont 

Troy at South Alabama 

La Salle at Richmond 

Arkansas at LSU 

Ark.-Pine Bluff at Grambling St. 

NC A&T at Florida A&M, 6 p.m. 
Southern U. at Alcorn St. 

George Mason at VCU 

UTEP at W. Kentucky 

James Madison at UNC-Wilmington 

Drexel at Elon 

Hampton at High Point 

UTSA at Marshall 

Louisiana Tech at FIU 

Jacksonville at Florida Gulf Coast 

Rice at Old Dominion 

Alabama at Auburn 

Middle Tennessee at UAB 

SE Missouri at Tennessee St. 

Murray St. at Tennessee Tech 
MIDWEST 

Miami (Ohio) at E. Michigan 
Rutgers at Ohio St. 

Seton Hall at Butler 
Youngstown St. at Detroit 
Duquesne at Dayton 
Drake at Indiana St. 

S. Illinois at Bradley 
Texas at Iowa St. 

Kent St. at Ball St. 

Valparaiso at Evansville 
Tulsa at Wichita St. 

Nebraska at Illinois 
Providence at DePaul 
Cleveland St. at Oakland 
Toledo at N. Illinois 
Akron at Ohio 
Texas Tech at Kansas 
Morehead St. at E. Illinois 
W. Michigan at Cent. Michigan 
Indiana at Michigan St. 

N. Dakota St. at W. Illinois 
E. Kentucky at SlU-Edwardsville 
UMKC at Rio Grande 
SMU at Cincinnati 
Missouri St. atN. Iowa 
Vanderbilt at Missouri 
Loyola of Chicago at Illinois St. 
SOUTHWEST 

Northwestern St. at Cent. Arkansas 
Texas-Arlington at Texas State 
Alabama St. at Texas Southern 
Kansas St. at Oklahoma St. 

Alabama A&M at Prairie View 
Arkansas St. at UALR 
Purdue Fort Wayne at Oral Roberts 
TCU at Baylor 
Tennessee at Texas A&M 
Stephen F. Austin at Sam Houston St. 
FAR WEST 

Colorado St. at Air Force 
UCLA at Washington 
San Francisco at Saint Mary’s (Cal) 
UNLV at Utah St. 

Oregon St. at Utah 
S. Utah at E. Washington 
Chicago St. at New Mexico St. 

Boise St. at Nevada 
Southern Cal at Washington St. 

San Diego at Gonzaga 
Loyola Marymount at BYU 
San Diego St. at San Jose St. 
Sacramento St. at Weber St. 

UC Davis at UC Riverside 


Montana at Montana St. 

Portland at Santa Clara 
Portland St. at Idaho St. 

Oregon at Colorado 
Pepperdine at Pacific 
New Mexico at Fresno St. 

UC Irvine at Long Beach St. 

Grand Canyon at CS Bakersfield 

N. Arizona at Idaho 

Cal Poly at CS Northridge 

Women’s AP Top 25 fared 

Wednesday 

1. Baylor (18-1) beat Oklahoma State 
66-58. Next: vs. Texas Tech, Saturday. 

2. UConn (18-1) did not play. Next: at 
No. 3 Louisville, Thursday. 

3. Louisville (19-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 2 UConn, Thursday. 

4. Oregon (19-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
No. 14 Utah, Friday. 

5. Notre Dame (19-2) did not play. 
Next: at Clemson, Thursday. 

6. Mississippi State (19-1) did not play. 
Next: at LSU, Thursday. 

7. N.C. State (20-0) did not play. Next: 
at Wake Forest, Thursday. 

8. Stanford (17-2) did not play. Next: at 
California, Thursday. 

9. Oregon State (17-3) did not play. 
Next: vs. Colorado, Friday. 

10. Marquette (18-3) did not play. Next: 
at DePaul, Sunday. 

11. Maryland (18-2) did not play. Next: 
vs. Wisconsin, Thursday. 

12. Texas (17-4) did not play. Next: at 
Oklahoma, Saturday. 

13. Iowa (16-4) did not play. Next: at 
Michigan, Thursday. 

14. Utah (18-1) did not play. Next: at 
No. 4 Oregon, Friday. 

15. Gonzaga (19-2) did not play. Next: 
at Pacific, Thursday. 

16. South Carolina (14-5) did not play. 
Next: at No. 19 Kentucky, Thursday. 

17. Rutgers (16-4) did not play. Next: 
vs. Indiana, Thursday. 

18. Syracuse (16-4) did not play. Next: 
vs. Virginia, Thursday. 

19. Kentucky (17-4) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 16 South Carolina, Thursday. 

20. Texas A&M (16-4) did not play. 
Next: vs. Vanderbilt, Thursday. 

21. Arizona State (14-6) did not play. 
Next: vs. Arizona, Friday. 

22. Michigan State (15-5) did not play. 
Next: vs. Penn State, Thursday. 

23. Iowa State (16-5) did not play. Next: 
at Kansas State, Saturday. 

24. Florida State (17-3) did not play. 
Next: vs. Miami, Thursday. 

25. BYU (17-3) did not play. Next: at 
Loyola Marymount, Thursday. 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 59, New Hampshire 41 
American U. 70, Holy Cross 58 
Binghamton 73, Hartford 62 
Boston U. 47, Lafayette 44 
Bucknell 77, Navy 43 
Colgate 70, Army 58 
Lehigh 51, Loyola (Md.) 42 
Maine 79, Mass.-Lowell 45 
Rider 68, Marist 58 
St. Bonaventure 84, Rhode Island 68 
Stony Brook 57, UMBC 44 
SOUTH 

Cincinnati 57, South Florida 56 
New Orleans 67, Northwestern St. 62 
Tulane 62, Memphis 61 
UCF 58, Houston 56 
VCU 52, UMass 48 

MIDWEST 

Kansas 88, Oklahoma 79 
Miami (Ohio) 67, Ohio 61 
Nebraska-Omaha 91, Peru State 44 
TCU 61, Kansas St. 47 

SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 72, Texas A&M-CC 


Boise St. 70, Colorado St. 57 
Nevada 70, UNLV 62 
San Jose St. 68, Utah St. 59 
Wyoming 63, Fresno St. 56 

Schedule 

Friday, Feb. 1 
EAST 

Princeton at Columbia 
Harvard at Yale 
Dartmouth at Brown 
Providence at Villanova 
Xavier at Seton Hall 
Marist at Siena 
Butler at St. John’s 
Fairfield at Manhattan 
Creighton at Georgetown 
Quinnipiac at Monmouth (NJ) 

Penn at Cornell, 

SOUTH 

Northeastern at Coll, of Charleston 
Hofstra at UNC-Wilmington 
Delaware at William & Mary 
Drexel at Elon 

MIDWEST 

Indiana St. at Evansville 
Missouri St. at Drake 
Bradley at Valparaiso 
North Dakota at W. Illinois 
Illinois St. at Loyola of Chicago 
S. Illinois at N. Iowa 

FAR WEST 
Arizona at Arizona St. 

Washington at Southern Cal 
Utah at Oregon 
Washington St. at UCLA 
Colorado at Oregon St. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

Toronto 37 15 .712 - 

Philadelphia 33 18 .647 VA 

Boston 32 19 .627 4Vi 

Brooklyn 28 24 .538 9 

New York 10 40 .200 26 

Southeast Division 

Miami 24 25 .490 - 

Charlotte 24 26 .480 'A 

Washington 22 29 .431 3 

Orlando 20 31 .392 5 

Atlanta 16 34 .320 8'A 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 36 13 .735 - 

Indiana 32 18 .640 m 

Detroit 21 28 .429 15 

Chicago 12 40 .231 25'/2 

Cleveland 11 41 .212 26'/2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 29 21 .580 - 

San Antonio 30 22 .577 - 

Dallas 23 27 .460 6 

New Orleans 23 29 .442 7 

Memphis 20 32 .385 10 

Northwest Division 

Denver 35 15 .700 - 

Oklahoma City 32 18 .640 3 

Portland 32 20 .615 4 

Utah 29 23 .558 7 

Minnesota 25 26 .490 10 'h 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 36 14 .720 - 

L.A. Clippers 28 23 .549 8'/2 

L.A. Lakers 26 25 .510 lO'/z 

Sacramento 26 25 .510 10 'A 

Phoenix 11 42 .208 26’/z 

Wednesday’s games 
Boston 126, Charlotte 94 
Chicago 105, Miami 89 
Dallas 114, New York 90 
Denver 105, New Orleans 99 
Minnesota 99, Memphis 97, OT 
Washington 107, Indiana 89 
Sacramento 135, Atlanta 113 
Portland 132, Utah 105 

Thursday’s games 
Dallas at Detroit 
Indiana at Orlando 
Milwaukee at Toronto 
Brooklyn at San Antonio 
L.A. Lakers at L.A. Clippers 
Philadelphia at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Memphis at Charlotte 
Boston at New York 
Oklahoma City at Miami 
Atlanta at Utah 
Houston at Denver 

Saturday's games 
L.A. Clippers at Detroit 
Brooklyn at Orlando 
Chicago at Charlotte 
Milwaukee at Washington 
Dallas at Cleveland 
Indiana at Miami 
L.A. Lakers at Golden State 
New Orleans at San Antonio 
Atlanta at Phoenix 
Denver at Minnesota 
Houston at Utah 
Philadelphia at Sacramento 
Sunday’s games 
Memphis at New York 
Oklahoma City at Boston 
L.A. Clippers at Toronto 

Sunday’s games 
Memphis at New York 
Oklahoma City at Boston 
L.A. Clippers at Toronto 

Monday’s games 
Denver at Detroit 
Atlanta at Washington 
Milwaukee at Brooklyn 
Indiana at New Orleans 
Houston at Phoenix 
San Antonio at Sacramento 


St. Petersburg Ladies 

Wednesday 
At Sibur Arena 
St. Petersburg, Russia 
Purse: $823,000 (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Indoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, def. 
Katie Boulter, Britain, 7-5,4-6,6-1. 

Second Round 

Daria Kasatkina (3), Russia, def. Maria 
Sharapova, Russia, walkover. 

Petra Kvitova (1), Czech Republic, def. 
Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, 6-2,7-6 (3). 

Vera Zvonareva, Russia, def. Julia Go- 
erges (5), Germany, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Donna Vekic (8), Croatia, def. Veronika 
Kudermetova, Russia, 6-4,6-3. 

Thailand Open 

Wednesday 
At True Arena Hua Hin 
Hua Hin, Thailand 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Indoor 

Second* Round 

Dayana Yastremska (8), Ukraine, def. 
Peng Shuai, China, 6-1, 6-4. 

Zheng Saisai (4), China, def. Irina-Ca- 
melia Begu, Romania, 6-2, 6-4. 

Garbine Muguruza (1), Spain, def. 
Mona Barthel, Germany, 6-3, 7-5. 

Ajla Tomljanovic (6), Australia, def. 
Kateryna Kozlova, Ukraine, 7-6 (0), 6-1. 
Quarterfinals 

Irina-Camelia Begu and Monica 
Niculescu (2), Romania, def. Kurumi 
Nara, Japan, and Zheng Saisai, China, 
6-2, 7-5. 
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NHL 


2 arenas, but 1 clear favorite 

N.Y. Islanders fans prefer Coliseum over Barclays Center 



Hockey fans make their way toward the entrances of the renovated Nassau Coliseum in Uniondale, N.Y., 
before a preseason NHL hockey game between the New York Islanders and the Philadelphia Flyers. Fans 
have said they prefer the Coliseum to the team’s other home at the Barclays Center in Brooklyn. The 
team’s win-loss record shows the team prefers the Colieum as well. 

By the numbers 


10,788 13,568 


By Vin A. Cherwoo 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Barclays Cen¬ 
ter is newer, sleeker and has the 
better food options. Nassau Coli¬ 
seum has the history. 

With the New York Islanders 
splitting their home games be¬ 
tween the two arenas this season, 
their fans have always been clear 
about their preference. They don’t 
care much for Barclays Center, lo¬ 
cated in Brooklyn. They still love 
the renovated Coliseum, which is 
far more intimate and much more 
convenient for the Islanders’ fan 
base that remains concentrated 
on Long Island. 

“It’s a hockey arena here,” 
said Peter Rotolo, who was at the 
Coliseum for a game in January. 
“Barclays is like, the sightlines 
are terrible, the seats are ter¬ 
rible. It’s a beautiful arena, but 
it’s a basketball arena and a con¬ 
cert arena. It never was made for 
hockey.” 

Fans like Rotolo never fully 
accepted the Islanders’ move to 
Brooklyn in 2015 after the fran¬ 
chise spent its first 43 years at the 
Coliseum, winning four straight 
Stanley Cup championships from 
1980-84. They complained about 
the bad views and many obstruct¬ 
ed seats at the arena, which was 
built for the Brooklyn Nets, and 
clamored for the team’s return 
to the Coliseum in Uniondale, 
30 miles and seemingly a world 
away. 

They got their wish with a 
unique arrangement as the NHL 
decided to split up the home 
games between the two very dif¬ 
ferent venues. The arrangement 
is expected to remain in place 
until the Islanders’ new arena 
at Belmont Park, adjacent to the 
horse racing track, is ready for 
the 2021-22 season. Construction 
isn’t slated to begin until May. 

All of which means there are 
two homes for the first-place Is¬ 
landers for at least the next two 
seasons and what’s left of this 
one. 


The average attendance 
at the Barclays Center 
in Brooklyn through 11 
games for the Islanders, 
including no sellouts. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

“They should have never left,” 
said David Levy, a fan from Mel¬ 
ville who attended a game at the 
Coliseum with his son and two 
nephews. “We used to come here 
all the time. I go to Brooklyn, it’s 
beautiful but it’s a very, very long 


The team’s average 
attendance at the Nassau 
Coliseum in Uniondale, 
N.Y., through seven games, 
including four sellouts. 


commute. ... This is much more 
convenient. They blew it when 
they didn’t just rebuild the arena 
here.” 

The Islanders played their first 
11 home games this season in 
Brooklyn, then began an 18-game 
stretch on Dec. 1 in which they 
are splitting games between the 
venues, before closing their home 
schedule with the final 12 on Long 
Island. The last game at Barclays 
Center will be Feb. 16 against 
the Edmonton Oilers, though it 
has not been announced how any 
playoff games will be handled. 

The team’s move to Brooklyn 
was announced in 2012 after a 
failed attempt to secure public fi¬ 
nancing for a new arena on Long 
Island and zoning approval was 
rejected for a privately funded 
development plan that would have 
included renovations to the Coli¬ 
seum. It was announced as a 25- 
year deal and appeared to secure 
the Islanders’ future in New York 
amid talk the team could move to 
another city. 

Whatever the cozy charm many 
saw in the old Coliseum, the reno¬ 
vations were welcomed and the 
noise level has remained deafen¬ 


ing. Attendance figures reflect 
the fans’ preference. 

In seven games at the Coliseum 
this season, the Islanders have av¬ 
eraged 13,568 fans with four sell¬ 
outs of 13,917. They have drawn 
an average of 10,788 with no sell¬ 
outs at Barclays Center, which 
has a capacity of 15,795. Overall, 
the Islanders are last among the 
31 NHL teams with an average 
attendance of 11,599. 

Veteran coach Barry Trotz, in 
his first year with the Islanders 
after winning a championship 
in Washington last season, has 
raved about the Coliseum as one 
of the old-style arenas that put 
fans closer to the ice and helps 
energize the home team. He con¬ 
tends the arena is worth 10-12 
extra points over a season com¬ 
pared to elsewhere. 

So far, the Islanders are 5-1- 
1 on Long Island, and 9-6-2 in 
Brooklyn. 

The arrangement calls for the 
two arenas to evenly split the 
games for three years. This sea¬ 
son, the Coliseum is getting 21, 
while Barclays is getting 20. It is 
uncertain what the breakdown 
will be in ensuing years. 

BSE Global, which operates 
both arenas, shares the fans’ de¬ 
sires to have the team play all its 
games at the Coliseum. The NHL 
opposed the Islanders’ full return 
to the Coliseum, due mainly to it 
having a smaller capacity than 
every other arena in the league. 

The players like the Coliseum, 
too. The arena and the team’s 
practice facility at Eisenhower 
Park a mile away are less than 
30 minutes from their homes. In 
comparison, afternoon traffic in 
New York can make the trip to 
Barclays Center more than 75 
minutes. 



Mark Lennihan/AP 


Fans say the Barclays Center’s sightlines are more conducive to 
basketball than hockey. This season is the first of three in which the 
Islanders will play half their home schedule at the Barclays Center in 
Brooklyn and the rest in the Nassau Coliseum on Long Island. 


Scoreboard 


Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Montreal 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

50 37 11 2 76 201 144 


49 30 17 2 62 174 140 

51 28 18 5 61 154 149 

_ 50 27 17 6 60 146 132 

Buffalo 50 25 19 6 56 145 149 

Florida 48 20 20 8 48 152 170 

Detroit 51 19 25 7 45 145 172 

Ottawa 50 19 26 5 43 156 187 

Metropolitan Division 
I.Y. Islanders 49 29 15 5 63 147 122 


Pittsburgh 
Washington 
Columbus 
Carolina 
N.Y. Rangers 


50 27 17 
50 27 17 

49 28 18 

50 24 20 
" 21 21 


176 154 
.. 171 162 

59 158 151 
54 140 149 
49 139 165 
48 143 170 

45 146 167 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Dallas 

Colorado 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Calgary 
San Jose 
Vegas 
Vancouver 
Anaheim 
Arizona 
Edmonton 
Los Angeles 


Central DL_ 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

50 32 16 2 66 172 140 


52 30 18 

50 26 21 

50 25 21 

50 22 20 

49 22 22 

51 18 24 _ 

Pacific Division 

51 33 13 5 71 190 145 

52 29 16 7 65 187 167 


64 161 135 
55 142 142 

54 127 128 
52 169 162 
- 139 149 
156 190 


52 29 19 4 62 157 140 

51 23 22 6 52 147 161 

51 21 21 9 51 120 153 

50 23 23 4 50 132 142 

50 23 24 3 49 144 163 

_50 20 26 4 44 114 150 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
Pittsburgh 4, Tampa Bay 2 
Dallas 1, Buffalo 0 

Thursday’s games 
N.Y. Rangers at New Jersey 
Philadelphia at Boston 
Columbus at Winnipeg 

Friday’s games 
Calgary at Washington 
Tampa Bay vs. N.Y. Islanders at Nas¬ 
sau Veterans Memorial Coliseum 
Ottawa at Pittsburgh 
Chicago at Buffalo 
Nashville at Florida 
Vegas at Carolina 
Toronto at Detroit 
Minnesota at Dallas 

Saturday’s games 
Edmonton at Philadelphia 
New Jersey at Montreal 
Detroit at Ottawa 
St. Louis at Columbus 
Vegas at Florida 
Los Angeles vs. N.Y. Islanders 
Anaheim at Winnipeg 
Pittsburgh at Toronto 
Dallas at Nashville 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Rangers 
Chicago at Minnesota 
Vancouver at Colorado 
Arizona at San Jose 

Sunday’s games 
Boston at Washington 
Edmonton at Montreal 
Calgary at Carolina 

Monday’s games 
Vancouver at Philadelphia 
' is Angeles at New York Rangers 


Scoring leaders 

Through Wednesday 


Nikita Kucherov, TB 
Mikko Rantanen, COL 
Johnny Gaudreau, CGY 
Connor McDavid, EDM 
Patrick Kane, CHI 


50 22 

50 23 

51 29 


A PTS 

57 79 

51 74 

44 73 

44 73 

42 71 


Nathan MacKinnon, COL 50 27 44 71 


Brayden Point, TB 
Mitchell Marner, TOR 
Blake Wheeler, WPG 
Sean Monahan, CGY 
Leon Draisaitl, EDM 
Mark Scheifele, WPG 


51 27 
50 27 
50 25 


35 65 

42 62 

53 62 

34 61 

34 61 

36 61 


Feb. 23 — Stadium Series, Pittsburgh 
it Philadelphia, Lincoln Financial Field. 
April 6 — Last day of regular season. 
April 10 — Stanley Cup playoffs begin. 



Gene J. Puskar/AP 


Penguins goaltender Matt 
Murray blocks a shot against the 
Lightning on Wednesday. 
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AUTO RACING 



By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
here was no need for Roger Pen- 
ske to stay awake for Daytona’s 
24-hour sports car race. Penske 
has people to do that for him, and 
hanging out atop a pit stand watching te¬ 
lemetry for two trips around the clock is 
slightly below his pay grade. 

When he did it last year, Team Penske’s 
return season to sports cars racing, some¬ 
body had dared “The Captain” to hunker 
down for the entire Rolex 24 at Daytona. 
It was an impressive effort many who are 
far younger than Penske have failed to 
complete. 

Once he had finished the first 24-hour 
race it seemed silly to do it again, particu¬ 
larly during the cold and blustery rain¬ 
storm that drowned Daytona International 
Speedway on Sunday. 

But Penske had committed to be part 
of the team for the entire event and Team 
Penske, so organized and unflappable, had 
meticulously prepared for the conditions. 

Penske’s transporter was stacked with 
thermal underwear — “I’ve got my ski 
stuff here,” he said—heavy water resistant 
coats and black beanies branded with the 
Penske mark. The pit stand had been reno¬ 
vated to create additional space so Penske 
didn’t have to sit all night, a lesson learned 
from last year’s race, and overhead heaters 
had been installed. 

When the poor weather finally hit the 
speedway, the crew zipped clear flaps and 
enclosed the pit stand to escape the wind 
and torrential rain. 

A month shy of his 82nd birthday, in the 
heaviest rain many racing veterans had 
ever seen, Penske pulled his beanie down 
low and hunkered down for an all-nighter. 

“He doesn’t even want to sit down, he’s 
just standing there and it’s crazy,” said 


He doesn’t even want to 
sit down, he’s just 
standing there and it’s 
crazy. That’s why he’s the 
big man and we are not. ’ 

Juan Pablo Montoya 

Penske IndyCar driver 


Juan Pablo Montoya, winner of the 16th of 
Penske’s record 17 Indianapolis 500 victo¬ 
ries. “That’s why he’s the big man and we 
are not.” 

His reasoning? Should he step away 
even briefly and one of his two cars had 
some sort of problem, Penske wanted to be 
present for problem-solving and strategic 
decisions. 

“I could never do that, I could never stay 
up,” said Penske driver Ricky Taylor, who 
noted after the final practice session be¬ 
fore the Rolex that Penske had noticed an 
irregularity on the track and found Taylor 
to show him where to avoid. 

Helio Castroneves, winner of three Indy 
500s for Penske, wasn’t at all surprised to 
see his boss there for the long haul. 

“When you are passionate about racing 
like Roger, he has no reason not to be here 
for all of it,” Castroneves said. “And three- 
four hours is all he needs to charge his bat¬ 
tery. He has a very quick charger.” 

Penske had a sensible rebuttal for Cas¬ 
troneves’ claim that the boss rarely sleeps. 

“Guess it all depends on if it is something 
worth staying awake for,” he said. 

Next up is Penske’s Friday night induc¬ 
tion into the NASCAR Hall of Fame’s 10th 
class, which was one of the most competi¬ 
tive elections in years. Jeff Gordon is the 


headliner, along with Davey Allison and 
Alan Kulwicki, drivers both killed in avia¬ 
tion accidents at the prime of their careers. 
Team owners Penske and Jack Roush, a 
pair of Detroit fixtures who intertwined 
their many business interests with the au¬ 
tomotive industry and motorsports, were 
elected together. 

“Listen I’m just glad they let guys in from 
the North,” Penske joked about his induc¬ 
tion with Roush. Both team owners had 
been on the ballot several years before they 
were voted in last May, shortly before Will 
Power won Penske another Indy 500 title. 

“For us going in with Jack, a Michigan 
guy like we are, a business owner like we 
are, it’s a big honor for the family, all the 
people before us who helped us open the 
doors, and I was surprised when I was 
picked. You never know when is the right 
time to go in — is it because of your age? 
What’s the right time?” 

Penske was elected based on his entire 
body of work, even though this Hall of 
Fame is specific to NASCAR. The voting 
was done five days before the biggest Sun¬ 
day in racing of the year. Penske started 
his day with four Chevrolets racing at In¬ 
dianapolis, where Power won, then the 
action resumed in North Carolina at the 
Coca-Cola 600 with three Penske Fords 
and a fourth affiliated car in the field. 

The election was one part of a season in 
which Penske won both the IndyCar races 
at Indianapolis Motor Speedway, the NAS¬ 
CAR race at the Brickyard, the organiza¬ 
tion’s 500th overall victory and NASCAR’s 
cup title. Penske’s long-awaited return to 
sports car racing was completed last sea¬ 
son with a two-car Acura effort, and Scott 
McLaughlin won the Virgin Australia Su¬ 
percars title one week after Joey Logano’s 
surprise Cup championship. 

Across all his platforms, it was the most 
consistent season for Penske, who in NAS¬ 
CAR now has two Cup titles and two Day¬ 


tona 500 victories. 

“It’s our 52nd year in racing and I guess 
it was time to make it all happen,” Penske 
said. “It was the culmination of all our 
hard work, and we’ve had great seasons 
and maybe just don’t get all the PR buzz 
down in NASCAR. Our guys have stayed 
under the radar, I guess except when our 
drivers get into a mess, but the NASCAR 
championship was really, really important 
that I get that done the year I go into the 
Hall because that validates and gives the 
team and me validation to be in the Hall.” 

Penske leads by example with standards 
that require immaculate, crease-free uni¬ 
forms and a commitment to excellence and 
professionalism. When Alexander Rossi 
was hired to join Penske’s Rolex lineup, he 
shaved his beard on his final day of Christ¬ 
mas vacation and arrived in Daytona with 
a clean face for the first time in years. No 
one told him to shave, he just assumed it 
was the Penske way of doing things. 

The organization is indeed buttoned 
up to Penske’s preferences, but it’s not as 
straight-laced as outsiders perceive. 

“He’s such a people person, he has such a 
charisma, everybody likes him, everybody 
wants to work for him and the way he runs 
the team is unbelievable,” Montoya said. 
“It’s really funny because from the outside 
it looks very serious and very strict, but we 
actually do have a lot of fun and a really 
good time.” 

They understand Penske is the man they 
must please and that he prefers winning 
but mandates a standard of excellence to 
all his processes. 

“His ability to lead by example is second 
to none. He doesn’t have to go in the locker 
room and give the big pep talk like other 
coaches and owners have to do in other 
sports. His presence is enough,” Logano 
said. “Everybody knows who they’re rac¬ 
ing for, who they’re working for and what 
he expects out of you.” 
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Analysis 


YOUNGER and 
CHEAPER 


Despite attempts by 
the NFL, players union 
to help veterans extend 
careers, average roster 
age continues to shrink 


By Eddie Pells 
and Larry Fenn 

Associated. Press 

B y the time NFL play¬ 
ers reach their third 
and fourth years in the 
league, the vast major¬ 
ity are struggling just to hang on 
because of injuries or younger, 
faster and often cheaper rookies 
are out for their jobs. 

In 2006 and 2011, the players 
union and the NFL tried to do 
something about that, adopting 
salary and bookkeeping rules 
with the potential to extend the 
careers of these veterans. 

It hasn’t worked. 

In a first-of-its-kind analysis, 
Associated Press found that since 
2005, the average amount of play¬ 
ing experience for athletes on the 
NFL’s opening-day rosters has 
shrunk from 4.6 years to 4.3. 

In 2005, there were 784 play¬ 
ers with three years’ experience 
or less and 714 with five or more 
years. In 2018, the gap widened to 
852 and 644. 

Teams are increasingly made 
up of a few star millionaires and 
an army of young players earning 
close to the minimum salary, with 
a dwindling number of older jour¬ 
neyman athletes in the middle. 

“You don’t really have a lot of 
middle-class older guys. It’s ac¬ 
tually kind of sad,” Detroit Lions 
safety Glover Quin said. 

For most guys in the NFL, 
there is more at stake than sal¬ 
ary. Those who make it three 
years plus three games become 
vested in the league’s pension 
plan. Many players argue, too, 
that they deserve better from the 
NFL than to be treated as dis¬ 
posable, given the heavy toll the 
game takes on their bodies. 

The exodus of the mid-level 
veteran is a longstanding source 
of tension between the union and 
the NFL, made more acute be¬ 
cause of the increasing speed and 
violence of the game and advanc¬ 
ing knowledge about the long¬ 
term effects of concussions. The 
issue could become a sticking 
point in the next collective bar¬ 
gaining negotiations; the current 
deal expires at the end of the 2020 
season. 

Union leaders argue that they 
have fought successfully to in¬ 
crease the amount of money going 
to all players, in part by raising 
the NFL cap on team payrolls. 
As the union sees it, where front 
offices spend that money is their 
decision. 

“Just as long as they spend it,” 
said union president Eric Win¬ 
ston, who played for 12 seasons. 
“But how do you address some¬ 
thing like that? Do you say, ‘Well, 
let’s mandate there are five to 10 
guys on every roster who have 
four to seven years’ experience?’ 
OK, then which guys aren’t going 
to make the roster because of 
that?” 


They essentially took the middle class 
out of football. ’ 


Frostee Rucker 

Raiders defensive lineman and a 13-year veteran 


The NFL declined comment on 
the findings. 

Every September, third- and 
fourth-year players get cut to 
make room for younger and less- 
expensive athletes, who them¬ 
selves will become expendable 
as soon as they are eligible for 
higher salaries. 

Unlike the NBA and Major 
League Baseball, neither of which 
is as dangerous as football, the 
NFL has very few players with 
guaranteed contracts — mean¬ 
ing, if they get injured or cut, they 
don’t get their full salary. Some 
might even get nothing. 

The story of ninth-year Se- 
ahawks safety Earl Thomas 
stands as a cautionary tale. 
Thomas held out through the pre¬ 
season for a new, cash-up-front, 
long-term contract in case of seri¬ 
ous injury. 

He failed to get what he want¬ 
ed and played instead under his 
soon-to-expire contract this year. 
In the fourth game of the season, 
he broke his leg. 

The final image of Thomas on 
the field was of him giving the 
finger to his own bench as he was 
carted off, knowing he almost cer¬ 
tainly won’t get as big a contract 
now that he’s damaged goods. 

In a different contract squab¬ 
ble, sixth-year Steelers running 
back Le’Veon Bell, seeking a 
long-term deal that would protect 
him in case of injury, took the 
virtually unprecedented step of 
holding out the entire season. 

In 2006, the “minimum salary 
benefit” was added to the collec¬ 
tive bargaining agreement to help 
lower-paid veterans keep playing. 
It allows teams to sign players 
in their fifth year and beyond to 
one-year contracts at the league- 
mandated minimum for their 
experience level, while charging 


less than the full amount against 
the club’s salary cap. 

For example, a fifth-year 
player this year would get the 
league minimum of $790,000, but 
only $630,000 of that would be 
counted against the $177 million 
cap on the team’s payroll. (The 
league minimum for a rookie is 
$480,000.) 

In 2011, the NFL and the union 
went further and slapped salary 
limits on first-round draft picks, 
in part to free up money to sign 
other players. 

“The union got a lot of push- 
back from older players saying, 
‘I can’t compete,”’ said agent Joe 
Linta. The new rules “gave the 
teams the ability to judge them on 
equal footing.” 

But according to the AP data, 
since the introduction of the 2011 
collective bargaining agreement, 
the average amount of playing 
experience among the 1,700 or so 
athletes on opening-day rosters 
has shrunk 3.3 percent. And the 
new contract terms did nothing to 
halt the exodus of players with five 
or more years under their belts. 

“They’re always going to go 
with the younger player,” la¬ 
mented James-Michael Johnson, 
a linebacker who retired at age 27 
after getting cut seven times by 
six teams over four seasons. 

Most teams use around 50 per¬ 
cent of the cap on their 10 high¬ 
est-paid players, one of whom is 
almost always the quarterback. 
Rookie draft picks eat up be¬ 
tween $5 million and $15 million. 
The 35 or so other players scrap 
for the rest — and that amount is 
drawn down by money paid to in¬ 
jured athletes and those no longer 
on the roster. 

As a result, teams hesitate to 
spend an additional six figures on 
players of questionable value. 



NFL player longevity declining 

Average player experience, 2005-2018 



Don Wright/AP 


A Pittsburgh Steelers fan holds a Le’Veon Bell jersey during a game 
between the Steelers and the Carolina Panthers in Pittsburgh in 
November. The steady exodus of mid-level veterans from the NFL 
is one element of a long-standing tension between players and the 
league over the structuring of contracts. The contract holdouts by 
Bell and Earl Thomas this season put the issue into vivid focus. 


as most replaceable — running 
back, linebacker, wide receiver 
and interior lineman — have seen 
some of the sharpest drops. 

It’s what makes a player such as 
Pittsburgh Steelers receiver Dar- 
rius Hay ward-Bey something of a 
unicorn in today’s NFL. 

The first-round draft pick just 
finished his 10th year — playing 
out a three-year contract worth 
barely over the league minimum 
— in large part because he has 
found a niche: He is low-priced, 
is good on special teams and 
provides leadership in the locker 
room for Pittsburgh, which, along 
with New Orleans, was the only 
team to stay above the league av¬ 
erage in experience through all 
years of the AP survey. 

“The only time I ever think 
about it is when guys walk around 
like, ‘Man, 10 years,”’ Heyward- 
Bey said. “So I think I am doing 
something special that’s differ¬ 
ent. Usually, you’re in the league 
10 years, you’re a superstar. I’m 
just a guy.” 

Oakland Raiders defensive 
lineman Frostee Rucker, a 13th- 
year veteran who played for the 
minimum of $1,015 million in 
2018, said the benefits he stands 
to collect when his career is over 
serve as an incentive to keep 
going. But he knows he is part of 
a vanishing breed. 

The money “usually goes to 
the quarterbacks now,” he said. 
“They essentially took the middle 
class out of football.” 

Contributing to this report: 

AP pro football writers Josh Dubow 
in Oakland, California; Teresa M. 

Walker in Nashville; Rob Maaddi 
in Philadelphia; Arnie Stapleton in 
Denver; and Dennis Waszak Jr., in New 
York, and sports writers Tim Booth 
in Seattle; Will Graves in Pittsburgh; 
Noah Trister and Larry Lage in Detroit; 
Michael Marot in Indianapolis; 


“Bottom line, they’ve got four 
years of tape on me. Whoever I 
was going to be, I would’ve been 
by that fourth year,” Johnson 
said. “A first-year guy, they think, 
‘We cut him, he goes to the Patri¬ 
ots and becomes one of their best 
dime-cover linebackers ever, and 
we’re going to look stupid.’ That’s 
why they let the older guy go.” 

Though there has been ample 
anecdotal and some statistical ev¬ 
idence about the NFL’s relentless 
youth movement, the AP analysis 
offers new details, including the 
exact percentage of the decline in 
veterans. It also breaks down the 
numbers by team and position. 

The only position outside of 
kicker and punter that is trending 
older is, not surprisingly, quarter¬ 
back, where average experience 
has risen since 2005 from nearly 
4.8 years to 5.8. (New England’s 
Tom Brady, 41, is in his 19th 
season.) 

Experience at other positions is 
declining. Positions widely seen 


A younger NFL emerges over past decade 

Divergence of average player experience, 2005-2018 
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Faced with questions 
on diversity, referees, 
Goddell must scramble 



Seattle Seahawks defensive back Earl Thomas (29) is greeted by Arizona Cardinals players on Sept. 30, 
2018, as he leaves the field after breaking his leg. He held out through the preseason for a new, cash- 
up-front, long-term contract in case of a serious injury but failed to get what he wanted and played under 
his soon-to-expire contract this year until he broke his leg. 

Looking for guarantees 

Players say changes needed to avoid lockout 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated. Press 

Though the next labor fight be¬ 
tween the NFL and its players is 
more than two years off, one issue 
is already clear. 

Avoiding a work stoppage in 
2021 could depend on whether 
players can secure more guaran¬ 
teed money in the next collective 
bargaining negotiations with the 
league. 

“You can’t look at it in a vacu¬ 
um, because all these contracts 
are different,” union president 
Eric Winston said. “But if a guy 
gets 30 percent guaranteed and 
we can push that to 50, or a guy 
gets 60 and we can push it to 80, 
we should try to do that. It should 
be on the minds of everybody.” 

The current collective bargain¬ 
ing agreement expires a little 
more than two years after the 
Super Bowl this Sunday, and some 
players are already expecting a 
lockout that could be even worse 
than the one that lasted 132 days 
before the previous agreement 
was signed in 2011. 

Though the league’s biggest 
stars receive hefty signing bo¬ 
nuses, which gives them money 
in pocket before they play a down, 
the push for more guaranteed 
money across the life of contracts 
has slowly picked up steam over 
the past few seasons. The con¬ 
tract holdouts by Le’Veon Bell 
and Earl Thomas this season put 
the issue into vivid focus. 

To protect against future inju¬ 
ry, Bell refused to sign a one-year 
contract as Pittsburgh’s franchise 
player, and Thomas held out for a 
new contract before his current 
one expired. Bell never played; 



AJ Mast/AP 


NFL Players Association 
president Eric Winston of the 
Cincinnati Bengals says the best 
way to ensure more guaranteed 
money for players is to get them 
to free agency sooner. 

Thomas came back and broke his 
leg. If his value on the free-agent 
market this offseason drops pre¬ 
cipitously, it will add fuel to the 
argument that NFL players, who 
put themselves at greater risk 
than those in the NBA or baseball, 
deserve guaranteed contracts, 
the norm in those leagues. 

“You don’t know what is going 
to happen, and with the uncer¬ 
tainty of that, you want securi¬ 
ty,” Seahawks offensive lineman 
Duane Brown said. “This game is 
very difficult. Guys put a lot into 
their craft, their bodies, trying to 
be the best that they can be, and 
you can’t control everything.” 

The current CBA, negotiated 
in 2011, increased the percent¬ 
age of salary cap space devoted 


to veteran players by creating a 
rookie pay scale. (Though the pay 
scale has decreased the payout, it 
has, ironically, resulted in most 
first-round draft picks’ contracts 
being fully guaranteed.) Another 
feature of the contract, the mini¬ 
mum salary benefit, also put the 
veterans on equal footing with 
younger players in regard to the 
salary cap. The thinking was that 
would make more money avail¬ 
able to keep some of the “middle- 
class” veterans playing longer. 

The union argues it has helped 
all players by getting steady in¬ 
creases in the salary cap, which 
has grown from $120 million in 
2011 to $177 million this season. 
More money for everyone, the 
union says. 

Yet even with more money to go 
around, the guarantees remain a 
thorny issue for players at both 
ends of the salary structure. 

Winston says the best way to 
ensure more guaranteed money 
for players is to get them to free 
agency sooner. Currently, most 
rookies aren’t eligible until 
they’ve played four years. At that 
point, the most sought-after free 
agents get the best signing bonus¬ 
es. Those bonuses have been part 
of the NFL’s way of doing busi¬ 
ness, as opposed to the NBA and 
Major League Baseball, which 
give more annual guarantees. 

But Winston believes guaran¬ 
teeing annual salaries isn’t the 
panacea some make it out to be. 

“We live in this world where we 
think, ‘If we had guaranteed con¬ 
tracts, I’d get six years and $120 
million guaranteed.’ No. It would 
probably be three and 60. It’s just 
one of those things where I think 
there’s a give and a take” he said. 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA—Faced with a blitz 
of officiating questions and que¬ 
ries about the effectiveness of the 
Rooney Rule, Colin Kaepernick’s 
football unemployment, and the 
cancellation of a news conference 
for a Super Bowl halftime show 
that has drawn hefty criticism, 
Roger Goodell scrambled. 

The NFL commissioner did 
provide some nuggets of news 
on Wednesday. He noted estab¬ 
lishing a quarterbacks summit 
at Morehouse College in June to 
help get more minority coaches 
into the pipeline of higher-level 
assistant coaching jobs that are 
quicker pathways to head coach¬ 
ing opportunities. Otherwise, 
Goodell generally ducked the 
rush at his annual State of the 
NFL appearance as effectively as 
Russell Wilson. 

Naturally, Goodell was pep¬ 
pered with questions, some bor¬ 
dering on demands, to upgrade 
the officiating 10 days after a 
non-call late in the NFC champi¬ 
onship game pretty much cost the 
Saints a spot in the Super Bowl. 

While agreeing that game offi¬ 
cials missed the helmet-to-helmet 
hit and pass interference penalty 
by Rams defensive back Nickell 
Robey-Coleman — league offi¬ 
ciating chief A1 Riveron called 
Saints coach Sean Payton after 
the game and admitted the blown 
call — he said the league will re¬ 
examine the officiating process. 

He didn’t rule out adding plays 
to the video review system, and 
he didn’t endorse such a move. 

“We will look again at instant 
replay,” said Goodell, who added 
that league executives recognize 
the frustration of Saints fans. 
“There have been a variety of 
proposals over the last — frankly 
15 to 20 years — of should replay 
be expanded? It does not cover 
judgment calls. This was a judg¬ 
ment call. 

“The other complication is that 
it was a no-call. And our coaches 
and clubs have been very resis¬ 
tant and there has not been sup¬ 
port to date about having a replay 
official or somebody in New York 
throw a flag when there is no flag 
(thrown). They have not voted for 
that in the past. It doesn’t mean 
that we won’t. It’s something that 
we’re going to put to the competi¬ 
tion committee to see if there’s an 
answer to that, but the reality is 
that’s been at least an opposition 
philosophically for many clubs.” 

Goodell completely ruled out 
any use of commissioner’s pow¬ 
ers to change the call or resume 
the game; a lawsuit was filed in 
New Orleans seeking that. He 
also stressed that he and the com¬ 
petition committee will examine 
a potential expansion of replay to 
include helmet-to-helmet hits. 

The path to top coaching posi¬ 
tions has been a rocky one for mi¬ 
norities. In a report Wednesday, 
the AP pointed out that on 2018 
coaching staffs, only four minori- 


We don’t look at 
the success or fail¬ 
ure of the Rooney 
Rule in one-year 
increments. I 

Roger Goddell 

On the drop in minority head coaches 


ties held the stepping-stone jobs 
of offensive coordinator and quar¬ 
terbacks coach, just 7.1 percent 
of 56 jobs. That lack of minority 
coaches in the pipeline helped 
contribute to the NFL’s sharpest- 
ever one-year drop in minority 
head coaches, from eight to three, 
with Brian Flores soon to become 
the fourth when he moves from 
the Patriots to the Dolphins. 

Many advocates of diversity in 
the league have questioned the 
effectiveness of the Rooney Rule, 
in which teams are required to 
interview at least one minority 
candidate for any head coach or 
general manager vacancy. 

“We don’t look at the success 
or failure of the Rooney Rule in 
one-year increments,” Goodell 
said. “We’ve had the Rooney Rule 
around for nearly 20 years. It 
has had an extraordinary impact 
on the NFL. Over 20 clubs have 
hired minority (head) coaches in 
that period of time. 

“We want to figure out how 
we can create a deeper pool of 
coaches so that they have that op¬ 
portunity when the coaching op¬ 
portunities arise.” 

■ On Kaepernick, who some 
claim has been blackballed by 
the league for sparking social in¬ 
justice and police brutality dem¬ 
onstrations during the national 
anthem, Goodell said: 

“I think if a team decides that 
Colin Kaepernick or any other 
player can help their team win, 
that’s what they’ll do. They want 
to win and they make those deci¬ 
sions individually in the best in¬ 
terest of their club. Our clubs are 
the ones that make decisions on 
players they want to have on their 
roster. They make that decision 
individually in the best interests 
of their team.” 

■ On the cancellation of the 
halftime news conference follow¬ 
ing widespread condemnation 
of the choice of Maroon 5 and 
several artists refusing to par¬ 
ticipate as a sign of support for 
Kaepernick: 

“We’re extremely pleased with 
the diversity, quality and the ex¬ 
citement surrounding our enter¬ 
tainers. This is the biggest stage 
in the world, and I know people 
want to be part of that.” 

■ On where owner Mark Davis 
will have the Raiders play in 2019 
after the city of Oakland filed a 
lawsuit against the team that is 
headed to Las Vegas in 2020: 

“I think the hope of Mark is to 
continue to be in the Bay Area 
with the Raiders’ fans.” 
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SUPER BOWL 


Finding a new purpose 

Lewis back at Atlanta Super Bowl 19 years 
after stabbing deaths to promote healing 



By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Once again, Ray 
Lewis and the Super Bowl inter¬ 
sect in Atlanta. 

Lewis isn’t ducking from the 
bad memories of his career low 
point in 2000, when he and a pair 
of friends were charged for the 
stabbing deaths of two men out¬ 
side a nightclub hours after the 
last Super Bowl played here. 

Now a Super Bowl champion, 
an NFL Hall of Famer and a 
broadcaster, Lewis has spent the 
last 19 years rebuilding his repu¬ 
tation after that night. The most 
serious charges against Lewis 
were dropped, and he pleaded 
guilty to misdemeanor obstruc¬ 
tion of justice. 

This Super Bowl, Lewis is back 
in Atlanta to promote hope and 
healing, using his celebrity spot¬ 
light to bring exposure to his Ray 
of Hope Foundation, which gets 
celebrities and athletes to send 
inspirational personal video mes¬ 
sages for those in need. 

The goal of the big-ticket event, 
dubbed Gold Jacket Party for a 
Purpose, is to raise money for the 
foundation. The event is expected 
to attract dozens of sports and en¬ 
tertainment celebrities. 

“Purpose is forever,” Lewis 
told The Associated Press. “The 
game comes and goes but pur¬ 
pose is forever.” 

It seems a long way from 2000, 
when the prevailing image of 
Lewis was him in an Atlanta jail 
with handcuffs and shackles. 

Lewis, Joseph Sweeting and 
Reginald Oakley were charged 
in double murders that happened 
after a party in Atlanta’s Buck- 
head neighborhood following the 


St. Louis Rams’ win over the Ten¬ 
nessee Titans. The victims were 
stabbed to death and one victim’s 
blood was found in Lewis’ limo. 

Murder and aggravated as¬ 
sault charges against Lewis were 
dropped with his misdemeanor 
plea. He also agreed to testify 
against the other defendants, who 
were acquitted. 

Lewis received a year of proba¬ 
tion by the court and was fined 
$250,000 by the NFL. He settled 
two lawsuits for undisclosed 
amounts with family members 
of the victims, Jacinth Baker and 
Richard Lollar. Baker and Lollar 
are buried in Akron, Ohio — only 
a short drive from the Hall of 
Fame in Canton, where Lewis 
was honored last year. 

The killings, Lewis’ arrest and 
the ice storm that disrupted Super 
Bowl preparations nearly over¬ 
shadowed the big game. The NFL 
didn’t agree to have another Super 
Bowl in Atlanta until the Falcons 
built a new $1.5 billion stadium. 

Lewis, 43, has moved on and 
believes others have as well. He 
frequently returns to the city. He 
says he organized another At¬ 
lanta Super Bowl party two years 
ago when the Falcons lost to the 
Patriots’ in Houston. 

“My sisters live in Atlanta,” 
Lewis said. “I’ve been in Atlanta 
for years, all over Atlanta.” 

Atlanta-based financial adviser 
Rob Vaka, who leads the Ray of 
Hope Foundation with Lewis and 
ESPN’s Sport Science host John 
Brenkus, said his wife had appre¬ 
hensions about him working with 
Lewis until she researched the 
details of the case. 

“My wife is a native” of Atlanta, 
Vaka said. “She had her apprehen¬ 
sions. She did her own research. 


She’s the supreme skeptic. She did 
more research than me and she 
came back to me and said ‘What I 
heard is not accurate.’” 

Vaka added, “At some point you 
have to make a decision I’m going 
to move on and I’m going to for¬ 
give, whether I have all of the facts 
or some of the facts. ... I believe 
he’s a terrific human being.” 

Others also share that opinion. 

Among the former NFL greats 
expected to attend are Jim Brown, 
Deion Sanders, Ed Reed and 
Eddie George and many current 
players, including Grady Jackson 
and Austin Hooper of the Atlanta 
Falcons. 

Sanders said Lewis “is a won¬ 
derful, inspirational, caring, 
thoughtful individual which I 
love like a brother.” 

“I’m not going to go into the 
incident that happened, but Ray, 
but that’s not Ray,” Sanders told 
AP on Thursday. “That wasn’t 
Ray, and I know that for a fact, so 
I’m thankful. He worked his way 
out of it.” 

Lewis said purpose was the 
theme of his stirring speech at his 


Pro Football Hall of Fame induc¬ 
tion ceremony last August. 

The theme carries over to this 
week’s party, with tickets priced 
from $750 to $2,500, before Sun¬ 
day’s Super Bowl between the 
Los Angeles Rams and New Eng¬ 
land Patriots. 

The foundation’s roster of ath¬ 
letes, coaches and other celebrities 
provide short, uplifting personal¬ 
ized videos for those in dire need, 
including sick children. 

Among those who make the 
videos are former NFL players 
Takeo Spikes, Merril Hoge, Trent 
Dilfer and George, golfer Dustin 
Johnson, Atlanta Falcons general 
manager Thomas Dimitroff and 
Olympians Michael Phelps, Sum¬ 
mer Sanders and Apolo Ohno. 

“We built a really good roster 
and we’re looking at this event as 
a springboard to do some much 
bigger things,” Vaka said. 

Vaka said the foundation, only 
two years old, needs a new web¬ 
site, new technology and support 
but already has impacted dozens 
of lives. Lewis draws the most 
requests. 

“It’s a really simple thing, but 


it’s more important than you could 
ever imagine,” Lewis said. “Mes¬ 
sages of hope connect people from 
all over the world that are experi¬ 
encing some sort of pain. You take 
an influential role model to inspire 
them for a lasting impact.” 

Lewis said he realizes he has 
power away from the playing 
field. 

“That’s the glory of it, man,” 
he said. “That’s the excitement 
of where I’m starting to move in 
the second half of my life, figur¬ 
ing out my greatest ability is ac¬ 
cess because of my reputation, 
because of my name, because of 
my brand. I want to use it to bring 
people together, so I use it.” 

Lewis said he is consumed by 
his passion to instill hope in oth¬ 
ers. He relishes the joy he receives 
from making a positive impact. 

“You can make a lot of money,” 
he said. “You can be successful. 
You can be a lot of things. But 
when someone references you 
and they say to you, ‘You changed 
my life’ that’s a different conver¬ 
sation. Every time. Every time. 

“Oh my gosh, it’s just exciting, 
man.” 


Atlanta spared repeat of ice that marred 2000 game 


By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Atlanta has dodged a re¬ 
peat of the ice storm which marred its pre¬ 
vious Super Bowl. 

When an ice storm blanketed Atlanta be¬ 
fore the Super Bowl in 2000, the fear was 
the NFL wouldn’t want to bring the game 
back. 

Atlanta’s $1.5 billion Mercedes-Benz Sta¬ 
dium was a game changer. The new build¬ 
ing, which opened in 2017, is the reason the 
city is hosting Sunday’s Super Bowl. 

The weather is on Atlanta’s side for 
Sunday’s Rams-Patriots game. There was 
a hard freeze Tuesday night, but no snow 
and no significant black ice. The forecast 
calls for a high near 60 on Sunday. The new 
stadium’s fancy retractable roof may be 
open for at least a portion of the game. 

Anyone who attended the 2000 game 
knows how important it was for Atlanta, 
and for the NFL, to avoid another frozen 
mess. The ice storm 19 years ago made 
it difficult for fans to drive into the city 
or safely walk to events surrounding the 


stadium. 

The ice and cold also affected the play¬ 
ers on the teams in 2000. Practice plans 
were altered, including a walk-through in 
the team hotel ballroom. 

“I recall we’re going to Atlanta for the 
Super Bowl and then it’s freezing outside 
and we needed heaters at practice,” said 
Kurt Warner, who was the quarterback for 
the then-St. Louis Rams, who beat the Ten¬ 
nessee Titans 23-16. 

“The Saturday walkthrough, instead of 
having it out at the stadium we ended up 
doing some of that stuff in the ballroom, 
with the conditions and all. It was not ex¬ 
actly how I thought it would be.” 

Los Angeles Rams coach Sean McVay 
was one of the Atlanta-based fans affected 
by the freezing weather in 2000. 

Then only 14, McVay was already accus¬ 
tomed to Atlanta’s traffic woes. Thanks to 
the ice, McVay said his family’s drive to the 
old Georgia Dome was much worse than 
normal. 

“I know Atlanta traffic is always a night¬ 
mare, but it was especially bad that day,” 
McVay said Wednesday. “It took us forever 


to get into the Georgia Dome at the time.” 

There were serious worries about the 
weather this week, and for good cause. Ice 
turned Atlanta interstates into a demolition 
derby in 2014, leaving motorists stranded 
overnight on the Interstate 285 which 
serves as the perimeter around the city. 

This week, another daunting winter 
weather forecast prompted Georgia au¬ 
thorities to close government offices, Atlan¬ 
ta schools and cancel flights on Tuesday. 

Rams defensive tackle Aaron Donald 
chuckled at all the commotion. He said he 
had no concerns about a repeat of the 2000 
weather mess. 

“This weather is not bad at all,” Donald 
said. “It rains and y’all want to shut stuff 
down. I’m from Pittsburgh, so this ain’t 
bad.” 

It’s not as if Atlanta has sole claim to 
winter weather. Other Super Bowl cities, 
including Dallas, have been burdened with 
bad weather. 

Atlanta is eager to show its sunny side to 
its Super Bowl crowd and TV audience. 

NFL commissioner Roger Goodell said 
Atlanta is on track for a good show. 


“Atlanta has done an incredible job,” 
Goodell said Wednesday at his state of the 
league news conference. “... We’re early in 
the week, but we see no reason why this 
isn’t going to be a great Super Bowl.” 

Falcons owner Arthur Blank said Sun¬ 
day’s game will be “a great showcase for 
Atlanta.” 

“Atlanta is going to do a wonderful job 
putting its best foot forward,” Blank said. 

The next big question: Will the city face 
another 19-year wait before the Super 
Bowl returns? 

Goodell bragged on the city — and its 
new stadium. 

“As it relates to when we come back, as 
you know they get more and more competi¬ 
tive as more and more cities want to host 
the Super Bowl,” Goodell said. “We think 
that’s great, but it is a challenge for us to 
meet all those demands. 

“I also believe not only is this city in¬ 
credibly important to us, I believe the new 
stadium is one I think everyone will mar¬ 
vel at. I think it is an extraordinary stage 
for all of us.” 
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ONE OF A KIND 


To teammates, Brady stands 
alone as he chases sixth ring 


By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 

FOXBOROUGH, Mass, 
eventeen years ago, Tom 
Brady was 24 years old and 
in his second NFL season 
when he led the Patriots to 
a last-second victory over the St. 
Louis Rams for New England’s 
first Super Bowl title. 

Four rings later, Brady will ar¬ 
rive in Atlanta for the Patriots’ 
Super Bowl matchup with the Los 
Angeles Rams having already 
established himself as the most¬ 
decorated Super Bowl quarter¬ 
back in league history. 

But as Brady prepares to play 
in his ninth Super Bowl, he will 
have another chance to do some¬ 
thing no other NFL player has 
done. 

If New England beats Los An¬ 
geles, the 41-year-old quarterback 
will break a tie with Hall of Fame 
defensive end Charles Haley and 
become the first player to win six 
rings. 

But to his coaches, teammates 
and admirers across the sporting 
world, he already stands alone. 

Known to Brady affectionately 
as “Jules,” receiver Julian Edel- 
man called it an honor to be a part 
of the quarterback’s career. 

“He’s a really good football 
player,” Edelman said. “The best. 
And he goes out and he consis¬ 
tently proves it.” 

Patriots tight end Rob 
Gronkowski has caught more 
passes from Brady than any 
other player and will play along¬ 
side him in a Super Bowl for the 
fourth time. He said Brady’s ap¬ 
proach has been the same since 
their first practice together back 
in 2010. 

“The guy is just so precise with 
everything. Just the way he is out 
on the field, the way he prepares,” 
Gronkowski said. “You know 
every single time you’re going to 
get the best out of him no matter 
what the situations are.” 

After New England’s division¬ 
al-round win over the Chargers, 
Brady was openly miffed about 
what he perceived as pessimism 
outside of the Patriots’ locker room 
about their chances of reaching a 
third straight Super Bowl follow¬ 
ing a regular season which they 
started 1-2 and lost five games. 

“I know everybody thinks we 
suck and, you know, we can’t win 
any games,” Brady said. “We’ll 
see. It’ll be fun.” 

A week later, Brady led the 
Patriots on a winning drive in 
overtime to beat the Kansas City 
Chiefs in the AFC championship 
game — his 12th such drive in the 
postseason in the fourth-quarter 
or overtime. 

The next day he posted a video 
on Instagram of himself and 
Gronkowski walking to the team 
bus after the game. Both are 
smiling and Gronkowski flashes 
his AFC championship T-shirt. 


It was the kind humble brag 
that Brady has steered away from 
in the past. But this postseason he 
has been more open with his emo¬ 
tions and acknowledged after the 
AFC title win he was “as excited 
as I have been in a long time.” 

“When you have 70,000 people 
cheering against you, it is pretty 
sweet when you win on the road,” 
Brady said. 

On Twitter, congratulations 
came from all comers of sports. 

Among them was one from 
Paul Pierce , who helped lead the 
Celtics to the NBA championship 
in 2008. “There’s aliens there’s 
Pegasus and there’s Tom Brady,” 
Pierce wrote. 

Left tackle Trent Brown is in 
his first season in New England 
after being traded to the Patriots 
last April. He said sharing the 
huddle with Brady has lived up to 
his expectations. 

“There’s one word, G.O.A.T. 
That’s it,” Brown said. “He’s one 
of those great leaders and it trick¬ 
les down to the rest of the team.” 

Brown is a member of a start¬ 
ing lineup on offense that, exclud¬ 
ing Brady, has an average age of 
27. 

Brady’s continued ability to 
lead and inspire teammates 
more than a decade his junior is 
a unique skill, offensive coordina¬ 
tor Josh McDaniels said. 

“He communicates well with 
every player,” McDaniels said. 
“One of the things that’s always 
impressed me is how he’s one of 
the first guys in the building to 
know a new person’s name, which 
speaks to how important that is 
to him, to introduce himself to 
somebody and also get to know 
that person, whether it be a prac¬ 
tice squad player, a rookie, what¬ 
ever it is.” 

Brady’s introductions to new 
players is always the same. At 
some point after they arrive 
Brady seeks them out, walks up 
and says plainly, “Hi, I’m Tom 
Brady.” 

Linebacker Kyle Van Noy said 
he still remembers his reaction to 
hearing those words. 

It was October 2016 and Van 
Noy, following a trade from De¬ 
troit, arrived at the team facility 
about 5:30 a.m.. Hours later while 
on a restroom break from a meet¬ 
ing, he turned and saw an out¬ 
stretched hand. 

“Tom comes up and kind of 
shakes my hand like, ‘Hi, I’m 
Tom Brady.’ And I’m like, ‘You’re 
an idiot.’” Van Noy said. 

But he said the moment was 
emblematic of a player he has no 
doubt will be at his best on Super 
Bowl Sunday. 

“Those little things are why 
he’s where he’s at,” Van Noy said. 
“Those little things that people 
don’t pay attention to, those de¬ 
tailed things, that just separates 
him. He’s really good at what he 
does. ... That’s what makes him 
Tom.” 




Darron Cummings/AP 

Patriots quarterback Tom Brady raises the Vince Lombardi Trophy after defeating the Atlanta Falcons in 
overtime in Super Bowl LI on Feb. 5, 2017, in Houston. Brady earned his fifth Super Bowl ring. 
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RBU alumni 
share stage 

Gurley jokes he taught Michel 
how to run, catch at Georgia 



Elise Amendola and Jae C. Hong/AP 


Patriots running back Sony Michel, left, carries the ball Dec. 23. Michel was a freshman and Rams running back 
Todd Gurley, right, shown on Dec. 16, was a junior when they shared the backfield at the University of Georgia. The 
former teammates will be on opposite sides when they meet Sunday in the Super Bowl. 


By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Todd Gurley says he often communicated 
with two other former Georgia running backs, Sony Mi¬ 
chel and Nick Chubb, during the 2018 season. 

Now that Gurley and Michel are having a Super Bowl 
reunion as the leading rushers for the Los Angeles Rams 
and New England Patriots, respectively, that conversation 
is on hold. Gurley says he’s trying to avoid talking with 
Michel, his 2014 Georgia teammate, this week. 

At least not directly. 

Surrounded by reporters on Tuesday, Gurley took a few 
good-natured verbal jabs at Michel. 

“I remember when he first came in, he couldn’t run and 
catch,” Gurley said of Michel’s freshman season at Geor¬ 
gia. “I had to teach him how to do all that stuff.” 

Gurley taught Michel? 

“Yeah, I did,” he said. “Hopefully everything I taught 
him, he doesn’t do it and he just plays like he used to play 
before I taught him everything.” 

Michel on Monday described Gurley as a “big brother” 
at Georgia and said “it’s pretty cool” the two will share the 
spotlight on Sunday. 

“It’s just more amazing that it’s the Super Bowl,” Michel 
said. 

“We played on the same team, and I’ve seen him grow 
throughout the years. He worked for everything he got, 
and I’m excited for him.” 

Michel and Cleveland’s Nick Chubb had productive 
rookie seasons to join Gurley in the league and strengthen 
Georgia’s bragging rights to be the nation’s “RBU” — the 
top school for running backs. It’s been a much-repeated 
claim since Herschel Walker won the Heisman Trophy for 
the Bulldogs in 1982 and was followed by such backs as 
Garrison Hearst, Rodney Hampton, Robert Edwards and 
Knowshon Moreno. 

Gurley said Georgia has been RBU “since I left.” Chubb, 
Michel, Elijah Holyfield and D’Andre Swift have had 
1,000-yard seasons. Holyfield, the son of former boxing 
champion Evander Holyfield, is entering this year’s NFL 
Draft as a junior. 

Asked what makes Georgia different than other schools 


with more than one NFL running back, Gurley said “be¬ 
cause we’re playing in the Super Bowl and nobody else is.” 

Each running back has help. 

The Rams boast a one-two punch with Gurley and C. J. 
Anderson. Patriots quarterback Tom Brady also can give 
the ball to James White and Rex Burkhead. 

Gurley was one of the NFL’s most productive players 
this season. He led the league with 21 total touchdowns 
and ranked third with 1,251 yards rushing. He also had 59 
catches as he flourished as a runner and receiver for the 
second straight year in coach Sean McVay’s offense. 

Chubb ranked 10th with 996 yards and Michel was 15th 
with 931 yards in the regular season. Another former 
Georgia player, Isaiah Crowell, led the Jets in rushing fol¬ 
lowing four seasons with Cleveland. 

Michel is the league’s top postseason rusher with 242 
yards rushing and five touchdowns. That includes 129 


yards and three touchdowns in a win over the Chargers. 

Gurley had only four carries for 10 yards in the Rams’ 
NFC championship game win over New Orleans. Even 
though he ran for 115 yards in the Rams’ playoff win over 
Dallas, the quiet showing against the Saints made many 
observers wonder if Gurley was still bothered by a knee 
injury that caused him to miss the final two games of the 
regular season. 

He insisted his health is not an issue. 

“I feel good,” Gurley said Tuesday. 

McVay predicted Gurley “is going to be a big part” of 
the Super Bowl game plan. 

“I think a large part of specifically when you talk about 
last week’s game was the play selection,” McVay said 
Tuesday. “I’ve got to do a much better job for Todd to get 
him opportunities to get going.” 


Pats’ Slater carries on proud family football tradition 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Matthew Slater is more 
than halfway to his father’s longevity as an 
NFL player. He doesn’t plan to equal it. 

The star special teamer of the New Eng¬ 
land Patriots just completed his 11th pro 
season, and he’s at his fifth Super Bowl, 
with two wins. In his dad Jackie’s 20-sea- 
son NFL career, he made one Super Bowl 

— coincidentally, with the Rams in 1980 

— and lost to Pittsburgh. 

“That’s a long time to do anything,” Mat¬ 
thew Slater said Tuesday. As for the New 
England kick coverage ace lasting so long, 
he added with a laugh: “Absolutely not.” 

Of course, when your team becomes a 
regular visitor to the Super Bowl, it length¬ 
ens the season by more than a month. No 
one in the NFL would want to pass on that, 
but in reality Slater has played nearly 12 
seasons, making All-Pro in 2016 and being 
voted to seven Pro Bowls. 

Not bad for someone whose Hall of Fame 
father didn’t necessarily want Matthew to 
play football. 


It’s pretty unique, a 
son being able to do 
something his dad did. 

We are enjoying this ride 
together. f 

Matthew Slater 

Patriots player and son of former OT Jackie Slater 


“He felt that way for two reasons,” Mat¬ 
thew Slater says. “First, he didn’t want 
me to feel the pressure of living up to his 
name. He thought the expectations could 
be unfair. 

“He also wanted me to avoid injury. He 
knew the toll it takes on you physically.” 

Matthew and his brother played plenty of 
sports, and Jackie was often their coach. 

“Sports have always been a big part 
of my life and have so many life lessons 
from being on a team, and the disciplines 
of preparing to compete and how you com¬ 


pete, and having teammates around you. I 
thought they were good lessons to learn,” 
Jackie Slater said. 

“I discouraged them to play football. I 
didn’t think [Matthew] would be big enough 
to play football. I coached in basketball, 
soccer, track and field, even some flag foot¬ 
ball. I didn’t see football as something that 
he would excel. But when he played flag, he 
had good speed and he caught the ball and 
ran well.” 

Matthew kept improving in high school 
and grew, though not to Jackie’s offensive 
tackle measurements. Jackie turned to 
teammates Ron Brown — a 1984 Olympic 
champion speedster, who played wideout 
and returned kicks — and outstanding cor- 
nerback LeRoy Irvin to refine Matthew’s 
technique and speed. 

Matthew, now 33, credits pretty much ev¬ 
erything he has achieved in football to his 
father, who entered the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in 2001. 

“He made every effort to be present,” 
the son says. “That’s what I appreciate the 
most: He was a father first. So many young 
kids ... many black kids ... I see they don’t 


have a presence like that. 

“Anytime I have success, certainly my 
dad is sharing in it. It all goes back to my 
dad; I wouldn’t be playing this game with¬ 
out him. It’s pretty unique, a son being able 
to do something his dad did. We are enjoy¬ 
ing this ride together.” 

Jackie admits to being a bit torn when the 
Rams — his team — take on the Patriots 
— Matthew’s team. 

“This is a win-win situation for me,” the 
elder Slater notes. “If my son loses, it’s not 
as if he hasn’t experienced the thrill of vic¬ 
tory in a Super Bowl, something I never 
did. And if he loses, it hurts, but he has a 
great attitude about it. It helps me live with 
the defeats he has. 

“If the Rams win, I will be happy because 
I have been pulling for this team for more 
than 40 years.... You know, he has an unbe¬ 
lievable opportunity to experience things I 
never did. I don’t know what it is like to win 
the Super Bowl beyond the joy my son had 
when he won on two occasions. That’s al¬ 
most as good as me winning, I felt.” 
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Capsule 


New England Patriots (13-5) 
vs. Los Angeles Rams (15-3) 

AFN-Sports 

12:30 a.m. Monday CET, 8:30 a.m. JKT 



Patriots quarterback Tom Brady, right, talks to Rams head coach Sean McVay during 
Opening Night for Super Bowl LIN on Monday in Atlanta. 

Meets: Can Patriots’ veterans get 
past Ranis’ reimagined offense? 


SERIES RECORD: Patriots lead 8-5 

LAST MEETING: Patriots beat Rams 26-10, 
Dec. 4, 2016 

PATRIOTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (5), RUSH 
(5), PASS (8). 

PATRIOTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (21), RUSH 
(11), PASS (22). 

RAMS OFFENSE: OVERALL (2), RUSH (3), 
PASS (5). 

RAMS DEFENSE: OVERALL (19), RUSH (23), 
PASS (14). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Patriots meet 
Rams in rematch of New England’s 20-17 upset 
win in Super Bowl exactly 17 years ago. ... New 
England’s renaissance began with that first title 
for Bill Belichick, Tom Brady and franchise. Rams 
have moved back to Los Angeles from St. Louis 
in interim. That Super Bowl is teams’ lone playoff 
meeting. Including playoffs, Patriots have won five 
straight over Rams. ... Either Belichick will be¬ 
come oldest coach to win Super Bowl at 66, or 
Sean McVay will become youngest coach to win it 
at 33. ... Two of NFL’s four highest-scoring teams 
meet. Rams were second with 32.9 points per 
game, 421.1 yards per game in regular season; 
Pats were right behind (27.3 points, 393.4 yards). 
... New England is third team in NFL history to ap¬ 
pear in three straight Super Bowls. Also its ninth 
overall in Belichick-Brady era, most in NFL his¬ 
tory by player and coach. ... New England’s 11 
overall appearances more than any other team. 
Cowboys, Steelers, Broncos tied with eight each. 
... New England’s five Super Bowl titles second 
only to Pittsburgh’s six. ... Patriots trying to be¬ 
come first team since undefeated 1972 Miami 
Dolphins to lose Super Bowl, then win it in fol¬ 
lowing season. ... At 41, Brady can become old¬ 
est starting quarterback to win Super Bowl. He 
would supplant Peyton Manning, who won with 
Broncos in 2015 season at age 39. ... Belich¬ 
ick has most playoff experience (41 games) and 
postseason wins (30) among head coaches in 
NFL history. He’s only head coach in NFL history 
with five Super Bowl victories. ... With victory, 
Brady would win sixth Super Bowl ring, breaking 
tie with Hall of Famer Charles Haley for most by 
NFL player. ... Brady holds Super Bowl records 
for starts (8), wins by QB (5), passing attempts 
(357), completions (235), yards passing (2,576), 
passing TDs (18) and game-winning drives (5). ... 
Brady averaged 267.5 passing yards per game in 
postseason before turning 40. Since hitting that 
milestone, he’s thrown for 364.6 yards per game. 
... Brady’s three Super Bowl losses as starting 


quarterback are tied for second most behind Jim 
Kelly's four. ... RB Sony Michel has five rushing 
TDs this postseason, most by rookie in NFL his¬ 
tory. ... RB James White has four TDs (3 rush, 1 
receiving) in two career Super Bowls. He’s aim¬ 
ing for third Super Bowl in row with rushing TD. 
... TE Rob Gronkowski has 12 career playoff TD 
catches, tied with Hall of Famer John Stallworth 
(12) for second most in postseason history. He’s 
aiming for his third Super Bowl in row with TD 
catch. ... WR Julian Edelman ranks second in 
postseason history with 105 receptions. He has 
five or more catches in 12 consecutive postsea¬ 
son games, longest streak in playoff history. ... 
DE Trey Flowers led team with l x /z sacks. ... S 
Duron Harmon led team and tied career high with 
four INTs. He had interception in last year’s Super 
Bowl loss to Philadelphia. ... Patriots All-Pro CB 
Stephon Gilmore had career-high 20 pass de¬ 
fenses, second most in NFL. ... Before turning 33 
last week, McVay became youngest coach in NFL 
history to win playoff game. Guided seven-game 
turnaround last season as rookie head coach, fol¬ 
lowed by franchise’s first Super Bowl berth in 17 
years. ... Atlanta hosts Super Bowl for first time 
since Rams beat Tennessee 23-16 to win their 
last NFL title Jan. 30, 2000, at Georgia Dome. 
... Rams’ second trip to Super Bowl representing 
Los Angeles. Also made two trips for St. Louis. 
Seeking first championship on West Coast since 
1951, fourth in franchise history. ... First Super 
Bowl matchup between No. 2 seeds since NFL 
began seeding teams in current format in 1975. 
... Jared Goff is first No. 1 overall draft pick QB 
to lead team to Super Bowl in first three NFL sea¬ 
sons. He ranked fourth in NFL in yards passing in 
regular season (4,688). ... Now 24, Goff was 7 
years old when Brady won first Super Bowl. Their 
17-year age gap is biggest in Super Bowl history. 
... K Greg Zuerlein says he’s healthy after straining 
non-kicking foot stepping on metal plate at Super- 
dome. Still hit 57-yard field goal to beat Saints in 
NFC title game. ... Rams P Johnny Hekker is 3- 
for-5 for 31 yards and 77.9 passer rating on fakes 
this season. He hit Sam Shields for key first down 
on fake punt in NFC championship game. ... All- 
Pro DT Aaron Donald led NFL with 20 Vz sacks in 
regular season, but has no sacks in postseason. 
Teammates Ndamukong Suh, Dante Fowler have 
capitalized while Donald was double-teamed. ... 
RB C.J. Anderson won ring with Broncos three 
years ago. Late-season Rams signee has been 
huge in relief of All-Pro Todd Gurley, who has had 
one productive game since early December. 

— Associated Press 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Belichick got the New England dynasty 
on track in the 2002 win over St. Louis. 

The Rams duo of McVay and Goff has 
spent the past two seasons heralding the 
coming of a new age of football — one in 
which McVay’s reimagined offense has 
dealt a blow to the old, increasingly dated 
adage that teams ultimately must win 
championships with defense. The Rams 
have cracked 30 points in 13 of their 18 
games this season. A generation ago, that 
would’ve been novel; now, it’s normal. 

But to officially usher the NFL into a 
new era, the Rams will have to get past 
New England exactly 17 years to the date 
of the last Super Bowl showdown, and a bit 
more than three months since the Boston 
Red Sox topped the LA Dodgers for the 
World Series. 

Is Brady up to it? 

Well, in the AFC championship game, he 
drove the Patriots down the field for three 
straight touchdowns — twice in the fourth 
quarter and once in overtime — for a 37-31 
victory over the Chiefs, the only team that 
gained more yards than Los Angeles this 
season. 

It put an end to the dream of a rematch 
between two teams of the future — Rams 
vs. Chiefs — who delivered a wildly enter¬ 
taining, defense-optional touchdown-fest 
in a 54-51 Rams victory in November. 

Instead, we get a “rematch” of that 2002 
Super Bowl, won by the Patriots 20-17. 

The Rams came into that game as a fran¬ 
chise on the edge of a dynasty. 

They were one season removed from 
their first Super Bowl win, led by quar¬ 
terback Kurt Warner and known as “The 
Greatest Show on Turf” for the fake grass 
they burned up at their seven-year-old 
home in St. Louis. They had amassed what 


was then unheard of — 500-plus points in 
three straight seasons — and were a two- 
touchdown favorite against Belichick and 
Brady, who was in his second year and 
best known as the sixth-round draft pick 
Belichick stuck with after Drew Bledsoe 
got injured. 

New England used ball control, defense 
and a last-second field goal to topple War¬ 
ner and the Rams. On the surface, the 
task figures to not be all that different this 
time around, though Brady is showing he’s 
perfectly capable of matching opponents 
touchdown-for-touchdown. The Patriots 
ranked fifth in overall offense this season, 
only 28 yards a game behind LA. 

Theirs is an offense built around Brady, 
his mastery of diagnosing defenses at the 
line of scrimmage and his ability to use in¬ 
terchangeable parts on his offense over the 
years. (Receiver Julian Edelman and tight 
end Rob Gronkowski have stood out most 
recently.) 

And stability. 

Offensive coordinator Josh McDaniels 
has interviewed for jobs virtually every 
year since returning to Foxborough after 
short stints in Denver and St. Louis. He 
was out the door for Indy last year, but 
changed his mind and returned once again 
to call plays for Belichick. 

As for the Rams, they improved from 
10th last year in offense to second this sea¬ 
son, as McVay and Goff found their footing. 
But maybe the most telling sign of their 
success is that McVay’s offensive assis¬ 
tants are, as a group, the most sought-after 
sideline talent in the league. Two left after 
last season. Two more, quarterbacks coach 
Zac Taylor and tight ends coach Shane Wal¬ 
dron, are drawing attention this season. 

Now, the ultimate question: If they leave, 
will they do so with a Super Bowl ring? 



Steven Senne/AP 


Patriots defensive back Stephon Gilmore, center, celebrates his interception with 
Dont’a Hightower, left, and Eric Rowe, right, during a game against the Texans in 
Foxborough, Mass. 
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When the Patriots have the ball 

Thanks to a dominating line led by left tackle Trent Brown, 
center David Andrews and right guard Shaq Mason, Tom Brady 
barely was touched and never was sacked by Kansas City in the 
AFC title game — and the Chiefs led the league in sacks. If that 
group can be just as stout against All-Pro defensive tackle Aaron 
Donald, the only unanimous choice for the squad, Ndamukong 
Suh and Michael Brockers, Brady could have another one of his 
MVP performances. However, the secondary he’ll face this time 
is far superior to what the Chiefs put on the field, particularly 
with cornerbacks Aqib Talib and Marcus Peters — and backup 
Nickell Robey-Coleman, he of the now-infamous helmet-hit pass 
interference non-call against the Saints. 

Those two must be aggressive at the line of scrimmage against 
wide receivers Julian Edelman and Chris Hogan, who were so 
open on some routes against Kansas City it looked like a passing 
drill. 

The other intriguing matchup here is tight end Rob Gronkowski 
against safeties Lamarcus Joyner and John Johnson III, who 
are physical enough to deal with Gronk, but it’s a wearying and 
thankless task. 

And there’s this for L.A. to deal with: Rookie running back Sony 
Michel has become a ground force with his power and instincts. 
Fellow runner James White is one of the best receivers out of the 
backfield in the league, and third-stringer Rex Burkhead scored 
twice, including the winning TD for 
the AFC crown. 

Rams defensive coordinator 
Wade Phillips will challenge 
Brady with his schemes, but 
L.A. must disrupt the QB’s 
timing and comfort zone. 

Brady’s offensive line has 
to prevent that. 


From top: Patriots wide 
receiver Julian Edelman, 
tight end Rob Gronkowski 
and running back Sony 
Michel; Rams defensive 
tackle Aaron Donald 
and cornerback Marcus 
Peters 


Right: Patriots 
quarterback Tom Brady 



When the Rams have the ball 


Michel’s former teammate at Georgia, All-Pro running back Todd 
Gurley, has been battling knee issues. While late-season pickup 
CJ. Anderson has been masterful, the Rams need a healthy and 
productive Gurley for the Super Bowl. At least he’s had extra time 
to heal. 

Gurley led the NFL with 21 touchdowns and ranked fourth with 
1,831 yards from scrimmage. He’d be a handful as a receiver for 
Patriots linebackers Dont’a Hightower and Kyle Van Noy, who 
comes off a superb outing in Kansas City. So one of the defensive 
backs, perhaps safeties Devin McCourty or Patrick Chung, could 
get some assignments. 

The Rams want to have balance on offense, and they certainly 
have the options in the passing game with Jared Goff throwing 
to wide receivers Robert Woods, Brandin Cooks and rapidly 
developing Josh Reynolds. Cooks will be eager for a big game 
after the Patriots dealt him to L.A. last offseason. He’ll likely see 
plenty of All-Pro cornerback Stephon Gilmore, who struggled a bit 
in Kansas City. 

New England managed four sacks of Patrick Mahomes and 
the Rams can’t be that generous if they expect to carry off the 
Lombardi Trophy. Left tackle Andrew Whitworth, left guard 
Rodger Saffold and right tackle Rob Havenstein, who have been 
solid all season, must hold their own against defensive end Trey 
Flowers, Van Noy and the guys 
on the interior for New 
England. 

Goff vs. Brady 
would seem a 


From top: Rai 
running back 
Todd Gurley, wide 
receiver Brandin 
Cooks and wide 
receiver Robert 
Woods; Patriots 
linebacker 
Kyle Van Noy 
and cornerback 
Stephon Gilmore. 


Right: Rams 
quarterback Jared Goff. 



Coaching 

Seeing how the Patriots dominated the Chiefs early on both 
sides of the ball, offensive coordinator Josh McDaniels and 
unofficial defensive coordinator Brian Flores had a superb game 
plan. But Kansas City began moving the ball almost at will in the 
second half, and the Rams are capable of the same. That makes 
for a key question: Can L.A. slow down the precision passing 
and powerful/slashing running of Michel? 

Rams coach Sean McVay, right, is the hot commodity on the 
pro football market. Every team looking for a new head coach 
has at least investigated people who’ve worked with McVay, 
who just turned 33. He’s innovative, aggressive and, in some 
ways, one of the guys, something New England’s Bill Belichick, 
left, most definitely isn’t. 


Special teams 


What more can Greg The Leg do? Well, L.A. placekicker 
Greg Zuerlein, far right, could follow his clutch work in the 
Big Easy with a Super Bowl-winning boot. 

Rams punter Johnny Hekker, right, converted a fake 
punt for a first down at New Orleans and has one of the most 
powerful legs in the league. 

The Rams aren’t exceptional on returns, but they aren’t inept, 
either. JoJo Natson has handled most of the punt runbacks, 
while Blake Countess is the kick returner. 

The Pats are more likely to break something in the return 
game with Cordarrelle Patterson, above left, on kickoffs. 

New England features the usually reliable Edelman on punts, 
although he did — or didn’t — fumble one against the Chiefs. 

Stephen Gostkowski, above right, has made more pressure 
attempts than nearly any current NFL placekicker this side of record- 
setter Adam Vinatieri, and Ryan Allen does a solid job punting. 


Intangibles 

The Patriots are so 
experienced in this 
environment. Nothing that 
happens in Atlanta is likely 
to bother them. Same thing 
probably will apply when they 
get on the Mercedes-Benz 
Stadium field. 

Brady, 41, will be the 
oldest starting QB in Super 
Bowl history. A sixth title 
would tie the Patriots with 
the Steelers for most in the 
Super Bowl era. 

The Rams could energize 
the Los Angeles area about 
the NFL with a championship 
just three seasons into their 
return to Hollywood. They 
won the Super Bowl once, 
but representing St. Louis in 
the 2000 game. 


Capsules by Barry Wilner, 
The Associated Press 
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SUPER BOWL 


Donald, Suh lead Rams' championship push 



C. Hong/AP 


Los Angeles Rams defensive end Aaron Donald hits Philadelphia Eagles quarterback 
Nick Foies on Dec. 16, 2018 in Los Angeles. The Rams know they’ve got to pressure 
Tom Brady early and often to have a chance in the Super Bowl, and they’ve been 
assembling the tools for this job all year long, including signing Donald to a record- 
breaking six-year contract in August. 


LA believes it has tools 
to get after Patriots’ 
Brady early and often 

By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Practically every mem¬ 
ber of the Los Angeles Rams has a favorite 
story about Aaron Donald’s feats of ridicu¬ 
lous athleticism. 

Michael Brockers loved the moment at 
Carolina in 2016 when Donald beat the 
Panthers’ left guard and launched himself 
like Superman, swallowing up Cam New¬ 
ton while airborne. 

Nickell Robey-Coleman preferred the 
game at San Francisco this season when 
Donald shredded a double-team and sacked 
C. J. Beathard — not by grabbing him, but 
by shoving the 49ers’ center into his own 
quarterback. 

“Aaron can do things you didn’t know 
were possible,” said Rams defensive tackle 
Ndamukong Suh, no stranger to improb¬ 
able feats himself. 

Donald is the NFL’s current sacks cham¬ 
pion, the only unanimous All-Pro and a 
probable two-time league Defensive Play¬ 
er of the Year. But Los Angeles’ powerful 
defensive tackle has one more daunting 
task in the Super Bowl. 

Donald and the Rams must figure out 
how to pressure Tom Brady, who complete¬ 
ly stumped the New England Patriots’ first 
two playoff opponents. 

The Chargers and Chiefs never sacked 
the 41-year-old superstar while he sat 
comfortably behind his stellar offensive 
line and picked apart their defenses for 691 
yards passing, completing 71.1 percent of 
his throws. 

Donald, who set an NFL record for sacks 
by an interior lineman with 20 Vi this sea¬ 
son, believes Los Angeles (15-3) can do 
what the Chargers and Chiefs couldn’t. 

“We’ll get to him, but we have to stay 
patient and don’t get frustrated,” Donald 


said. “We’ve got a great secondary that 
will do its job and make sure he doesn’t 
have easy throws. If he has to hold onto the 
ball, we’ll have our chances. We just have 
to go get him.” 

The Rams have been assembling the 
tools for this job all year long. 

In the spring, they signed the imposing 
Suh to a $14 million deal. They also ac¬ 
quired Aqib Talib and Marcus Peters, two 
elite cornerbacks who can create chances 
for their pass rush. 

They gave a six-year, $135 million con¬ 


tract extension to Donald in late August, 
making their best player happy after two 
offseason holdouts. He responded with the 
best season of his stellar career. 

Los Angeles then acquired edge rusher 
Dante Fowler from Jacksonville in late Oc¬ 
tober, adding a speedy outside pass-rush¬ 
ing threat to a roster that lacked it. Fowler 
has 1 Vi sacks and six quarterback hits in 
the Rams’ past four games — including the 
biggest hit of LA’s season, forcing Drew 
Brees’ overtime interception in the NFC 
championship game. 


Aaron can do things you 
didn’t know were possible. I 

Ndamukong Suh 

Los Angeles Rams defensive tackle, 
on All-Pro teammate Aaron Donald 


Fowler never became a superstar with 
the Jaguars, but he loves being a role play¬ 
er for LA. 

“I knew I was going to fit in with this 
defense because of A.D. and Suh,” Fowler 
said. “They make it easy for everybody 
else on the defense. They cause so many 
problems.” 

Donald, Suh and Brockers are a formi¬ 
dable defensive line, and their teamwork 
has improved each month. Although Don¬ 
ald doesn’t have a sack in the Rams’ two 
postseason games, he draws double-teams 
that free up Suh, who has IV 2 sacks and 
four quarterback hits in an outstanding 
postseason. 

Even if Donald and Suh win their indi¬ 
vidual matchups on the line, Brady’s quick 
decisions and swift release make him aw¬ 
fully difficult for anyone to touch. He was 
sacked just 21 times in the regular season. 

Although the Chiefs tied for the NFL 
lead with 52 sacks in the regular season, 
they hit Brady just once and never sacked 
him in the AFC title game. A week earlier, 
the Chargers’ dynamic pass-rushing duo 
of Melvin Ingram and Joey Bosa never got 
to him. 

Even if the Rams can’t sack Brady, they 
must attempt to get him moving before his 
receivers’ routes develop. That’s an area 
in which Donald specializes: Although he 
faces more double-teams than just about 
any defensive player, he consistently pene¬ 
trates the opponents’ backfield regardless. 

“There’s nothing he can’t do in regards 
to disrupting a game,” Rams coach Sean 
McVay said. 

When Brady doesn’t face quick pres¬ 
sure, he is typically able to lacerate oppos¬ 
ing defenses with short passes. Just ask the 
Chargers and Chiefs. 


Double impact: McCourty twins making history 



David Goldman/AP 


New England’s Jason McCourty, left, and Devin McCourty are on 
track to be the first twins to play for the same team in a Super Bowl. 


By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Patriots defen¬ 
sive backs and twins Devin and 
Jason McCourty both have a lot 
on their minds as they prepare 
for Sunday’s Super Bowl matchup 
with the Rams. 

Jason is thinking about the past 
and the magnets their mother, 
Phyllis Harrell, collected and 
used to post various keepsakes 
on the refrigerator of their child¬ 
hood home in Nyack, N.Y. 

Jason and Devin, the eldest 
twin by 27 minutes, were about 12 
years old and playing in the Val¬ 
ley Cottage Pop Warner league 
together. 

Everything went on the fridge, 
from school report cards to their 
football schedule. It was a way for 
Phyllis to celebrate her youngest 
sons after their father, Calvin Mc¬ 
Courty, died following an asthma 
attack when they were 3 years 
old and with their older brother, 
Larry White, in the military 
fighting in the Gulf War. 


“After each game we’d write 
how many touchdowns we had in 
the game and I remember after 
that season we finished with the 
same exact touchdowns,” Jason 
recalled. “I just remember prac¬ 
ticing Pop Warner was fun. ... 


We’d wake up early on game days 
and we’d go outside before games 
and we’d go over all the plays 
and we’d throw the ball to each 
other.” 

Nineteen years later, they will 
again be tossing the ball around 


before a game. Only this time 
they’ll be preparing to make his¬ 
tory as the first set of twins to 
play on the same team in a Super 
Bowl. 

For Jason it is a moment he 
calls “surreal” after spending the 
first nine years of his NFL ca¬ 
reer never experiencing a playoff 
game. He nearly got there a few 
times during his eight-year stint 
in Tennessee, then went through 
“a lot of suffering” last season 
with Cleveland’s 0-16 team. 

That changed after the 2017 
season when he was traded to 
New England and reunited with 
his brother, Devin, a winner of 
two Super Bowl rings with New 
England. 

“I look back now and being at 
this stage on this platform.... You 
couldn’t have imagined that now 
you’d be playing together in the 
biggest game of your career,” 
Jason said. 

Devin has been Jason’s biggest 
fan and supporter throughout a 
season that saw Jason appear in 
16 games for the first time since 


2014. They are rarely more than 
a few feet apart in the Patriots’ 
facility. And Devin has helped 
Jason quickly acclimate to and 
make an impact on a franchise 
that has given them their first op¬ 
portunity to be teammates since 
they played together at Rutgers 
University. 

Jason wound up starting 12 
games at left cornerback. He had 
an interception in the Patriots’ 
24-12 regular-season win over 
Buffalo late in the regular season, 
which secured New England’s 
10th straight AFC East title. He 
also had five tackles in the Patri¬ 
ots’ divisional-round win over the 
Chargers. 

Watching his brother’s success 
this season is exactly why Devin 
is also thinking about the clock 
this week. 

He turned heads during Super 
Bowl Media Night when he said “I 
don’t know for sure” when asked 
if he planned to return for his 10th 
NFL season in 2019. It will be the 
final year of his current, five-year 
$47 million contract. 
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Playing favorites 

For Islanders fans, home is 
still in Long Island » Page 54 


NFL 

Past meets Future 




Pats’ indefatigable duo facing 
off with Rams’ youthful 
coach-QB pairing 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 


Pictured, clockwise from top 
right: Los Angeles Rams coach 
Sean McVay; Rams quarterback 
Jared Goff; New England Patriots 
coach Bill Belichick; and Patriots 
quarterback Tom Brady. 

AP photos 


I t began in 2002, back when the Rams were in St. Louis and 
the Patriots were a plucky underdog standing in the way of 
a potential dynasty. 

So much has changed. 

This hasn’t: Bill Belichick and Tom Brady. 

The duo, every bit as formidable now as when they won that first 
title, face the Rams, now back in Los Angeles, in a Super Bowl 
rematch of sorts that pits the NFL’s past against its future. 

At 33, Sean McVay is the youngest Super Bowl coach. At 66, 
Bill Belichick has an NFL-record 30 playoff wins. 

At 24, Jared Goff is the youngest quarterback to win 
the NFC championship. At 41, Brady will be the oldest 
quarterback to start a Super Bowl. 

The Rams (15-3) are back in the Super Bowl for the 
first time since that meeting against the Patriots — 
and for the first time as the “Los Angeles Rams” 
since 1980, when they fell to the Steelers. The 
Patriots (13-5) are back for the third straight 
time — they lost to Philly last year — the 
fourth in five seasons and the ninth since 
SEE MEETS ON PAGE 61 
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